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HOT RLLCASABLE TO lOr.iiiGN IlATlOii/.lS 



PERSPECTIVE TRANSFORMED IMAGERY (U) 



(U) This document contains five (5) copies each of forty (40) photos, 

as follows: 

1. 15 feet above ground, 100 feet from building, 

annotated FAR LOW. 12 photos x 5 copies = 60 sheets 

2. 15 feet above ground, 50 feet from building, 

annotated NEAR LOW. 12 photos x 5 copies = 60 sheets 

3. 115 feet above ground, 100 feet from building, 

annotated FAR HIGH. 4 photos x 5 copies = 20 sheets 

4. 115 feet above ground, 50 feet from building, 

annotated NEAR HIGH. ^ 12 photos x 5 copies = 60 sheets 



Each photo also is annotated with a number indicating which "clock" angle it is 
taken from. E.g., 1200 means a photo of the north face, 0100 is 30** over, etc. 
Figure 1 illustrates this. 
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NEAR = 50 FEET HORIZONTALLY FROM BUILDING FACE 

FAR = 100 FEET HORIZONTALLY FROM BUILDING FACt 

LOW = 10 FEET ABOVE GROUND 

HIGH = 115FEET ABOVE GROUND 



Figure 1. Scene Geometry (U) 
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MSG J21 

111700R DEC 79 
FM JTF/J2 
TO JH|B:^^6R/S2 

JTF FORWARD/KG CAST 




INI 



> c e C H E f 
SUBJECT! EEI SUPPORT 
REFS -iiPELTA 099 DTG 102e30R DEC 



/ 




1, DATA ON MAIN AND MANZARIYEH AIRFIELDS BEING, 
OF YOUR QUESTIONS, FIN AL PRODUCT WILL BE PROVJ 
AS APPROPRIATE. LT COUHIIHBI HAND CARRIED 



Reexamined in light 




MAY BE 




Z. THE F 
PRODUCT. 

A. NAIN MILITARY AIRFIELD ^ 

1. AIRFIELD/TRAINING SITE IS IN CARMAKER STATUS^ITH PROBABLE 
DAY LIGHT PRESENCE OF 30-50 PERSONNEL DROPPING TO 10-15 AT NIGHT AND 
ON IRANIAN WEEKEND (THURSDAY /FRIDAY) 

2. SITE WAS/IS ELECTRONIC. WARFARE TRAINING I^GE SUPPORT- AREA 
WHICH IS LARGELY INACTIVE AT THIS TIME. NORMAL IQR^BASE SECURITY FOR 
NON TACTICAL UNIT IS IN EXISTENCE MiNinUM GUARD FO'ltCE. STRENGTH 
ESTIMATED AT SIX PERSONNEL. SMALL 4PMS ARMORY «AI» SUPPORT BLD6. 

3. SITE IS NOT gfr PPngrtt^^TO RF sfwviCED BY^EL EPMi NE ALTHOUGH THIS 
CANNOT BE CONF; 



.E TRARTIC PATTERNS ARE BEING Df^OPED FOR THE NAIN ARI- 
FIELD AREA BUT I MM^S I ^|.rTO ESTABLISH F^L 24~HbUir' SURVEILANCE. 

5. ALTHOUGH THE RUNWAY IS USEABLE THERE IS NO ROUTINE AIR TRAFFIC 
INTO/OUT OF AIRFIELD, i THE PURPOSE OF TKE RUNWAY WAS TO PROVIDE AIR 
ACCESS FOR SliODEjMtdBLKHEN THE ELECTRONIC. RANGE WAS ACTIVE FOR TRAINING. 

6. THERE ^ARE- NO llfOWN NAV AIDS ON THE ^AIRFIELD. . . „ . 

7. REINFORCEMENT WOtUD COfC FROM THE TOWN OF NAIN APPROXIMATELY 
12 NH SW.r^ . ^ ^ 

'■ 8. THERE IS NO GOOD LOCATI#N TO HIDE HO 130 AIRCRAFT DURING DAY- 
LHE HOURS. PARTIAL SCREEjK^iiTO J:AN BE OBTAINED FDR THE RHd3 BY POSI- 
TIONING IN THE SA-3 SITE BETRND THE:'RADAR MOUND. 

9. SELECTION OF BEST I^NUE OF APPROACH MUST BE UH TO GROUND 
FORCE PLANNERS BASED ON CONTINUING ANALYSIS OF INTELLIGENCE. PHOTO 
COVERAGE WILL BE CONTINUED AS LONG AS NAIN REMAINS A CANDIDATE SITE. 
.•10. NO INFORMATION IN HAND ON AVAILABILITY OF APU. REMOTE POSSI- 
CTT EXISTS THAT A UNIT MIGHT BE A! 
BE QUESTIONAL. 



1,2,3,4 ANALYSIS OF ACTIVITY LEVELS AT SITES 1-4 IS BEING CONDUCTED 
AND WILL BE PROVIDED AS COMPLETED. BA SICALLY! VER Y LIMITED ACTIVITY 
'^V NOTED AT ANY OF THE LOCATION'S 




:^CATIONS ARE AVAILABLE IN THE 



MOBILE CONTROL SITE AS NO AIR ACTIVITY WAS NOTED ON THE AIRFIELD IN MORE 
THAN 90 DAYS. 

6. PRECISE PURPOSE OF THE BLDGS SOUTH OF BLEACHERS IS UNKNOWN BUT 
LOCATION AND APPEARANCE WOULD INDICATE USE AS VIP PERSONNEL SHELTERS 
AND POSSIBLE REST FACILITES. NO ACTIVITY' HAS BEEW NOTED AT THESE 
BUILDINGS ON THE AIRFIELD PROPER, 

7. PURPOSE OF U/I VEHICLES f^GRTH OF AIRFIELD IS RANGE TARGETS. 
THE VEHICLES ARE DERELICT AND HAVE BEEN PRESENT AT ITHE SAME LOCATION 
SINCE FEB 77, WITH THE ONLY EXCEPTION BEING THE ADDITION OF TWO MORE 
VEHICLE HULKS PRIOR TO MAY 1979. FOR REFERENCE PURPOSES TARGET 
VEHICLES ARE LOCATED ON GRID REF 20/LlM A ON MANZA RIEYH PHOT PRODUCT. 

8. VEHICLE TRAFFIC REPORT REQUESTED MMM^ AVAILABILITY ONE 

9. MOST LIKELY REACTION FORCE WOULD ^^RO^HE AMMUNITION DEPOT 
FIVE MILES SOUTH. FORCE COULD NUMBER UP TO A- REINFORCED COMPANY EQUIVA- 
LENT COMPOSED OF KHOMEINI SUPPORTERS FROM AMONG THE LOW RANKING 
SOLDIERS. TRANSPOT WOULD BE VIA TRUCK AND ROUTE IF APPROACH WOULD 

BE ALONG MSR AND NEW HIGHWAY. SOME REINFORCEMENT MIGHT BE EXPECTED 
FROM THE SUPPORT SITE (ANNOTATION C) LOCATED TWO MILES SOUTH OF THE 
MAIN AIRFIELD AND THE TARGET VEHICLE SUPPORT AREA (ANNOTATION B>. 
REACTION TIME COULD VARY FROM NIL IF NO EXTERNAL COMMUNIC/^IONS IS 
PERMITTED AND AIRFIELD CONTROL CAN BE ATTAINED WITHOUT MAJOR FIREFIGHT 
TO UNORGANIZED REINFORCED COMPANY EQUIVALENT WITHIN 30 MINUTES IF 
NOTIFICATION OF TAKEOVER 15 COMMUNICATED TO THE AMMO DEPOT AND/OR 
QOM-TEHRAN ARMY OR RELIGIOUS AUTHORITIES. 

10. THE QUESTION OF AIR REACTION IS HIGH DEBATE ABLE. WORST CASE 
ALLOWS FOR THE POSSIBILITY THAT^pHtARIYEH OCCUPPATION IS DETECTED AND 
AIR AUTHORITIES LINK IT TO RESCUE EFFORT. IF THIS RECOGNITION OCCURRS 
WITHIN 20 MINUTES AFTER THE COMPOUND ASSAULT IS DETECTED TKE'POSSIBILITY 

EXISTS THAT FIGHTER AIRCRAFT ON ALERT AND/OR AMBITIOUS HELICOPTER 
PILOTS WIGHT ATTEMPT TO INTERICT FORCE ON THE GROUND AT MANZARIYEHi 
ESTIMATE MAXIMUM SAFE GROUND TINE AFTER DETECTION AND ALARM SPREAD 
TO BE ONE HOUR* 
RVW 11 DEC 09 





Intelligence Historical Report 
J2, JTF 1-79 



Item Number: 

□ SSI ?Lr^;T^vv_St-ii^ 




SUBJECT : D employed J 2 Operations 
TIMEFRAME ; 19-26 April 198C 
SUMMARY ; 

1 J^^f^) Two J2 personnel deployed to,| 
with JTF main body. J2 deployment checklist is at Attachment 1. 
^llP^l^ad earlier deployed their personnel and communications 
equipment. j||^(Ph ad also established their communications 
equipment early at/Wadi Kena, however, their personnel 
deployed with JTF main body. 

2^*^^^) ^ff^jltS^ support elements were adjacent to the J2 



Ct 




element which was co-located with the JTF staff in one of 
the.MIG-21 bunkers at the * airf ield. ^^intelligence 
operations, ^tmrnm^ weather, operated from this bunker. 
Weather operations were conducted from unique weather 
trailers. 

Z^^^i^) The forward JTF element had allocated sufficient 
space for J2 operations in the bunker and had built wooden 
partitions upon which the necessary graphics could be hung. 
The physical arrangements allov;ed ready access between J2, 

elements and permitted a fully integrated J2/J3 




operation. 

4- S/ryi The primary J2 functions wtfS to request, receive, 
analyze, aj^d disseminate the latest intelligence received 
)m^^^^^^f|and DIA (through JCSE channels). Additional 




requirements that surfaced are identified in the after-action 
report (Attachment 2), along with problem areas and recommenda- 
tions. 

S^^\^) Due to the small size of the J2 element (2 personnel) 
and the numerous'^fexpected requirements, both J2 personnel 

A 

operated full time from 20-23 April (approximately 0600-2400). 
Beginning on 24 April, both J2 personnel 5piBBW**»-^:emain«X 
fully operational through the execution phase. 
COMMENTS ; 

ih (0) No insurmountable problems arose for the^J2 element 



at any time. Support from^^Jand the Response Cell/DIA was 

was confined to political/economic 



one instance 




developments that had little -impact on JTP operations at 
that stage. The one exception to this was th( 





The most significant problem concerned personnel. 
The deployed J2 element must have a minimum of 3-4 personnel 
assigned in order to be fully supportive of COMJTF, J3, and 
subordinate elements. 
RECOMMENDATIONS ! See Attachment 2. 



OTHER RELATED ITEMS : 
J2 PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 



I 




Majoi^ 

ODCSOPS, DA 



Captain 
POINTS OF CONTACT: None. 



(USA), DIA 



ATTACHMENTS : 

IS 



1. J2 deployment checklist 



2. After Action Report, J 




JQ^ SECRET 



RECOMMENDATION 



That all planning elements develope an intelligence data base for 0 
primary and alternate mission prior to deployment, to preclude 
excessive tasking of limited J-2 assets. ^ 



PH?^SE: EXECUTION 





The primary qoal of intelliqence reoorting during execution was 



to the_JTF , so 

could 




CHALLENGE 

nee the helicopter and fi3<gd-^^^^^^^3^^^hadlaunched, the normal 
eletype message flow froi\»^Hil^^||BHilHHiVBlPnd the US5 NIMITZ 
decreased significantly. <^In ,order to avoid tHTs indication of im- 
pending action, J-2 attempted to transmit dummy messages to those 
locations . This action could not be accomodated due to the commu- 
nications arrangement that existed, i.e., sending teletype messages 
v/ould eliminate the voice capability of the communications equip- 
ment. 



RECOMMENDAT ION 



c 

^^tfyThat provisions be made in communications planning for transmissior{ ] 
\^ of dummy message traffic during execution, in order to maintain a 
\ constant electronic signature. 



prevented rapid dis semination of intelligence to subordinate 
/ elements located cit,/mim|^|^^ Secondly, on nujnerous occasions, 
L messages received t!Trough JCSE and p.ddressed to J-2 were not 

delivered to J-2. Rather, the copy v/as provided to other elements 
// viho had a direct interest in the i:i formation contained in the report,/'^ 
// e.g., KC-135 personnel. " 'L 



RECOMKENDATION 



a xerox capability be provided at the JTF CP. 



1.0^)That 

2(j;j)That communications personnel provide all intelligence messages 
directly to the J-2. 



CHALLENGE 



J-2 barely managed to provide adequate support with only two 
personnel assigned. The need to hnve two intelligence personnel/^ 
oresent for duty at all times was obvious. p J. 



RECOM.^1E^:DATION 



at a minimum of three inteilig.2nce personnel deploy with the JTF. 



CHALLENGE 

o f JMHMHHjjljj^^ to the helicopter 

detachment and to^jj^^^^/ffas a problem due to the classification 

of the messages, '^ffnough both recipients could receive and rruiin- 
tain codeword material, not all JCSE personnel at the JTF were 
cleared for this material. Further, the possibility of inadvertant 
compromise by the placing of codeword material in uncontrolled message 
logs and files was significant. Sanitization of this material 
before re- transmission was time consuming and did not allow a torn- 
tape capability. 



RE C0^L^1E N DAT ION 



provide sanitized repcrt-ij to the JTF, or that 



^^he reports with a tear 
|§%anitized versions. 



line tc cisaist in re-transmissiono^ 



e- format 



HALLEKGE 



Planners for the KC-135 and C-141 aircraft arrived at^^^^Bl 
with virtually no knowledge of the intelligence situat^^^^i 
applied to their missions. 



NIMITZ and to the/lst SOW forward clement at _ 
^Besides the normal assimilation and distribution of intelligence, 
'j-2 personnel undertook final coordination of previously con-"* 
ducted planning and responded to intolligence requirements that had 
no't been for seen during planning. The most significant actions 
were as follows; 

^'^.-3 briefing tor _ 

details of the rescue 




concerning the operational 




agreement between SWO and S-2, 1st SOW on timing of 
weather briefings f or ^Ist SOW/crev;s, 

"^c ' " . 

Iting in S-2,'*^st SOWjJrb^riding KC-135/C-14i crew briefings. 

4Vr Preparation of approximately 30 E&E packets for KC-135, C-141, 



^record ination between S-2, '1st SOW and KC-135/C-141 personnel 
resulting in S-2,'*T:st SOWjJrb^riding KC-135/C-141 < 



and JflH^ personnel 

5^ KC-135/C-141 crews had virtually no knowledge of Iranian and 
other Persian Gulf countries' air defense capabilities nor the 
probability of detection. J-2 provided intelligence data required 
for these elements to plan their various flight routes. 

0C J-2 coordinated with S-2 , JBMB fanger Bn for establishment of 
a temporary PW holding facility 

coordinated with COMJTr, S-2 lst_S0V7, and JTF 
^■^m f or/kc-130'lieception at Se^H^/^lUt^ during Night 
^^erationsT 

- . ^ 

- ^ when ine/ 1st SOW adyi se^that MC-13 QJ s. would have to refuel before 
Lx^^returnincT to/i^HHKon Night 1. 






he PesDonse Cell, ^nd the 



sufficient information 




intelligence reports fro 
and were re-transmit^' 




immediately prior to launch of the MC-l'30's. 



were rec^eived through 
D-D at Itesirah^ 



Message distribution was less thanadeouate. Only one copy of 
"^'messages received through JCSE anddj^HH'as provided to J-2, This 

fa " 




(f 



c 
e 



PHACE: ESTABLISMME^^T OF ISB/J-2 {Crits Alpha) 

C^fy) iTp-.iediately upon arrival £t' I^BUjH^ J-2 personnel 

(2 off.icers) and J-3 organizec: a-Oi establisned the J-2/J-3 
v/ork: areas in the JTF C? bunker. Of prinacy, was the organi- 
zation of the various graphics — charts, maps, execution dis- 
plays — to facilitate planning, hrK^f: r-.g , intelligence analysis, 
and coordinating the cperation I'.por. cMocu-ion . No problems 
were encountered in this regard. iLivir.g constructed several 
maps consisting of n'jmerous sheets, e.g., JOGS, prior to 
deployment saved considerable ti:'.ie during this phase. 
^ I. 

The anount of room proviri'^.d lor j- 2^nr^^^^^^ng in- 
slligence elements v/as sufficient, 7haMH|H^|HPyiil6ments vere 
CO- located in the JTF CP bunker jppL-oxirft!?eTy 15 feet from 
the J- 2. The physical set-up for t;it-st elt-.ments was satisfactory, 

and their close proxirdty to tho^ .^<-2 provided an excellent 
v;orking envircnrp-ent for intc 1 1. i gence support. 

Since- li^Bf ''^^ ^-r.d JCSr corL-Tunicat ioi^^^ikswere estab- 
lished p"ic^^^the arrival of the ^'t'^ff/Hj^/l/g^ntelli- 

aence ooeratio gs- began alrr.o st imiftediately^rter arrival of the 
IZoth the i^HB^^m^f personnel briefed the J-2 on their 

capabilities an^tn^prccedurcs they h::,d established for their 
elements. J-2 then briefed both eler.-ents on their requirements 
in suoport of J-2 and the manner in v;hich they would provide 
intelligence support. 




PHASE: PRE-LAU:^CH 



Intelj.igencc arrived c 
tomniuni cf. ticiis channels 
to the r-.espcnse Cell, 
capab lity. However, du: ' ng 
coiT.nurii -at:: on cbarnal was inoporati 
sec ire zelpphone capa?3ility. *Jsing 
channel was established for the tr Jn. r.ission" o: 
Cull ihtclliaenr^p tr» tho jtp during these ocriods. 




■llPlf 'T^'fovidcd an 

tlVsrfie <"!''!riod5 in v 



through the three separate 
d JCSF. Secure telephone 
excellent back-up 
^ the satellite 

'^r<^r and 

a 

onse 




^n update basis. 



Intelligence was provided to 



'C::jtf and the staff on 



AO fornal brief.: r.g.s were conducted at the JTF. 
A read-file of all pertinent intelligence ■ was available to 

staff members and intelligence personnel of subordinate units. 
Subordinate units were required tc read the intelligence 
rc nrts and extract applicable data, since only one copy of each 
re: J?t was provided '-2. int^^l-^i^ence reports, were also forward 



AFTER ACTION REPORT 



J2 




lSE 



P?.E-DEPLOY^!ENT 



cf 



began preparing deploimen.: foot-lockers containing 
intelligence materials approximately one month prior to receipt 
of the deployr-.er.t order.' A detailed listing had been prepared 
of intelligence products t hat—^puld be. requi red to support the 
deployed J-2 operation at/ig^jBBHHflBV^ ^* final check was 
nade with SFOD-D^'to insurgthat aff c ritical items, were being 




t& ^s'isT" C^^atTorial planners in the event ot a significant 
change in the operational concept once the JTF had arrived at 




Final coordination was made with DIA,|pjp^^BHpH con- 
oe^^yj^^^itelligence support from those agenciSltolne JTF at 
^''^ ^^T ^Tand the Respons e Cell in the Pentagon. Cominunications 
p erson nel ^ ^omn|H|^BHV and the JCSE moved forward ^^SKtt 
i^ffl^e fore th^TWTnain body, established communication links 
to**CONUS, and began receiving intei licence reports. 



(3 J J-2 contacted all of 

in::-un wi th 'SFCD-i: ^' 




lonitors and coordinated their 
J-2 coordinated v;ithf CIA 




An 



Once the deployment order was received and a date for 
deploynient of the JTF was set, a deception plan concerning a 
training exercise was implemented. The objective of the 
deception was to hide the reality of the JTF deployment and 
the irjninent execution of the rescue option. T he objective ^ 

g ^gQ ct ^ it <i g^UvVKf ajT ' some personnel on tne stati wno were 
programmeQ to deploy were not formally advised of the actual 
deployment until 2-3 days after receipt of the order. Con- 
sequently, they functioned for a period of time under the 
ni s con ception that another traininQ qxercise was scheduled. 




1. That any deception plan to hide the actual deployment of 



INTEL ITEMS FOR DEl LOYMIilNT 




ITEM 




ANNEX B/OPORD 
INTEL ESTIMATE #5 
OB/GUARD FOLDER 
TEHRAN OB/AIR OB 
BACKGROUND FOLDER 
DIA_ RADAR CHARTS (3) 



1 cv 
1 cy 
1 cy 
1 cy 
1 cy 
3 CVS 
1 ry 



HOSTAGE DATA 
HOSTAGE DEBRIEF 
HOSTAGE PHOTOS 
HOSTAGE VIDEO TAPES 
BLUEPRINTS OF BUILDINGS 




1 cy 

2 cya 



WEATHER PACKAGE 
TIME CONVERSION CHARTS 
E&E POINTEE-TALKEE 
BLOOD CHITS 

TRANSLATIONS OF BLOOD CHITS 



DMA ROUTE PRODUCTS 

GARMSAR 25 

TEHRAN EAST APPROACH #3 25 

TEHRAN-KARA J 25 

TEHRAN-MANZ ARIYEH 2 5 



DMA SPECIAL MAP PRODUCTS 

1:50,000 TEHRAN SPECIAL 25 

1:25,000 CITY PLAN (4 SHEETS) 4 

B/W CITY PLAN W/EMBASSIES 25 

COLOR CITY MAPS 25 

TEHRAN EAST APPROACH (PLASTIC) 25 

ONC NORTH (PLASTIC) 50 

ONC SOUTH (PLASTIC) 50 

IRAN ROAD MAP (PLASTIC) 50 

IRAN ROAD MAP (PAPER) 50 




'Siii r,-i.- . 




DMA PHOTO-GRIDDED PRODUCTS 

COM? OUND- STAD I UM 12 

MANZARIYEH 1 2 

MEHRABAD 12 

nAIN airfield 12 

DESERT TRACK #1 5C 



DIA PHOTO MATERIAL LATEST/BEST 

COMPOUND 573 

STADIUM 3/3 

MFA • , 3/3 

MEHRABAD " 3/3 

KARA J 3/3 

SEMNAN NEW 3/3 

NAMAK 3/3 

ANARAK 3/3 

DARBAND 3/3 

DESERT TRACK #1 3/3 
BLIVET DROP LOCATIONS 

A. 3/3 

B. 3/3 

C. 3/3 

D. 3/3 
GHOST AIRFIELD 3/3 
TRANSFER AREA (CAVANSERY) 3/3 
STAGING SITE (WAREHOUSE) 3/3 




JTF PLANNING BOOKS 

TRUCK ROUTE 1 cy 

HELICOPTER ROUTE 1 cy 

EMERGENCY LZ ' s 1 cy 

CRITICAL FACILITIES 1 cy 

D>LA DATA POINT REDCUTION'S 1 cy 




MC&G MATERIALS 
GNC 12 



JNC 35, 36, 22, 23 

ONC G4, G5, G6, H6 , H7 

TPC G5A, G5B, G5C, G5D 
H6B, H7A, H7B, H7D 

JOG NI 39-1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 

NI 39-11, 12, 15, 16 

NI 40-10 



5 cys C/.' 5"* £-e-o) 

5 cys r/ . -z. t^,*-*.) 

5 cys C^' ^j^^^^cr*^) 

5 cys f / : XcTD^tr*^) 

10 cys (TEHRAN/SEMNAN/MANZARIYEH) 

10 cys (I^AIN/ESFAHAN) 



10 cys (DESERT TRACK) 
2 cys 



FLIGHT SUPPORT MATERIALS 

FLIP CHART L19/L20 4 cys 

FLIP CHART H13/H14 4 cys 

FLIP CHART L15/L16 4 cys 

FLIP CHART L17/L18 4 cys 

EMROUTE SUPPL-E/NA/ME ■ 4 cys 

F.LIP (VOL 1) PUB TERM E/NA/ME 4 cys 

FLIP (VOL 2) PUB TERM E/NA/ME 4 cys 

MIL AVN NOTICE E/NA/ME 4 cys 



DEBRIEF SUPPORT MATERIALS 
HOSTAGE DEBRIEF FORMS 
TAPE RECORDER AND TAPES 
SHORT WAVE RADIO 
SPARE BATTERIES 



ADMIN/MESSAGE SUPPORT 

DD 173 (OVERPRINTED) 
MANIFOLD PAPER (CARBON) 
LARGE FOAM BRIEFING BOARDS 




191600Z MAR 80 




fm: 
TO: 



p 0 e e i 




2^ iSi 




L n n I 

SUBJ: IRAN SITUATION REPORT 

1, INCREASED HOSTILITY AMONG SOME LEADING IRANIAN 
RELIGIOUS FIGURe^ND PUBLIC DISPUTES AMONG POLITICAL LEADERS 
■SRE^NTRIBUTING TO^TFC ALREADY UNSTABLE ADMINISTRATION IN TEHRAN. 
Wl'THfN THE-^HEOCRACY, OPEN DISAGREEMENTS HAVE ARISEN BHTvyEEN 

AOA I NST^i^^f!^^^ 

OITilB^XlLITICAL^SCENEr TilERE REPORTEDLY IS^A GRQWiC NUMBER OfTif^ 
'tm^etENCes'BETVVEETI PROVINCIAL AUTHORITIES ArO THE ADMI 
\ iMTFMflAKi^j; wFi. A5:.jf«i^f N JHE ADM INISTRAT 





tS"."*-;."*"" : 



2. PRESIDENT BANI-SADR TOLD A FRENCH INTERVIEWER RECENTLY THAT 
KHOMEINI WAS "IN COMPLETE AGREEMENT AS REGARDS THE DANGER OF 
PARALLEL DEC I S ION- MAKI NG CENTERS," ACCORDING TO BANI-SADR, 
KHOMEINI WILL PRONOUNCE ON THIS POINT IN AN IRANIAN NEW YEAR 
MESSAGE ON MARCH 21. BANI-SADR IS QUOTED AS SAYING "IRAN 
CANNOT STArO THE PARALYSIS ANY LONGER. - 

^ 5. THE DOS WAS ABLE TO TALK TO BRUCE LAINGEN AIO HIS TWO 

COLLEAGUES AT THE FOREIGN MINISTRY YESTERDAY. THE THREE ARE 

; DESPERATE FOR NEWS, BUT OTHERWISE WELL. DOS WAS ABLE TO 
PATCH THROUGH CALLS TO THE FAMILIES IN EACH CASE. 



5. 'REFERRING TO A REPORT THAT HE HAD STATED THE IRANIAN GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD GUARANTEE THATJTHE SHAH'S LIFE IF THAT WERE THE COST OF 
HIS EXTRADITION, BANT-SADR REPORTEDLY NOW SAYS HE PERSONNALLY 
FAVORS THIS COURSE, BUT ANY DECISION WOULD BE UP TO THE REVOL- 
UTIONARY COUNCIL ANDTlTO KHOliiEINI. HE APPARENTLY ALSO COMMENTED 
THAT GIVEN IR AN* S (SbSECT I VE OF WANTING TO "CHANGE INTERNATIONAL 
RELXTIONS," refraining from EXECUTING TH E SHAH WO ULD BE TRIVIAL 
IN COMPARISON. J^HB^ 



^ " THE INTERNATIONAL COURT Of JUSTICE « N THE HAGUE WTClT-HEAfr-l 

ARGUKCNTS IN THE HOSTAGE CASE ON MARCH l8 AND 19 . THE SCARING 
WILL OPEN WITH A STATEMENT BY THE COURT'S PRESIDENT NOTING THAT 
IRAN HAD BOTH IGNORED AN ORDER TO FREE THE HOSTAGES AND FAILED 

^ TO OFFER A DEFENSE, 

7. REUTER REPORTS THIS MORNING THAT IRAN'S REVOLUTIONARY GUARDS 
HAVE ANNOUNCED THE ARREST OF A WOMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY OFFICIAL 
WHO HAS ALLEGEDLY CONFESSED TO PASSING INFORMATION TO WILLIAM 
DAUGHERTY, ONE OF AT LEAST THREE HOSTAGES ACCUSED BY THE MILITANTS 
WITH BEING CIA AGENTS, A SPOKESMAN FOR THE MILITANTS IS SAID TO 
HAVE CONFIRMED THE REVOLUTIONARY GUARDS' STATE^vCNT, BUT GAVE NO 
FURTHER DETAILS HIMSELF, 

8. THE FUNDAMENTALIST AND PREDOMINANTLY aERICAL ISLAMIC REPUBLICAN 
PARTY (IRP> APPEARS TO HAVE CONSOLIDATED ITS LEAD IN THE FIRST 

; ROUND OF PARLIAMENTARY BALLOTING BY TAKING i\6 OF THE 69 SEATS 
ACTUALLY WON SO FAR, IT APPEARS VIRTUALLY CERTAIN, HOWEVER, 
THAT TWO- THIRDS OF THE SEATS IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT WILL NOT BE 
DECIDED IN THIS VOTING ROUND, POSTPONING SEATING THE NEW DEPUTIES 
UNTIL AFTER A RUN OFF VOTE ON APRIL 5. 

9. THE IRP CLAIMS THE LEAD IN ABOUT HALF OF 75 DISTRICTS 
WHERE AN APRIL U RUN-OFF WILL BE NEEDED. IN THE REMAINING 
116 DISTRICTS VOTE COUNTING IS AS YET NOT COMPLETED. 

10 IRANIAN AUTHORITIES HAVE RESPONDED TO ELECTION FRAUD 
CHARGES BY SETTING UP A COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE B ALLOT-R IGG ING 
COMPLAINTS. NEVERTHELESS, OBSERVERS IN TEHRAN SAY 'J LOOKS AS 
THOUGH THE GOVERNMENT INTENDS TO LET THE ELECTION RESULTS STAND. 
BANI-SADR'S MOST RECENT STATEMENT ON THE SUBJECT, FOR EXAMPLE, 
NOTES ONLY THAT ANY IRREGULARITIES ARE PROBABLY DUE TO 
-EXCESSIVE PARTISANSHIP AND "LAX ORGANIZATION." 

11. USUN REPORTS SECRETARY-GENERAL WALDHEIM INFORMALLY BRIEFED 
SECURITY COUNCIL MEMBERS YESTERDAY ON THE WORK 0^ THE COMMISSION. 
HE EMPHASIZED IN HIS REMARKS THAT THE COMMISSION'S MANDATE, APPROVED 
• BY BOTH THE U.S. AND IRAN, REQUIRES BOTH A REVIEW OF IRAN' S 

GRIEVANCE AND A SEARCH FOR WAYS TO RESOLVE THE HOSTAGE CRISIS. 
WALDHEIM SAID HE DID NOT CONSIDER THE COMMISSION TO HAVE FAILED AS 
VTALuntiM oAiu nti y ATTITUDE IN IRAN TOWARD THE U.N. AND 



IT HAD HELPED 
ITS WORK. 



TO 



OF TEN 

IRAN. 



■eONtrNDI NG""EFF0RTS to BLOCK 
NEh, U.S. DESIGNED, ITALIAN-MADE HELICOPTERS 



ACCOUl 
DEL I VERil^ 
ORDERED BY, 



17. WEATHER ANALYSIS FOR THE MIDDLE EAST - 19 MARCH 191S0 " 

fA) POOR HEATHER OVER IRAN TODAY AS MAJOR STORM COVERS ALMOST THE 
ENTIRE roUNTRY WITH CLOUDY SKIES, RAINSHOHERS, AND ISOLATED THUNDER- 
ISI. A HeS^ ll^rcR AIR D'STURBANCE IS EVIDENT OVER THE EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN BRINGING CLOUDY SKIES TO Nl/fl OF EGYPT A(*D WESTERN 
TORKEY JET STREAM CIRRUS STILL TRANSITING SOUTHERN PORTION OF THE 
MIO^E eIsT ACROSS EGYPT AND SAUDI ARABIA, OTHERWISE CLEAR TO PARTLY 
CLOUDY CONDITIONS FOR THESE TWO AREAS, 

(B) LONG RANGE OUTLOOK FOR THE MIDDLE EAST REGION 
19-21 A MAJOR STORM MOVES THROUGH IRAN WITH COLD FRONT 

EXtI»|5g SOUTfi bScK ACROSS THE PERSIAN GULF INTO SAUDI ARABIA 
1Q-2flTH WITH CLEARING SKIES BEHIND THE STORM PATH, WITH CLEAR NG 
o'veI THE WAOLE cSS/lTOY BY LATE 2gTH, THE NEXT SYSTEM APPROACHING 
WESTERN TURKEY TODAY IS A WEAK UPPER AIR DISTURBANCE WITH 
WW CEILINGS. RA I NSHOWERS, ArC POSSIBLY SOKC ISOLATED THUNDER- 
STOR^ AFFECTInS PRIMARILY THE I TERRANI AN Al« CENTRAL 
MIDDLE EAST AS IT TRACKS ACROSS SYRIA AND IRAQ TO PASS INTO 
"ran THE 21 ST. A STRONGER UPPER AIR DISTURBANCE IS EXPECTED 

TO OEvIlOP IN EXfREVe NH PORTION OF EASTERN MED I TERR A^E AN A ^ 
UDVE INTO TURKEY ON THE 21ST. EGYPT AND SAUDI ARABIA WILL ESCAPE 
THE BRUNT OF THESE STORMS HAVING FAIR SKIES AND WARM TEMPERATURES 
Im ?HE MOST PA^T JET STREAM CIRRUS MOVNG ACROSS NORTHERN AFRICA 
sSSuZd^CO^InCe tAaW I NG ACROSS THE SOUTHERN PORTIONS OF THE 

22-ig^fRrC0»«INATI0N OF UPPER AIR OISTURB^^^S EXPECTED T^^^ 
REMAIN OVER IRAN 22-23RD. HIGH PRESSURE TO DOMINATE THE MIDDLE 
EAST TES^SAilL? II-iSTH'BEFORE NEXT STORM MOVES INTO 
AREA ON THE 25TH AS A WARM FRONT. * «»i£-PSONy.^°LLOWS ON 26TH INTO 
TURKEY AND GRADUALLY TRACKS EASTWARD INTO NW IRAN BY THE 2^ 
SOUTHERN PORTIONS OF MIDDLE EAST TO REMAIN HOT AND DRY FOR THE 
MOST PART WITH BLOWING OUST/SAND FROM AFTERNOON WINDS. 

(O WIND/TURBULENCE FORECAST FOR '"AN 4 PERSIAN GULF 
IRAN: WESTERLY SURFACE Wl rOS <S-NW AT 10-15 S:^°JS GUSTS 25-50 KNOTS 
19TH DECREASING TO 5-15 KNOTS 20TH. LIGHT TO MODERATE TURBULENCE 
SURFACE 10.000FT 19TH, NONE AFTER 20/18Z. 

P^S IAN GULF: SURFACE TO 1500FT AGL Wl NOS WESTERLY (SW-NW) 
10-20 KNOTS WITH LIGHT TURBULENCE 19-20TH. 
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!. THE CAPAEILI7Y OF THE IHANIAK AI^ FCPCE 

ITS AIR DEFENSE MISSION CAN BEST EE DESCPIrE-D AS LIMITED. TmtE-VAL 
C0>JFLICTS, SHnpTAGES OF TRAINED MAINTENANCE? PE-!^0^•^'^L AN'D SPA^E -A'^'^? . 
PURGES OF KEY SENIOR OFFICEPS AND PILOTS j^^^^^yj^^^^AL 

P.ROPT PE : ^SCNNEL have iLAlLJJ^TPlMOriA^ 






«.^w-nLL- ^LALY T^^IS DI ST^-'GU I SHED F^^OV 7LYAPEL PATE. TO C 
OPERATIONALLY *PEADV, ALL 0K-3CAP/ SYSTEMS (I^'CLUIIVG ^TAPCN f^cTT 
^'UST EE FULLv CPEJWTIONALi ^HILE AN AIPCPA^T ;'A'- -I C-'^^SirT-iI 
FLYAELZ IF IT CAN EECCNE AIP90Pr:E PEGAPDLESS "".THE CPEPATir"AL 5 
OF ITS ^TEAPO^! SYSTEM. 

_ MANY 0^ THE SENIOR Al- ^O^CE O'^FICEPS HAVE ?ZZr '^/^GET 
A'!D MANY .^ASE CaWANDERS-^»&>^att&fc-i<<M^«£«*«aMI^^ 
LlTTL«E»eEo*»JCE J COMMANDS APE CHANGING PA^IDL^' CO^I?rT-irn T^ 
■TNSTAEILlTY'/THr^SLANlFICATION^^ OF THE AP>-'ED ^OPCES JS TA''r^^ I 
TOLL THROUGH LOSS OF PILOTS •mO DO NOT LIVE U^. TO THEMSLA^'IC OOP 

THOSE T'.*HO DPINK OP GAMBLE CP TO NOT SAY PRAYERS). DISCIPLINE A"D 
V'^PALE HAVE SU^'C'EPED AS A RESULT AND CONTRA NJ^F^ APE TA HN^^O 
r'ITlATI'*E lUE To' tHE UNCEPTAIN S.ITW^'^IC^''. 
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T'-A." T'" S^E'*, Tp'^A'T^^^"'^'^g:?"'r:^:"'?"s^.•LL^; , AL'^E-'^AT!'.- P ?^''--CEE .^i 
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OTHER RELATED ITEMS ; 
J2 PERSONNEL INVOLVED ; Maj 

POINTS OF CONTACT: 

DMA - 254-4426 




DMA - 




HQ DMA -/?54-4445 ; : 
DMAAC - (314) 263-4806 (AV) 693 




/ ' DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

( ^ WASHIM6TON. tPlOl 

MACHINE; 227-3178 VOICE: 227-4078/225-1861 

DACOM TRANSMITTAL SHEET 

DTG RECEIVED FOR TRAN S MITTAL: 

FROM: 



Org/0£fice Symbol 


Name of Originator 


Qrlcinator Tel. Nr. 









Subject: . \ 


Classification 


Nr of Pages 




-5 <^(L^ //VoRDrfUu 


3' 



TO: 



Org/Office Symbol 


Name of Recipient 


Recipient's Tel Nr. 


IDKAAC^ 







DTG Docisnent Transmitted 


Operator 







^Deliver Immediately ^Return Original 

I I Deliver During Normal Duty Hours 
REMARKS/TRANSMISSION HISTORY: 





FM: HIHHHI 



/ 



TO: DMAAC/ 




1. We need DI4?mC to study 2 more short routes for vertical 
obstructions , 

2. Routes are to be designated RED 4, 5 as indicated on the 

r 

accompanying map, 

\ 

3. DCL - 300* AGL 

4. Lanes indicated on map. 

5. Request same product as before keyed to 1:50,000 Special map. 

6. We will send courier to pick up product - essentially an 
instant replay of what I did last time. \. 

7. Classification of product to be SECRET NOFORN.^ 

8. Suspense: As soon after Thanksgiving Day' as ^Kjssible but 
within 3 weeks. Not a crunch project (not an overtime crash and 



burn) . 



9. 



Thank you. 







.PS/*GD/100 August 1979 



APPENDIX IV - VO IDENTfflCATON CODES 



Code No. 



015 



030 



V,ii 111 III nh-trir«'"" THpntilicatlon 



Pipelines over gorges, rivers or en*aya,ents. 

^ ^f»^^3nd.ngb transn-itting and receiving, 

cooling, water towers, sUckmasts. observation, 
water intake, lattice towers, airfidd control towers, 
Ught standards and flare pipes. 

T.^ers (euvedk transmitting and receiving, ^ 
sticltmasts and communications. 
Building: industrial, commercial, institutional, 
apartments, warehou^ hang^. vadium, power plant, 
house of religious worship.hospital. school, grain elevator, 
prison, palace, castle and administration. 

^ iJficiduousJifiSfilalifitt- 
rvrrrrrrn y'^"*"^'""- 

^aza oil storage, silo, gasometer and water 



A ££E Arm^S^ £A/CLoSu^e5 1 AND Z 



IV- 1 

UNCLASSIFIED 



PS/'^GD/lOO 
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090 Bridges: deck, suspension, arch, truss, lift, cantilever, 

movable span and trestle. 
100 DrUling Rigs/Derricks: off-shore platforms, cranes^ 

dredges and draglines. 
110 Dams. 

120 MisceUaneous: ski jumps, ferris wheels, monuments, 

arches, steeples,pyramids, advertising/display signs, 
aqueducts and lighthouses. 

130 Dissimilar Aggregatec Obstructions. 

m Area Where Data Collection Not Requested by User. 

150 Area Where Terrain Variations Too Great ipt Command 

Clearance Setting. 

160 Area Where Required Imagery for VO Analysis Not Available. 

170 Area Where Level 1 VO Height Threshold Different 

Than That in Remainder of Data Block. 



IV-2 

UNCLASSIFIED 



VOIC EXAMPLES 



OBQ 



1 




ii ftRR Fipea, 





DAMS 
110 




J 



nEClOUOUS 

oso 




3 
I 




III-9 
UNCLASSIFIED 




III-3 
UNCLASSIFIED 




FBIS 93 <ZEE SO — HOSTAGES I1QVED> 

flFP: UNCDNFIPMED REPDPTS INDICATE HDSTflGES IM NGPTHMEST TEMfeftli 
PR23l'?n7 PftPIi mFP IN ENGLISH 1853 GMT 23 DEC 79 Pft 

aEXT> TEHPANj dec. £3 <RFP>— THE 50 AMERICAN HOSTAGES HELD 
HERE HAVE LEEU MOVED BY THEIR STUDENT CAPTORS FROM THE U.S. EMtRSSY 
TO AN UNIDENTIFIED LOCATION^ A WELL-INFORMED CATHOLIC SOURCE SAID 
TODAY. 

THE IRANIAN ?:TUDENTS MHO HAVE BEEN OCCUPYING THE EMBASSY SINCE 
* NOVEMBER 4 REPORTEDLY TOLD A LOCAL CATHOLIC PRIEST OF THE MOVE 
DURING A MEETING HELD TO PLAN CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES FDR THE 
HOSTAGES., 

ACnORDinr. to one of the priests who attended this MEETING—AND 
HIS VER:-:I0M HA>: BEEN CONFIRMED BY OTHER PRIESTS WHO WERE PRESENT— THE 
HOSTAGES HAVE BEEN TRANSFERRED TO ANOTHER PART OF TEHRAN. 

HDWE'"'ER> HE ADDED • WE CANNOT TELL YOU WHERE. THE LOCAL 
CATHOLIC CLERGY HAD APPARENTLY BEEN INFDRMEI^ OF THE LOCATION. 

OTHER • llNnONFIRMED REPORTS FROM CATHOLIC AND ISLAMIC CIRCLES' 
INDICATED THAT THE HOSTAGES MAY HAVE BEEN TRANSFERRED TO THE - 
MODEL PRISON IN VI N* NORTHWEST OF TEHRAN.- 

WELL-INFORMED SOURCES SAID THAT ARCHBISHOP DUVAL OF ALGIERS 
IS EXPErTED TO ARRIVE HERE TOMORROW AND TO VISIT THE HOSTAGES IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE WISHES OF AYATOLLAH RUHDLLAH KHDMEYNI. 

23 DEC 1900Z .KH/Kk 






* , Becfascifiod; QC^ — 0 «>" 0 ^ 



4 



FBI^ 104 <:EE 14? 1^. — RFP REPORTS? 



RFP: FRENCH DEPUTIES SRY IRAN TO RELEASE HOSTfiGES SDDM 

□M£32c'00 PhPI;!. hFP IM Er4GLISH Sl^e GMT £3 DEC 79 DM 

<TEXT> TEHPftN? DEC. £3 <RFP> — A DELEGATIDr* OF THREE 
FRENCH NATIDNRL ASSEMBLY DEPUTIES HERE RECEIVED MORD FROM IRANIAN 
AUTHDRITIE: TOMIGHT THAT THREE hMEPICAN HDSTAGE" WOULD EE FREED 
WITHIN THE NEXT FEW HOURS AND THE OTHER 46 COULD BE RELEASED SOON 
AFTER. 

IN A PRESS STATEMENT* THE FRENCH DEPUTIES SAID THE THREE 
HOSTAGES HAD BEEN JUDGED BV THE STUDENTS AND FOUND NOT GUILTY. THEY 
SAID IF THE AMERICANS DO NOT CONTRIBUTE TO WORSENING THE SITUATIDNii 
"THE 47 OTHER HOSTAGES SHOULD BE RELEASED SOON. " 

IN THE CDMMUNIOUE!. THE FRENCH DEPUTIES SAID THAT THE IRANIAN 
AUTHORITIES HAD ACKNOWLEDTED THE INFLUENCE OF SUBSTANTIAL FRENCH 
EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE A RELEASE OF HOSTAGES. 

CCC: PARAGRAPH ONE? LINE FOUR TO READ: 

WITHIN THE NEXT FEW HOURS AND THE OTHER 47 COULD BE RELEASED SOON 
23 DEC 2223Z KH/RSC" " ' " 
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Tftlipr45- ,CLfiMDESTINE> VOICE DF TmiW&eiiiM^'^'Si^^tTilMt 
JO EUfOPE fiMD TURKEY 0600 GMT 16 MDV.=7AJ(»- ^ 




aiDATTFIEUTEP COMMENTftRY: "THE DEMANDS OF THE IlfftNIflN PEOPLE 
fiRE JUiTIFIEB"> irnniroi KtUPLE 

<TEXT> DEAR LISTENERS^ SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMEffTS ARE TAKING 
PLACE IN DUR NEIGHBOR IRAN. THESE DEVELOPMENTS HAVE DHCE MORE CLARIFIED 
INTEPNATIONAL REACTIONS AND IMPERIALISMS— FIRST AND FOREMOST 
U.S. IMPERIALISM— REAL INTENTIONS, THEIR flSSRESSIVE POLICIESf 
THEIR EFFORTS TO DOMINATE OTHER PEOPLES AND THEIR PLOTS TO ENGAGE / 
t IN MILITARY VENTURES TO SAFEGUARD THEIR INTERESTS. FURTHERMORE, 
THESE DEVELOPMENTS HAVE PROVED THAT THE JUSTIFIED STRUGGLE • ■ 
FOR THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE PEOPLES AND THEIR FREEDOM AS WELL 
AS i^OR LASTING PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP AMONG PEOPLES IS AN 
INSEPARABLE PART DF THE STRUGGLE WAGED AGAINST U.S. IMPERIALISM 
AND HAVE EXPOSED THE CURRENT IMPORTAMCE OF THIS STRUS6LE. 

THE^Ieti n^^^^"f n'^'^L?"! REQUESTS OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLE? 
THE FETOril TO IRHN DF THE SHftH — WHO IS RESPONSIBLE PHP TMP k-Ti i rwr 
□F THOUSAtlDS DF IRAHIflN PATRIOTS— AN END TO U.S. INTEPFEPENcl 
NTD THEIR COUNTRY, AND A STOP TO THE USE OF THE U S EMBAsiv 
TT;? CONSULATES IN IRAN AS THE CENTER OF CIA AG^^TS IeInS sInT " 
JUStJ^Id ™^ OF THE IRANIAN PEOP J ARE 

,'''\^^i„Z^^ ^EEN THE REACTION DF AGONIZED U.S. IMPERIALISM AFTER 

^"Mtf'^r;4'^^ Jr."-^ "^-^ PDSITIDMS IN T«S pIIt 

-^r,^),."... C-- l-OiT? WniiHIIiGTON HAS BEGUN TO IMPOSE AN 

tCDNDMIi, EMBARGO ON IRAN. IT IS BLOCKING . IRANS MONEY IN ITS 
't I""" DISPATCHING MAR^HIPS TO IRANS VICINITY. THUS, 

-ni^ tcZlK^'^^^*'^ ATTACK ON fi COUNTRY THAT HAS ASKED 

:2^"5L'^'J^-''''^'=^ENCE IN ITS INTERNAL AFFftlRS. A TRIAL OF 
iHIi. ATTmCK is being STAGED IN TEXAS; : . 



-TfiTc" « •lOM^rnrtK Hit WELT UKITES THAT THE UNITED L**-^*" /, w 

"^n^lr^'^^J!^^!^^^^ I^'P'LEMENT ft PLAN FDR fi MILITfiRV fi^TftCK TO^^^"^^ 
Ir.hU. IT ADDS THfiT MO TIME SHOULD BE LOST IN THIS DIRECTION. (Onl^'^ 

cTTcSo^i'^?; ^^^^^ PRESSURES DF U.S. IMPERIALISM AND ITS OVERT ^ 
-TTEMPT? fiT fi.3GPES-IDN H.5fiIN-T TPRN MILL BE FOILED BY THE DETERMINED 

OF THE BLOODY fiPMlNI^TPfiT 

- , ^^w. FOR YEnRS. THE IRhNIi=iH PE| 

711^..^'^^^^^^^^ T"HEIR DEMRNHS flS WELL fiS IN THE STRUGGLE 
»H£, HR£ UrtblNG mGhINST the U.S. IMPERIflLISM. 



THE TUXiEH RftRTY— THE PARTY DF THE IPflNIfiN COMMUNISTS— HAS 
--irfrf^' UNITY DF ACTION AND FORCE OF THE PROGPESSrVE 

r;.,:. THE IPAMIAN PEOPLE Iti THE STRUGGLE BEING I.IAGED 
^-Hlff.T^tr. IMPERIALISM. 




J^;<(I55 KRlC AlHPuPC: N*vr(d'n) AP«Y(fl4) Wilt 



t'.r recce zrH '""-:^^' . ' .* 
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V7CZC'*CC'' v^J ' f^o? * n H F T '« - ^: T ' • 1. 
ACTION 



0T3TS 



z/vY CCCCr -T.' 

r>* secsTatf: ^asmv-c 

To A*!EHSA^.*»Y I'lA^^AH**.':; jf'^r'-TAT'i. u'*-:-:' 



" 0 . . ; 




Try? "Ot"'- ''^'•'^ ^T'-* T r ■? T / 1' i' ' 

rt^^T^;^^ T • "^"^i* •'•t-icY ■•iv."^ r 
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AfiTT-A^Cj^A*- ACtr'I^I'^o, AT Tur ^iM'f Tt^'t "H*Tf M«r$ PtOTS 

3Y3TC^! or tpan at tmk r.Oi\i> or ATTt'^TtoH, 

V« 5 ! T'""AT|:":- t^- PTJHA'-.i'' ^it.".. .' Th» CtHTFP OF T -iV AFGHAN . . 

CfilJ^I^^'AW LFaOL''*^ n,^ THe ArOHAM HEPCFNARIES, WrtO OPtffATt 

Ifi 0\'.f( r^OMTL^.^^'S TTK^-^I^OPr • "AS VE^'Y. CLV*t CnryT At.T 8 *>flTH- , 

Tri^: A -ifc Kit t-HH CCt.'- i V< N. li'iT C^UtiT^Y 
FOUU^VIT'-^- Tnr »r:-.-0?.-.;T I f'-J, a-'' ^.«''' ST»lVlNd tn ?^r4Te« - 1« AlT 
Th'^'O-IGH ^^l'nuf:£-^ :>( ^Y -J.-^l:.'. Tr-ir ClI'ITF-K cF TiiE AFGHAN.: 

TmT.N'*. ti^ T'»A? Tf^T- L J^':- *:'!.^' .."< T-:s .>P*r y'^'i ; 'ASh'MAO ' 

15 Tf^P -'AvO* Or T-'"-:'-.c ^.-.SAi; i ' ^^Ti OnS TrAf HAV? » ^ . 

co'^c^AUt": THr'*^-'eivK3 liM^'f:-- t ;^aj:5< r^F ^ , ■ 

ATTEHPTI^J^ TP Xtirn^'bXr^ tt^ ^Criv^iry ^'^ t^STABU I SMIH^ -k; 
AFTrhAN CA.'f'^ I^- riT/.-r;;^ T:;.):.--, 17 THAT THt: HUITA^Y 

TpAl^U'^'U r'v T"i^S'=' M ortr>,^.:..Y - ^'-^V^ TS C!"''UVJf Tr Li f Y - FO«?HeR 

s*VAKisTf. ftMT dcriii- L-i^ii; ^•■) I 'C r oT^iicTin^.*; fir cia . . ■:■'^•■--. 
E^PLOy^:t;^ IN riKr^T^ri, I T i -^ f-'OT '?JC FF ICwUT TO COWPHEhEn?^ 
TH*:- FACT THAT AB^ve A^L TMF ^RlHe.f>>f AlK OF THJ?. TK*iNlNC . 
I5 THiJ 3Tnif;r,L«* *C&r'$Y T;.r- -IaT^i^ OF THf »EVOl''TION WIThTS 
Ol;(=^ rOUi-^Ti^Y, ?b"r?:MTLr IT ^.A~> ^^trj^ f^EVFALlir*- ?i<AT A?10NG 
THT KTIVITIFS, ti- T ^r- Afr,.;-; JMU'-I.ti^'r^ A?'S'»r 5Tr:ri IN 1*JAN 

CMiK.rM^lNr: Afr:'.j m trr.-,../; ^;^^tCfe^A^■■»l€:^ iU^Ku 1^ THIS 
<;aM£ ^a:;^ Iff >i45H'-l: , 7' ;. S^'L:. S?>iL?'Art^T t:iri 

HfcRCK**A*?.Y -fctFHnNTo i*; T.lf; .>.t.*J. yF..jK>M, 

^KCC^T t\/::WT? ?N C;"r- ■"./! L> ''^ T ••' Y J-TiiO^^iT^'i'^i TrtAT I^IivJiL 



■■ PAGE ■■"is ^ ■ V-i^-; — ■ i" I L 4 r "I • ■■ , « t HOP -■ 

HAO ALSO 1 .Tt-c^cife., Ti-r 7 r^T^ 'JS TF T T T ' nf- THi.-; i^fTlv* 
ITY OF T'li: Oi'tr. Hr i,Ft,H.^/! CUV •!^'JKK^v"^Lf'T!0^'.^ T.-^ir- I'-<a-v, 

Funds mir-*. yr*.^ sava^ist iV??f/^T*^ ok th*. ct* ^'ffc*-!^';. thj^cj^h 

au*? TSLAHIC ?t?>i;?LTL. .i?-?rowci'" , THE o^lTLO ITiir? IS \n 
T«E »HOCrSS OF fCVr?I5^LV rO^C^NTK ATI»C ITS a^K^.T NAVAL 
.^v. - fO'^CC -TW THE VTCl^-itTV OF THE >»?H51AN bUL^^. TrtC PtNTAtoCN 

.;. . 3AF£5UAKf!lNn THZ :-JltITArY :'iT'i-»t«T1 -yf IHJ; 

United ST ATr<^, 

STATES. . KtT«lN- our iliJ^Jur^'f Jr'X t.i.'^i. NfLlt'^- O*.- IT;, Fli-lu 

AnO 0FF|r^:i;'5 THK ruPri''^ :Hpr}.:T>L /t^T^Y, IT '•5:£ 
SAlrJ WXT^ COi/FT;^^^{^L THAT 'T.-i'T CiiSr-f: r>r r-r co-ivT-.P* 

'i' -8uPtPV|i>r-:J^ Tr-r. CtHT'^ AL I '<Ti: LL T 'ir>i.L «.;c.*C/«* 

v.. . Is ALSO roUiiTt- ^^■Oivr T;iror riL*c?': Fo^cr3, 

OUR COUMTK^'51 WLrtf.T eVuNTS — iit'CW A iC i 'Ta I'^rVTf'i,- IN" 
■ ■ VA?*10US PLACFS, TCt'v?0»*, ATTACKS AKCJ ASSA'.'LTS Js' OFFjCtS 

NOT AtCIOIiVT*?.'. T^r. !.){TTFO 5TAT£S A«iO rT*> *^A>rJ.rj 4>40 
• • UNHA9^E0 aSsnCTAT^:? CxPli^T"^ TH^ Ct.NTT^ OF ThE aF^han 

ArTlVlTir? A/*aT;'?T RfP»!i.L:r r^T^T^Ji, «ww Ifj- 

CITIWG T-^i Rt-'UTrT;;';:; p'L'rLl-''*J 0^ -sPLr: i^'-'J A--: -'DT 
AhAHP of T"<L K*CTo .•vM^!-'?" HF THt. AFfi^A't vul. J Ti O.N A'-ii' 

Fo^ PKOVa»-T?a* A,;/:;:ii>T -iC'MCLiJ^r S ■:iTI'??.r>.L, .f.J 

" Of" tHrT:?U'^ Fijrcf3 r-F Tii*^ ^u^':-?tUt:^^i a-^^Tn'^T U.S. 
H-P£PiAUl*'^ 

Wage 3 ^ i — — ' *-^tM I'^'Jt ! 



ftewT --WW*?*!*!***-**.'-** ■ • 

a-j-i-#4;-iysa^iig?vi.;.-;,';-v 




IT 9Y TAKTMr T^eae f'ACT^ Uito tnti%l^tij^lOH:^Mi&'clHl^S^ 
ou^sTinf^ IS JUSTLY i-'Ct^^y .-Y THi: Pjnrifc t . .KHjf.;^|s^iRgjj*;^^:^ 

t>hat a»£; ASsrci*TEC' with uNDC*? THt •xoHWt^:i(»^i*frs**»<'=^^^ 



U.S. CPNtRAL iMTHir'^^C^ AO^TNCYt 
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SUBJECT; MapAelated Products Delivery 



«^ - . 

a.-.: 

•J.-;. 

■f "., 



TIMEFRAME : Novenber 1979 - December 1980 

: - SUMMARY: _ 




y.J.i^' ^ ) J2 identified necessary maps and in conjunction 'witK 
^:Tf?DMA planned production of necessary speciaj. maps. 




;2. { ) J3 identified areas for training and tasked J2 to 
^acguire necessary maps and photo grids. : :"4SiJi^^r^« - r^r 

3. Depending upon situation, DMA would ship maps to J2 

or subordinate units as necessary. 



::-: CCOMHENTS ; 

1. (i-l) If maps were immediately available in WDC^ delivery 
some cases was same day and at least next day. 




^j?. (o^) Shipments from warehouses outsid^ of TOG or from ITOC 
Vto locations other than Pentagon were shipped Express Mail 



and in all cases were timely. 
r3. { tt) If aapa were out of stocJc or insufficient quantities 
existed additional maps were printed which would add a 
minimum of 1. day to delivery time. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 



G 




OTHER RELATED ITEMS ; 
J2 PERSONNEL INVOtiVED ; LtColl 

cpt^mip^pt 

POINTS OF CONTACT : 

DMA ^^f/^/Zf^lff HQ 254-4426 
ATTACHMENTS: 



Maj 





IdmONREHByEO 12356 
DEBIVEDROSI. 
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Declassified 
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CUSSIRnrHHRDItBIDt2356 



□ KEL eCfilTAHCBnEOTO. 
KWEDROI 





SUBJECT! NAIN iNFORMflTIOH SUPPLEMENT 
OFFlSln'Slio'^SiS^^rrAlS'SrLIT^I^^^^^ 

VISIT OCCURRING AUGUST 1978. «»^"ELD SEVERAL TIMES WITH LAST 

™lSws'*"' PERSbNNEL ESTIMATED AT 30-50 INDIVIDUALS BROKEN. 
U CAREER SARGEANT5 6-10 / 

2. CONSCRIPT SECURITY GUARDS l<-20 - 

3, ^, CONSCRIPT SUPPORT PERSONNEL 15-20 

fWUffJCATIONS 1= 
MOST.JhDQS L*INKED BY TELEPHONE': 
ALL.llNES.UNOERQRQUHD 
A ijSt!? !J'"£2^^"'^"*' LOCAfED Iiy BASE HQS/COMMAND POST BLnc 
4.,Hf^ATA FLOW#TO MICROWAVE .'SITE LOCATED 3.5 NM SOllTH OF COMPp^y 
SJ^SSflS IS JSlLfO? AUTOMATIC RELAY TO 1s?!!haS" " °^ 



ITARY 



A. 

OUT 



B. 



itfQUARDSnCAN BE EXPECTED AT FOLLOWl 
ifl,l}^|HAI»UQATE 



iNG LOCATIONSt 



i»i 

'>b»(Ut■^ 'f 



sHOSjiBLDG^I'. 
6ENBRAT0Rr:B 

Pi 



^LOna PERIMETER FENCE 



^CORNER POINTS 

HAVliSOMEvEXTERHAl^aiGHTlNQ TYPICALLY AT 
|TfvBUTK«OSr or COMPOUND 18 EITHER NOT LIT OR VERyI 
..!I!5*?^^*''**^S;LI6HTING (APPROX EVERY 75-100 FT,) 

ilL'I^^^S^^^M^^^ NAIN-ANARAK ROAD 

S!iS?SiS!5!l^l""I^2'';i^"^^''°^ES has been lowered atJ5 

»^...-u*v.«.*.« -^interfere WITH THE AIRCRAH APPROACl 



NNNM 



1^ 



DTG: 301330Z JAN 80 



'/A2'- 
HEL0/M2 



TO : TsEn^; 



cussncimNBEviEiEoiasi .-^ 



SUBJECT: SITUATION IP Iran 

WORLD, CAMADA WILL PAY FOR TW^Ar^S^^? '"^^^R* SOMEWHER'^ U' THE 
SAID IN A STATEMENT tJ SSSrIXlI^jJ Ih "pnpS?r'' Gh5tBZaSeh' 
CLANDESTINE DEPARTURE OF Tur ctv .inl'J- f^O^-IGN KU'ISTER SAIT THE 
CANADIAN PASSPOR?srU[r ^rpf p'pQ^g^^^E^ LEFT THE COUnVi^Q, 

50 AMERICAN HOSTAGES HELD AT thp ?, c^LS'^*'^ CONDITIONS WORSF FOR THE 
GHOTBZADEH INDICATED IRAN £mn n 1.^; ^JoE'^^^^^^ TEHRAN, NEVERTHELESS 
RELATIONS WITH CANADA Uf S^u?/ O^..^OR«ALLY ^REAK OFF PIPLONATIC * 

^OF PPESIpEn-EuS^-S^^j4^ TO ThJs AFPAin* 

DEHAN^E'D^^o'^KJSJ'HoTslil^Sgy?^^^^^^^^^ V^'lAt' ''''''' 

COULD SLIP OUT OF IRAN AT TH? WE<r?J5p ^ CANADIAN DIPLOMATS, 

LEDGE. A STUDENT SPOKESMAN TOLD R?S??p rI2?v^ J<«OW- 

MNISTPY MUST KNOW THE NUMBFP nF ^T^f^MA^c'-^ '"^^^ FOPflGN 

THAN THE KNOWN ™BeS OF CAmadJL' MP^^^^ "^W COME MORE 

THE STUDENT SPOKESMAN SAID t5e Imc?^ pm? n, ^^^^ ^° LEAVE?- 

OF THE U.S. EMBASSY KosfiGES M•D sJIn ^HF^T^^^ TREATMENT 

REPRISALS AGAINST CANAdIaN CITIZENS StIlL ?I'JraJ! ^"^'"^^^£0 KO 

AMERicSriA^KS'^SljllJXG' ^hImIKIt'a'lM^SI???^ IrSTKUCTION TO MAJOR 
REVOKED. THIS MEANS THF Ram uti . ^P'^^^*^ LICENSES HAV£ HEKK 

REPRESEWTAT VE OFFICES i2 ¥?Sd^J^^S2^J^'^^^^ ^° MAINTAIN THFIR ^. 



'^l^'^fi^FR JO 

inBlfJ^/15i*^"°"^^^*M'AS:rALLEn. ON 




/ 



6. THE FOLLOWU-G SPECIAL ANALYSIS OF EAri-SAOP IS PROVIPEP AS HACyGKOUND, 

(A) THE ^'e-YEAR-OLn SO^l OF A MULLAH, BAM-SADP DUES HIS apfabs-wt ^ 
VICTORY PRIMARILY TO SPLITS I" THE SHU MUSLIM CLFRPY .- H-ufic 
ENDORSED BY KA^Y INFLUENTIAL CLERlcfwSlLE OTHERS ?^crun??^ 

mf°L^Sl!r^?S"l!P' ^'^^'^^^ CAIODiSaTES^'Ka 'llsADR aEsO DID — - 

"l^L^t'St^ W "^^'^LE CLASS, WHICH RESPECTS HIS WE STERN ^DUCPTIO^ ANn 

llclltlfn '"JrcSLJ^.?^^^^- REVOLUTIONARY CREDEMTIa[s ARE " 

5Jc^rvf L*; SUPPOPTEr FORMER PRIME MINISTER MOSSADEGH IN- THE 1950S 
WAS EXILED IN 1963, AND FIRST CONTACTED KHOM«:'Ir)I I^' 1966 PUF KG HIS ' 
YEARS IN FRANCE HE DEVELOPED CONTACTS WITH A WIDE VARIED OF 
Ar-TI-SHAH GROUPS, INCLUDING LEFTISTS AND PAL=^STINIAN ACTIVISTS 
rrr^nlrnt^'^'^t^^ ^ PADICAL THEOF-TIClAN OF^lTLAMIC 

ECONOMICS. HIS VAGUELY FORMULATED VIEVS iNCLUrF ^'MIOnaLIZP'G lNrU<^TRY 
INCREASING EMPHASIS ON AGRICULTURE. ABOLISHING INTEREST PATE^ ^^'.t'^"^' 

xir'n^i^''"^'-^ CU^TAILP'G OIL EXPORTS TO REDUCE IRArl CEFENr^f c' ON 
THE WEST. 

(C) ALTHOUGH HE WAS ONE OF KHOMEINI'S PRI-CIPaL AIDE*: PI'RIfT THir 
AYATOLLAH'S RESIDE^'CE Im PARIS, BANI-SAPR^S RELATIONSHIP W ^H 
KHOMEINI HAS BEEN AMBIVALENT. HE APPARENTLY DID NOT WANT AN OFFICIAL 
POSITION IN THE GO VEPfJMENf WHEN KHOKEIM PETURrKp TO IRAN BUT HE 
WORKED BEHIND THE SCENES TO IMPLEMENT HIS ECONOMIC TH=^ORIES THEF^ IS 
f°'cL^!!i'5"^^ ^O^S NOT GET ALO'JG WELL UUH KHOMEINI'S CL-PICAL 

AbSOClATE^j AND THAT HE REGARDS THEM AS POLITICAL AND -CO^'OMIC AMATEURS 
r^J^l PAfJi-SAPP HAS DISAGREED WITH KHOMEU'I 0^ A WIDE VARKY OF ^ 
iff-^^'v!li^.'^"^^'''^'^^°^' FOPElGf MINISTER LAST NOV^MREP WAS THF 
DlHtCT RESULT OF CROSSING KHOMEINI OVER THE HOSTAG" ISSUE. PANI-'cADP 
o2I!m25! "^"-^ ^"'^^ HOSTAGE ISSUE DISTRACTS THe'naTION FROM IT. PEAL 

PROBLEMS. HE MADE LITTLE ME^^TIOM OF THE HOSTAGES DURING THE CAMPAIGN. 
SAYING ONLY THAT THE CRISIS SHOULD EE RESOLVED QUICKLY. EITH'rR BY 
RELEASING THE HOSTAGES OP PUNISHING THEM. 

(t) bANl-SADP'S FIRST TASK WILL BE TO ORGANIZE HIS SUPPORT^P^ TO 
WIN THE UPCOMING ELECTIONS FOR THE PTK-MEMRER PARLIAMENT OP MAJLES, 
HE WILL ALSO HAVE TO CHOOSE A PRIME MImjsTER AND CABINET, AND MAY 
RcPLACE FOREIGN MINISTER GHOTEZADEH SOON. HE IS LIKELY TO FAC^ 
STRONG OPPOSITION FROM SEN lOR, CLER I CS , INCLUDU'G FEHESHTI, WHO HAVE 
NO INTENTION OF SURRENDERING/POWER. WHILE THE REVOLUTIOrpnY COUfXIL MAY 
SOON BE FORMALLY ABOLISHED, 'ITS MEMBERS WILL COrTIfUE TO ADVISF 
KHOMEINI AKD MAY FUr.'CTlOM AS A KITCHEN CABU'ET. SENIOR CLERICS WILL 
ALSO DOMINATE THE COUNCIL OF GUARDIANS, COMMITTEE OF CLERGYMEN AKT 
LAWYERS SOON TO EE APPOINTED BY KHOMEINI TO OVERSEE THE MAJLES. 

(G) HE IS ALSO LIKELY TO FACE LEFTIST OPPOSITION. THE PPO-SOVIET 
TUDEH PARTY, FOR EXA^;PLE, BACKED ISLAMIC REPUBLIC PARTY CANDIDATE 
HABIBI AND PROBABLY HAS BEE^? ANGERED BY BANI-SADR'S PLEDGE TO ASSIST 
THE AFGHAN REBELS. THE MARXIST FEDAYEEN CAN EE EXPECTED TO OPPOS" 
ANYONE WHO ATTEMPTS TO REESTABLISH LAW AND ORDER. 

(H) KHOMEINI, OF COURSE, WILL CONTINUE TO INTERFERE IN THE 
GOVERNMENT AND CAN REMOVE THE PRESIDENT AT ANY TIME UNDER THE CONSTIT- 
lON, NONETHELESS, HE WILL HAVE TO RECOGNIZE THAT BANI-SADR, UNLIKE 
FORMER PRIME MINISTER BAZARGAN, HAS DEMONSTRATED WIDE POPULAR SUPPORT 
INDEPENDENT OF THE AYATOLLAH, 

(I) THE MILTANTS AT THE US EMBASSY ARE AWARE THAT BANI-SADR HOPES ; 
TO END THE HOSTAGE CRISIS QUICKLY, THEY UNDOUBTEDLY ARE NOT PLEASED 
WITH HIS APPARENT ELECTION VICTORY AND MIGHT MAKE AN EFFORT TO 
DISCREDIT HlfVOR WAKE THE SOLUTION TO THE CRISIS AS DIFFICULT AS 
POSSIBLE. • / 

(J) AS'ubNG AS KHOMEIWI REMAINS ALIVE AND FIT, HE WILL EE THE SINGLE 
MOST INFLUENTIAL FIGURE IN IRAN, THE AYATOLLAH'S VISION OF THE 
REVOLUTION WILL CONTINUE TO BE THE FRAMEWORK WITHIN WHICH BANI-SADR ■ 
WILL HAV/ TO . WORK, IF KHOMEINI DIES IN THE NEXT FEW WEEKS, BANI-SADR'S 
TASK ,WO0LD PROBABLY BE OVERWHELMING, THE GOVERNMENT IS TOO FRAGILE 
TO MAKE THE TRANSITION TO HIS LEADERSHIP AT THIS POINT, AND NONE OF 
THE SENIOR CLERICS IS CAPABLE OF ACCEDING TO THE AYATOLLAH'S NANTLE. 
IN THE POWER STRUGGLE THAT WOULD FOLLOW KHOMEINI'S DEATH, THE LEFT, 
THE MILITANTS, AND THE MINORITIES WOULD MANEUVER FOP THEIR OWN 
ADVANTAGE. 
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MSG3 15 

19 \AA5Z JAN 80 

FM JTF 
TO r'pi TA 

SUBJECT J IRAN SITUATION REPORT 

I. DR. HASAM HABIBI, SPOKESMAN FOR THE REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL. HAS 
RtPORTEDLY ADMITTED Ir A MAGAZINE INTERVIEW THAT TH^ COUrCIL HAS NO 
CONTROL OVER THE MILITANTS AT THE US EMBASSY, WE HAVE RECEIVED SEVERAL 
REPORTS WHICH INDICATED THE COUNCIL IS ANXIOUS TO NEGOTIATE A 
StiTTLEMENT TO THE HOSTAGE CRISIS, BUT HAS CONSlSTErTLY BEEH VETOED BY 
KHOMEUa. IT IS POSSIBLE THAT THE riLITAf'TS ARE NOT COMPLETELY UNDER, 
THE CONTROL OF KHOK.EINI, AND HE WISHES TO AVOID A SHCUCOU'N WM-OHEM.^ 

lA, FORIEGN MINISTER GHOTBZADEH IS QUOTEn AS SAYING THAT A UN 
INVESTIGATION OF CHARGES AGAINST THE FORMER SHAH IS A PR'^REQUI SI STE TO 
THE RELEASE OF THE 50 AMERICAN HOSTAGES. GHOTBZAC^H REITERATE'' THE 
IRANIAN STAND THAT THE EXTRADITION OF THE SHAH, TH" p-TURN OF HIS 
WEALTH, AND THE RELEASE OF THE HOSTAGES (^UST OCCUR SIMULTANEOUSLY, 

AS A FOLLOW-ON TO AN EARLIER REPORT OF AN ABORTIVE COUP ATTEMPT 
PY IRANIAN ARMY OFFICERS, THE KUWAITI PRESS NOW REPORTS THE COUP WAS 
LED t-Y FORMER NAVY COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND PRESI DENT I *.L CA^'DIPATE, 
ADMIRAL MADANI. A BEIRUT NEWSPAPER ALSO REPORTS THAT 63 MILITARY 
PERSONNEL WERE EXECUTED RECENTLY FOP THEIR PART IN THE ALLEGED COnP, 
WE STILL HAVE BEEN UNABLE TO SUBSTANTIATE THESE REPORTS. ADMIRAL 
MADANI, AS OF YESTERDAY, WAS STILL CONSIDERED ONE OF TH- TWO FRONT- 
RUS'NERS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL RACE. ITS IS POSSIBLE THAT THIS IS A SMEAR 
C^PAIGN AGAINSTt.MAp.AMr?BYiP(yLiTlCAL OPPONENTS. 

3.£aN'UKC0|!FIRMED REPORT STATES THAT AYATOLLAH EEHETHTI HAS PEEN ^ 
ARRESTED" FOR ALLEGED ASSOCIATION WITH THE FORflfifrV TERRORIST GROUP THAT 
HAS CLAIMED RESPONSIBILITY FOR KILLING SEVERAL OF KHOMEINI CLOSE 
ASSOG-Hmi«r.vW5«eJ6tti;iiI.,£UB'STANTIATE THIS REPORT, THIS COULP 
rapp Tpjrtrrrrnfr'ipy p f i^Ty^ l ^ . n .rc'^^^ t a c - 

smgwp^tlisb^^ 

A"TO¥ER STRUGgLe""IS PgEPENTTl 

IRANI 



C^ 




A. AYATOLLAH KHOMEI^'I HAS REMAINED SILENT ON THE SOVIET INTERVENTIOp 
IN AFGHANIST/\N. THE REASON. FOR KHOMEINI'S SILENCE WAS FIRST ESTIMATED 
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JTF 

:C: JiELT 




HELD n=:T 



T D r - a : 



SIIFJ: SITl.'ATIOK' iw IPAr 



I. roREiGr 

CANADIAr ^ 
WEEK. He 
IMEKVIEW 
REALIZE TH 
HE ADrS, " 
YOU CArrOT 
KNCW, THE 
STATEKErT 
AFFECT THE 



^:I»'IETEP GHOTEZACEH C0»'TI^^L'E5 TO EE C~ITICAL OF Th-" 
OLE IV HELrirG SIX Er.EASSY STAFF TO LEAVE TIH^Af" THIc 
IS REPOPTED THIS trOPNl^'G AS SAYP'G I*' A TELEFKOVE 
WITH CA^'ADlAr BKO A!) CAST If'G COf^FAVY, "YOL SHOLir 
E TErSIO^'S THIS HAS CPEATED Af-'ONG THE STLTE^'TS." 

rr ^•CT a^ticipativg a^'Ythi^'G eut '^ke" TE^^siors risE, 

Af'TICIFATE THE PEACTIOvS," HOWEVER, T»'ECFA? AS VE 
^.ILITAf'TS THEf-iSELVES CONTP'L'E TO ETA'T FY THEIF 
OF YESTERDAY THAT THE DEFAHTL^FE OF THE SIX UILL rOT 

HOSTAGES* TFEATr;Ef:T. 



FOPr-ER PELIGIOUS PROSECUTOR AYATOLLAH KHALKHALI YESTERDAY 
ACCUSED THE FOREIGN ^:IrISTFY OF " ^'EGLIGE^'CE OP TH-ASOr" FCP 
ALLOWING THE AMERICANS TO ESCAPE. HOWEVER, GHOBZAr^.H KEEFOtTEr 
IV A RAnC If'TEPVIEW THAT HE HAC KO ITEA THE AP^EPIC/i^T KAr EEE»' 
AT LARGE I?' TEHRAr. 

- ^^^^ STAFF 

c uub REGIME" HAS EEEV ^"Ar" 
PETROLEUM MINSITER^ OFFICE I*^ TEHR^:;^...! 65 /1=^^rC^U 

MAJORITY OF 
IOC HEAF- 
^AREjTL)l-AFi^^^^^ MINSTER 
pTfPGF, OF '^fAI^'TEg^. 
SINCE HE TOOK OFFICE, f 0SSI5LY THIS r(OVE IS DESIGfEr TO 
REASSURE FEARFUL MANAGERS WHILE AT" THE SA^E TIf»:E f*^:iETI»'C THE 

CEr'Arrs of EXTRE^:ISTS for revolutio^'afy action, whethef eit 




PUBLIC EY THE - ^ 

are presently EEif'G I vvestigated25Sefor;f^dly the rAJI 

THESE ARE LOW-LEVEL WOPKERS^JROr/ ^^J^M"^^^^^-'^^*^^^'^ ^' 
QUATERS in. TEHRAN \^^...T^ " 

r:aTrrfiR"H7tS PPCKISElTA^EiiE^E^JL'^I^I-^'TEDl KAUU^ STAFF EVEF 





4. IN AN INTERVIEW WITH WEST GEP.^iAN T.V. EAf'I-SADF 
SAir THAT IRAf* HAS *^0 ILLUSIONS ABOUT THE SOVIET 
UN'IOV AN!: REALIZES THAT IT COL'Lr BE ATTACKET. AS 
AFGHAMSTAM WAS. HE WE*'T ON TO SAY, HCWEVZ?^, THAT 
FOR ITS TEFE^'SE IRAN fa'ST tEPEfT OF THE "*'TIFE 
IRANIAN POPULATION RATHER THA*' THE ARi^Y 0^ A^" 
ALLIANCE WITH THE U.S. HE SAID THAT RELATION'S WITH 
THE U.S. CA^' CHANGE ONLY IF THE Ar.ERlCANS GIVE UP 
THEIR POLICY OF EXFANEIOV ANH 




5. I?' A ^'EWSPAPEf? IMETPVIEW AFTIP THZ lLECTIOV 
PA»'I-SADP W/iS QUOTED AS SAYirG THAT THE ^.FFOFTS 
V HE HAD INITIATED WHILE FOPEIGV MI^'ISTER FOP THE \JJ^ 
PETUPV OF THE DEPOSED SHAH HAD ►'OT PFOV/E^' POSSIELE 
Af'D WCliLD ^'OT WORK OUT UMESS THE IRA^'IArS CAN ;-:A1''E 
THE. SHAH, HIS CPI[*:ES A^T HIS COPPUPTIOV THE MAIN 
ISSUE. E•A^•I-SADP ADDED THAT IF THIS EECO^ES THE ^-M*' 
ISS'JZ, EVEV' IF THE SHAH CA^^*!CT EE BROUGHT PACK, THE 
PnlKAPY IPA^'IAr AIM WILL HAVE BEEN ATTAI?-'ED AfD 
ZKZKZ '.vILL FE »'0 FURTHER ^'EED FOP HOLDI^'G THE HOETAGEF. 

S. TEHPAr FADIC TODAY EPCADCA3T Ar Af'^COUrCEi'T^'T 5Y THE 
CE'TPAL PEVCLUTIOrAPY CO^MTTEE SAYU'G THAT FOLLCUIVG CLASHED 
'ailCH TOOK PLACE AT THE U^'IVEPSITY OF TEHPA^* 0*' 3C JA*', THE SC' 
OF KH0r;EIM APPEALED FCP CALr. A"C OPCEP FOP THE SAKE 
CF THE HEALTH OF HIS FARTHER. IT WAS ALSO AVrCU^'CZD THAT 
KH0[':Elrl'5 SON-I^^-LAW, AYATOLLAH ESI-RAQI , HAE GOVE TO THE 
rtMVERSITY TO INVESTIGATE THE PPOHLEhS RELATED TO THE CLASHEE. 
THE CENTRAL COrr^ITTE SAID THAT RECE^'TLY CLASHES HAS TA^EV 
PLACE THROUGHOUT THE CITY WHICH HAVE LED TO CIS0P:EP AVf 
DISTUREa^'CES, and warmed THAT IT WILL STOP SUCH IMCIDE^'TS 
WITH SI\JZRZ MEASURES AND KA^'D OVER THE OFFE^TE^ TO THE 
PEVOLUTIOVARY PPOSECUTOR'S OFFICE. 

7. FOR THE FIRST.^TIME SINCE THE HOSTAGE CRISIS 
• BEGA^S THE USSR HAS EEGUN TO CRITI CJ^Z. I R AM A»- POLITICAL FIGU-ES 
FOR ANTi-SOVIEr"STATE?:ENTS.' THE SOVIETS FROEAELY THINK THAT THf 
ELECTION OF EAVJ-SADR AS PRESIDENT OF IRAN PORTENDS A r"CDE-.ATIC" 
CF ANTI-n,S. FEELING. THE TUDEH PARTY, FEFLECT.l'f'G SOVIET THPTP'G, 
PACKED^^ANOTHEP CANDIDATE, An3"THE SOVIET-SPONSORED "NATIONAL VOICE 
OF IRAN" OiXlTTED EAN'I-SADH AS AN ArrrPTAF.LE ^CANDIDATE. 
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Item Numbei::''^-^-^^- :it-- 



- f^-sjP/.i ^^ : Interview of POD Personnel as ^§ Colle ction Assets 

;^^?rfe^ TIMEFRAME ; June 1980 - July 1980 



( ) COMJTF decided early during SNOWBIRD planning that 
f tiie JTF needed a capability to insert DOD personnel into 
c^ran to collect intelligence in support of the rescue 
K;^ioption« These DOD assets would complement reporting 




I.' 1.1 



COMJTF directed J2 ^o screen DOD civilians "and 
t^^iMvg^jE^ personnel to identify individuals who could enter 



1 



v.-. 



Iran to perform clandestine intelligence collection missions. 
2. ( ) The primary required character istic^f or such individuals 



i^ToB^ras ability to speak a foreign language 
/^^^ ability was acceptable^ although other languages were 




language 



prefer^d. ^his ^s due to difficulty in obtaining^ 



fit^ 3« ( ) J2 contacted Commander 

, and*H 







•as 



to obtain lists of 
language^qualif ied personnel to be interviewed. The Defense 
Intelligence School also permitted a J2 representative to 
review the files of students currently attending the career 
course. 

^^^4. ( ) After screening the lists, two J2 personnel interviewed 



likely prospects. Approximately 
"^i^of whom/l^^ft were selected for 




ersonnel were interviewed. 





Intelllgencf^equi 



?£5!Sift3$entl „ . . . 



HUMINT _ ^ ... „ 

^'^■'-'Other (Service and Kongo vt/ .3,*== 
.... ''iii'^STATE - Maintains Liaison Link 
5}: .ft /coordinate s Tech int €ll '^ef fortf r^' 

• i Serves as Itftj/t P^^I^?.i^.P??:.,^?5??: 
j'J; ; ~iadvisor/analyst 



S^jSfr^*; identifies and validates Intel-j 
J:{M:SS-requlrement3 : = ; r - i i 7^W£S:t| 
%^^^^identifies and validates pperj*-* 
?^SfM^5ViPPort reqiarement i^^^^^ M^:^iM 





.-.•rMs;., 




• Selects and trains :v 
-r- HUMINT assets .-.-J."-,,- .^^ 
Support Assets " " 



« A ssesses sultl blllty flf assets^^or 




'.. - jA imi'ijlLl.:- 



^ and coordinates '"t^^ 



- mechan^ms-^jfbr '^riflltr&tibn ahii^^ 

/operations in support of SNOWBiro^^^^M^,*, 
•Operations: .. -l^-^^m^^^^MM^^^ii^ 



- Coordinates Wi th ^2/J- 3 

- Serves as POC ■■■■1^°^ ^^^^ 

- nnn riTint ^pther tasKs as specif le^ -^^^.^^ 

- r- . .... ^.-rsf 



V 
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SUBJ: CRITICAL INFO GAPS CU) 
l^jam-) DELTA MISSION PLANNING 
THAT AVAILABLE INTEL AND INTEL 
PLANNERS TO INSURE WE ARE BOTH 
NEEDS WHERE GAPS EXIST. 
Z. (TS) EMBASSY JIflaa£DUND/.HQSTAGES 



^9 



IS IN FINAL STAGES. IMPERATIVE 
GAPS BE REVIEWED BY SOD-JCS 
IN SYNCH AND TO REITERATE OUR 





HON 

BUT .APP 
WIILH SOM 
TAGE 

JaT 50 
THE F 




AL CONDITION GOOD, BUT MENTAL CONDI- 
E DETERIORATING, HOS TAGE REACTION TO RESUCE UNKNOWN, 
S SHgf^WlLL-^BE ABLE TO MOVE AND RESPOND TO INSTRUCTIONS 
?^ABLE TO EXERCISE SOME LEADERSHIP. OTHEI^USAGE OF HOS- 
CLEAR4NCE OF LZ) NOT CONTEMPLATED. 

OUBT WITH OUR COUNT 
_NDICATE POSSIBILITY OF 
, mark; STAFFORD, JOPEPH; 
ANDERS, 7J0EERT; STAFFORD, KATHRYN; PLOTKIN, JERRY REQUEST 
CONFIRMATION DR DENIAL. 

DjiwS) EMBASSY COMPOUND UNDERGOING.^., 
GRADUAL HARDENING AGAINST ATTACK EVIDENCED B'X .AUTOMOBILE DISPERSALS 
IN FIELDS, SANDBAG POSITIONS WITHIN COMPOUND 1(ND ON SOME 
BUILDING TOPS. NO OTHfiJT INDICATIONS OF SOPHISTICATED WPNS POSITIONS, 
TRENCHLINES, BUNKERS, AUTOMATIC WPNS OR AA PdmiONS IN THE. COM- 
POUND OR BUILDINGS SURROUNDING IT. NO EVIDENCE OF BOOBY 
TRAPS, MINES OR OTHER TYPE DEVICES WITHIN THE COMPOUND WITH 
AVAILABLE INTEL REPORTS OF FOOT AND VEHICLE TRAFFIC WITHIN THE . 
COMPOUND TENDING TO SUPPORT. THIS, BUT CONFIRNaTION REQUIRED. 

IPRIMARY OBSTACLES TO ASSAULT ARE WALLS ATOUND AND WITHIN COPIPOUND 
AND BUILDINGS WITHIN. COMPOUND DOES NOT APPEAR TO BE SET UP FOR 
AMBUSH OF A RESCUE FORCE AND MEASURES "TAKEN TO DATE IN ATHLETIC 
FIELDS INDJCATE ANIlIIlBiiTIOH OF A HELICOPTER RATHER THAN GROUND 
ASSAULT. 

C 

(TS^ ESTIMATE OF NUMBERS VARIES FROM 100 TO 450 OF WHICH 
[AY ""be armed, our ASSirMPTION ISUvTff^T THE NUMSERS PROBABLY 
E XONI 



[ NDicAT^Nr^mnow 

: S^STUDENTSTQUARDS: 



ID 



b/^^ C?^)''^KNOWN GUARD/STUDENT U0CATId¥S INCLUDE CHANC ERY. AHB 
RESID£j^CE,^CM RESIDENCE, STAFF QUARTERS, NEW CONSULATE. 




msik 



CO:iFL£X AT miUH cND OF COI'IPOUND, PROPERTY AND SUPPLY WAREHOUSE. 
SANDBAG POSITIONS ON BUILDING TOPS ASSUMED TO BE OCCUPIED AT 
NIGHT WHEN COMPOUND IS ILLUMINATED. 

A. CTS) INDICATIONS ARE THAT GUARDS. HAVE PRIMARY MISSION OF 
PREVENTING ESCAPE AND TO PROTECT HO ST AG ETS FROM POPULACE AND 
IRANIAN FACTIONAL GROUPS WHICH MIGHT WANT TO HARM/KILL THEM. 
THE GUARDS ROLE AS "EXECUTIONERS" CANNOT BE DISCOUNTED BUT 
WOULD BE UNDERTAKEN ONLY UNDER EXTREME CIRCUMSTANCES OR ON ORDER 
FROM KHOMEINI. THIS BEING THE CASE, THE ASS^UMPTION HERE IS THaT 
jjA GROUND ASSAULT WHICH ACHIEVES SURPRISE WOULD PROBABLY BE 
: VIEWED AS AN INTERNAL THREAT (I.E. LOCAL IRANIAN EFFORT RATHER 
.'THAN U.S.) AND THE INITIAL REACTION OF TH^'GUARDS WOULD BE ' 
:, DIRECTED AGAINST THE ASSAULT FORCE AS OPPOSED TO THE IMMEDlATEj 
ilELIMINATlON OF THE HOSTAGES. WHAT IS JCS ASSESSMENT? 
5. CTS) COMPOUND EXTERIOR: 

A. CTS) REPORTS INDICATE THAT BUIliSlNGS ALONG lAKHT-E JAMSHID, 
KUTCHE AMERICA, BIST METRI, DAH METRI,fAIID «ARDALAN ARE BEING OCCUPIED 
BY STUDENT SUPPORTERS WITH AN UNKNOWN P(W0TITI0N UNDOUBTEDLY 
ARMED. THIS PROVIDES AN IMMEDIATE REINFORCIHG CAPA- 
BILITY AND VANTAGE POINTS FROM WHICH AUTOMATIC SMALL ARMS_FIRE 
TPrrrrn jurn THE^EMBASSY 






6. (cKTS^ REPORTS ON NUMBERS, LOCATION AND MANNING OF VEHICULAR 
CHECK POINTS ON ROADS LEADING INTO TEHRAN WIT HIN THE CI TY AND THE y 
VICINITY OF THE EMBASSY PROPER VARIES 6RATELYflBli|^MUST GET / 

A HANDLE ON THESE PROCEDURES ALONG ALL PROPOSED ROUTES AND ASSESS THE' 
PROBABILITY OF FORCE COMPROMISE BEFORE REACHING THE OBJECTtVE. 

CURRENT PLAN IS PREDICATED ON ACHIEVING SURPRISE WHICH IN TURN 
MEANS THE FORCE MUST BE ABLE TO MOVE UNDETECT^ RY VFHTri E TO / 

IMMEDIALELVICINITY OF THE EMBASSY COMI 



/ 




SOURCES THAT THIS UNIT HAVE TALKED TOlNDTtATE 
THAT A ROUTE INTO THE CITY FROM THE SOUTH OR SOUTHWEST IS , 
VERY COMPLICATED AND VERY DANGEROUS* 'STREET PUNKS ARE ARME/^ND 
TOTALLY UNPREDICTABLE. VEHICLES ARE STOPPED AT RANDOM FOR.,.,, 
SEARCHES OR TO EXTRACT TRIBUTE, AN ASSET WHO HAS BEEN OVF JHIS 
ROUTE STATES IT IS THE WORST WAY TO ENTER THE CITY* ANY ^^'^ 
ENVISIONING INSERTION OF FORCE FROM THIS DIRECTION FACE 
PROBABILITY OF COMPROMISE FAR AWAY FROM THE TARGET ARE^„ 
PRESENT STATE OF ANARCHY/TENSION IN TEHRAN, THIS SITU^^" 
OEFINITELY NOT IMPROVE. • • .. f 

8. CTS) SUMMARY: MISSION SUCCESS IS PREDICATE 
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B. CTS) 
HUM I NT CONFIRMAT 
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HT 
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THE FOLLOW- 
TO FORCE 



VIABLE HUMINT REPORTING CAPABILITY 
IRAN. 

ROUTE SELECTION BASED ON INFORMATIO/TAft^i'' Aor."5^ 
MATION NOT JUST PROXIMITY TO PROPOf AREAS, 



RRENTLY HELD AND 
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J Q r 3 1 t 

SUBJt SITUATION REPORT AS OF 0500Z 23 APR 80 

RADIO REPORTED TESTERDAT THAT CAMPUS iinBr<;T 
AROUND THE COUNTRf HAD CALilED. AS VARIOUS POLIT I clr Lnnw 




ACCORDING TO rPHMS?:rePOirrSi :BaVT riCHTINC COWTIMUED 

THE imNIAN-'lBHY. OFFICCB'S .CUIB AND TUC LOCAL RADIO AND TELC- 

?H;?5»?I*""'' ™= KOBBISH REbElS SOSRWNDM THt^ 

OmCEB'S CLUB AND HAD CUT OFF HATER. ELECTRICITT AND TELEMONE 

flJ*}- *DMITTEDr.LOSlNt 28 DEAD: AND 3( WOUNDED ON THE 

r*!!-UJ ITS MATfHOR TH .TO BELIE W COWBHMCWT - FORCES IN 





TOP SECRET 



^„ AN nrrrD rS^;*"**"^"^' TOREICN MINISTER 

OF THE ISUHK CONFERENCE TO HrnT;?2"J2^.5?*^^T*^^-<=^NERAL 
DMlIXmR|^E^^ DESPUTE, 



^ TTRAQI actions in response to THF -nuTiiiHTii*. 



17 others. 



fN ONE CITY or that PROVINCE A BltMN. A BOMB 
21 APRIL KILUD SEVERAL AND SoUNDED AT LuSt 



W; y. umwCFATroir BQATS^1;22 i2i8»"' 2lkkni /06038^r^^^^7l5K7nM^ 
PAHIR ACI 477 " 230245Z6 2232N9/e6inE3 (OSS NIMTZ)^' 
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'ami .' -t' , ■ . ... 



"Number:^ 



-^^'^ - ^ TIMEFRAME » .November 1979 - D^CMib«^980^ ^^'T" 



ypS) J2 established a set of t^T^ specif ic areas 



Sf^ ::^^^;!:9 *>e exploited by DB5F as collected 




'J2 and 



i;:u3.*'(;PS) Actual targets exploited were 
& as the situation dictated^#XI^ ti?|et8^in'j2 

Problem Set for collection were not -necessarily' exploited. 

Additional photo analysis requiring more detailed 
^^.i^. ;.;=:*:8tudy and production were tasked through DIA to the appropriate 
office within DIA. : - 

.COMMEN^ : 



1. (pS) J2 established a priority for photo reproduction 
products to be supplied as collected (e.g., 2 ea 20 x 24; 10 
X 12 of Am Emb as collected) with the daily SNOWBIRD report. 

2. ( ) J2 maintained daily^'liaison wlth«DIA JSJ-1 and DB5-P 
in photo exploitation requirements. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ! 

1* ( ) That JSOC establish and maintain liaison with DIA 
for photo exploitation. 

2. ( ) That DIA continue to provide expeditious photo 
analysis as the national situation dictates. 

t « 





Classifie 
Declassiti 




I. 




»>*>.-,»*iC,'«;. .»-<•! i/'.-.- - -V 

' V flay ■•<»«<«»-«i - -''V ^fr'-^j'^ . 



KOOB» 



ioS^fMEY^ARE STILL BEW«,HEL» WITM* THE E»ASSY COHPOUM. 

5^^^^ RECdSNIZlNG THlf^^^ THE FACT THAT THE 



^^"2 RUEIZJC03gl T i P i'Wf^r^^ _ 
v^^dOMPOUW) IS STILL AH IKFORHATlOi CLEARAUCE CENTER FOR EXTERNAL 
^^^OOWWUNICATION TO ALL HOSTAGES, THE SURWEILANCE OF THE COMPOUND 
REMAINS A MAJOR OPERATIONAL REQUIREHEMT OF THIS OFFICE. 





j':: 



3. 




SUGGEST THIS SUBJECT BE lABUD AT THE THURSDAY 
MEETING. 



REVW.r.id AUG:, 00"i3i^»a^„™a«a^i™^ 
#0304 :^^^';-^vr--^'^K '• 




SUBJECT ! fHostage Phbtogr^ha . ,V . ir ■ t 
TIMEFRAME ; Septeipber 1980 -rOctober 1980 

- . r 1 ; . - ■ ^' j-Tfr- . rf- •• 

1. ( ) J-2 obtained from various sources pictures of the 



„^.,_^^^Item "iiiimber: ' --^-^----^ ■^■^'^ 




/ 




^:^^y : . 

to produce photographs of the ^ 
sq^that updated photographs could 



-.*be used for identification; w^- i 



f3. ( ^) J-2^tbok -Biir photographs ol 
' to provide "furiher^update^^ p^^ 



S^;T3« 'r**.;^Vuy?<V" '^'r.'- ■■'•'■£2 : 

5. ( y ) DXA processed subsequent photographs taken by J-2. 



■ COMM 
1. ( 



2* ( ) J-2 produced photographs of equal or greater quality - 
using 1/2 iframe .(PEMFT) copy camera and^Panatomic-X f iiSer. 
Exposure was 1/30 sec at f:3,5 (wide open). T^^m d^f^ .» 
RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

1. ( ) That an Intel 1/2 frame copy camera always be kept 
available'. 

2. ( ) That adequate supplies of panatomic-x film be kept 
available. 



WE- 



Classifi 
Dec^asj 




a. "TEHRAN: 



2. Reported tocatlohst . „ , _ 

5 - Aya to 1 lah Khomefiffi * s ;Tes idence , ' ln^?|.e '^av ra n 
i-^-v. V next to ...the Sa • a tabad iBalace- . . 

15 -Evin Prison '^'V^?v iiT^k^B^ ^^^^-^'- r^. 

b. 




c. 



d. 



e. 

4 



JAHROOM (85 NM SE of SHIRA2) r^5 JAHROOM .Jail - 
Built lender Shah and Is as large or Iarger7*than Evin 

Prison cin air conditioned portibn). 

. ...» / - ■■ ■-. 

NAJAFABAD (27' km West of EsfahanTr'S^ 

Montezzari's residence - possible location 32 degrees 

051 degrees, 21;e.,4^;^;^,.;:,..-..,>^ 

. ■r^t<3-.V'- ' ■■■■ ■ ' 

QOMr^S- at Fezeyeh Re ligiouar School in Ayatollah 

Montezzari 's residence on!. the 'school orbunds. 

YA^: 5 - Revolutionary "Ctiar^^^ jail/police 
building) next to residence'or^^A^^ 

Qa'im. - Possible location ;31;<leg.rees 53*N, 054 
degr.ees, .22 *E. 



g- 

h. 



MASHAD/ 5- Former US Consulate "or residence of 
AyatolAah Naqadam Shiraz,. .tij.. . v. T^^^^^^^^^ - 

SHIRAZ: U/I - Private residence located on ZAND Ave 
nexy to Iranian British Society Gardens surrounded by 
lame garden and HQ for revolutionary guards. 

Initial report would be appreciated by 1200 hours, 11 
Jun 80 with subsequent updates as the information becomes 
available. 



POC: CPT 



X79923, Secure/'T^S. 
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t"^-ir_.i|^fjJ^';'HOJn" ILF PPr xi^'IT r TC TK^" A^'SY '.-POUND? 
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^iS'^r^"'titTfY WAS pVht Cr A co^;;1l:^•IWTIOJ(o?rfe^^l51 




CO M ^? A N DEH^STfrlSPgl^^U;^;: ' ■ .^ 



SfteftEiiVA-Sj^tJOA:^^ /OR iPAi^iAN «)XL iTA ^hf^^^^^^^k&^f^f]^!^:^^ 

--•-•C^')-~'THr^F6'^ aLnC ;'PC V i dej na Mes. 6"F^";Tyc ' 

■■^iiDl} IT IC^N/\ !./ r''^^^ P?j^f:r':.^F!. '■^f'O KAVE -FAMILIARITY ■ ' , 

'?yITH . THE ' CC^^PCMi'iO . TMIT vEFirE I*^ iF^ECTlNC: CCiv^ACT.- ; 



-'2. 




G-4S2 




us Charge Laingen Plus two Rescue Considerations 



A' 



Considerations 

- This rescue must be conducted at approximately the same 
time as the Delta operation. 

--If it is conducted prior to the peLtal attack it would 
undoubtedly result in increased security arrangements at the 
American Embassy. 

^""5 It. would be difficult to conduct this rescue attempt 
after the -^^m operation due to the probable Increase in 
security aTThfe Foreign Ministry. 

- Intelligence needs to' be emphasised for this objective 
area. JTF J-2 is attempting to gain additional Intel on this 
rescue objective and to get a mock-up built - 

General Plan 



- Forces. Five to 




C 
(Pref 



A 



- Insertion Options 

^i^^ormal country arrival with 9 
frred method, however, may be diff^ 
Canadian action) . 

^ Paradrop or airland 

- Assault. 



icuTtduetbribSft? 



— Conducted at approximately the same time as the Jpe 
attack. (Would require communications between Delta andlMjyjjL. 
Personnel.) Attack procedures will depend upon the intelligence 
provided . 

Extraction Options . 

vehicle out to a deserted landing area (f/lllgg/g/////M-^: 

^^ (Preferred method as it would not add additionai 




problems with the Delta operation 



^4. "j^^ assigned to extract DeltaS (not recommended 

as It may impact on the vqijitaiops . ) 




SlfCE 4 m^, 'JURl-E US DlPimWS HAVE BEEN HELD IN IHE IR/JJIAN 
f-UNISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS (MFA) . THEIR PRECISE STATUS JIAS BEEN DESCRIBED 
It^ VARIOUS TERMS, THCIJUDING A STATEMEOT 1'HA'f'THE THREE VERE FREE TO LEAVE, 
BUT THEIR SAFETn- COUID NOT BE GUARANTEED. UNTIL MID-FEBRUARY, THEY VIEBE 
IN RBGUIAR TELEPHONE CONTACT WITH THE US DEPARTMENT OP STATE: HAD USE OF 
MFA TELEX SERVICES, AND RECEIVED MAIL DELIVERIES 1HR0UGH VISITS OP 
FOREIGN DIPLOMATS. SINCE TOAT TIME, TTIZPHCNIC CONTACT HAS BEEN AT 
1U>ST PERIODICALLY INTERRUPTED. THE THREE INTERNEES ARE; CHARGE D'AF- 
FAIRS BRUCE LAINGEN, SECURITY OITICER MICHAEL HOWIAND, AND POLITICAL 
OXINSEL VICIOR TCJ-lSEmi. 
2. OiARACTERISTlCS OF THE AREA 

A. TriE MFA BUILDING IS LOCATED APPROX 2 KM SOUTH OF THE US EJIBASSY; 
UIM COORDINATES 39S W 3765 4960 OR lAT 35 DBG 41 MIN 20 SfaC NORTH, LONG 
051 DEG 24 MIN 59 SBC EAST. IT IS POSITIONED ON A COMPOUND WHICH OCCUPIES 
AND Fl/TIRE BLXK, BOUNDED ON THE NORTH BY FORUGHI, ON THE EAST BY RUDAKI, ON 
THE SaJTH BY KEYBAr^-E MUZEH, AND ON THE WEST BY QUAVAM OS SALTANEH (LABELLED 
KKYBf\l^-E STALIN ON SQ-IE MAPS) . 

B. niE FACILITIES IMMEDIATELY ON THE COIPaJIvID ARE: 

(1) N0RT}1 - niE MAIN >FA BUILDING, VflLTH TIE MFA ANNEX. 

(2) WEST - THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

(3) SOUTH - THE ErniNOLOGICAL MUSEUM / LIBRARY. 

(4) SOUTHEAST - HELIPAD. 

r 

C. Cn-HER SIGNIFICANT FACILITIES IN THE SURROUNDING AREA: 

(1) MIMISTRY OF V3« - APPHDX lOOM tflORTH OF COTTOjND. 

(2) POLICE HEADQUARTERS - APPROX lOOM EAST OF COMPOUND. 

(3) NATIOIJAL IRANIAN OIL CORPORTATiaj - APPROX 300M SOLTTHFAST OF a>!POUt©. 



D. DIRECTIONS OF ONE-VJRY STREBIS NEAR HFA: 
(1) Sl'REFrrS B0RDERI^3G MFA COMPCUND: 



FX)ROUGHI EAST 

RUDAKI SOOTH 

KEYBAN-E WZUi EftST 

QUAVAM OS SALTANEH NORIH 
(2) CTHEK NEARBY STREETS: 

SEPAH (NCM IMAM KHCMEINI) WEST 

HAFEZ SOOTH 

FERDOWSI NORTH 



NADERI (NOW JUMHORI ISLAMI) EAST 
3. HOSTAGE LOCATION: 

A- THE MAH^ MFA BUII£II^^, WHERE THE HOSTAGES ARE HELD, IS SHAPED 
LIKE A WRENCH WITH THE LONG AXIS ON AN EAST-WEST LINE. IT IS A THREE 
STORY BUTIiDING WITH TOO WINGS JOINED BY A CENTRAL CORRIDOR APPROX 80 
METERS lONG. TFIE EAST WING IS "C"-SHAPED WITH THE OPEN SIDE TO THE EAST, 
APPROX 40 METERS ON A SIDE. TJE WEST WING IS ROUGHLY SQUARE, AI£0 
/iPPROX 40 METERS ON A SIDE. THE HOSTAGES ARE LOCATED ON THE THIRD FLOOR 
CF THE CENTRAL CORRIDOR, ON THE WESTERN HALF OF THAT PORTION OF THE BUIIDING. ' 

B. THERE ARE TilPEE ENTRANCES TO THE MAIN MFA BUIIDING: ON THE 
EAST, THE SOOTH, AND THE NORTH. THE EAST QJTRANCE IS THE USUAL WORKING 
ENTRANCE, WIHI£ THE ENTRANCE ON THE SOjm SIDE IS RESERVED FOR CEREMONIAL 
OCCASIONS. T}E NORMAL ROUTE TO THE HOSTAGE LOCATION, FOR A VISITOR, IS 
AS FOLLOWS: 

(1) nJVER AT GROUND LEVEL AT THE EAST EhE> OF THE BUILDING, THROUGH 
TlIE GIASS DOUBLE DOORS AT TIE CENIER OF THE "C "-SHAPED F/'5T TO^G. 

(2) DURING THE DAY THERE ARE THREE CONSCRIPT-TYPE GU7VPJDS IN THE 
RirEPriON AREA JUST INSIDE THE ENTRANCE. AN ELDERLY CIVILUJJ EMPLO^TE 
AT A DESK 0!] 'I"HE LEFT IN THE RBCEPTIOa AREA CHECKS CREDETTTIALS DURING THE 



DAY. 




(3) GO UP 'HIE STAlRC/iSE ON THE LEFT. Ali STAIRCASES ARE 

/ 

!-VvJlBLE VJITH a^RPET RUNN'ERS. ^ 

(4) UPON REACH n«3 THE SFXXJND FLOOR, MOVE WEST AIXXJG A CORRIDOR 
\vHICH LIES ALONG THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE CENTER SECTION THE BUILDING. 
THIS HALUiZAY IS MARBIJ:, WITH A CARPET RUNNER. THERE ARE OFFICES ALONG THE 
rJORTH SIDE OP THIS HALLMAY, AND WINDOWS ALONG THE SOUm SIDE. 

(5) CONTINUE WEST THE BNTIRE lI3XSm OF THE CENTRAL PORTION OF 

A 

THE BUIL£)ING 10 THE STAIPC^^E AT THE WEST END. TAKE THE STAIRS TO THE 
THIRD FLDOR. TURN LEFT AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS; MCVE ALL THE WAY 
AROUND TO THE BACK OF THE STAIRWELL. THIS IS THE WESTERN ENTRANCE TO 
THE "DIPLOMATIC RECEPTION AREA", THE LARGE BALL ROOM WHERE THE HOSTAGES 
ARE HELD. DURING THE DAY THE^ IS A GUARD AT THIS ENTRAKIE. 

C. IT SlKXiLD ALSO BE POSSIBI£ TO GAIN ACCESS TO THIS ROOM BY E2WERING. 
THROUGH THE SOUTH ENTRANCE, PASSING HiROUGH THE "HALL OF MIRRORS", ASCEJDING 
'THE CEtmiAL STAIRCASE, AND EITTERING THE HOSTAGE CJUARTERS THROUGH THE EAST 
DOOR imO niEIR QUARTERS. THIS DOOR, HCWEVER, IS CURRENTLY CHAINED AND 
SECURED Wrm A PADLOCK. 

D. NORMAL l«)RKING HOURS FOR THE EMBASSY HAVE BEEN REPORTED AS APPROX 
0730 OR 0800 UNTIL 1400 OR 1500 HOURS LOCAL. 

E. THE ROOM ITSEU" IS APPROX 20 X 20 METERS, WITH WINDOWS ON THE NORIM 
SIDE, OVERLOOKING PORUGHI, AND ON THE SOUTH SIDE, OVERLDOKING THE HELIPAD 
/\ND THE EMBASSY GROUNDS. 

F. IN THE CEr>rrER OF THE ROOM IS A LARGE PERSIAN RUG. CX^ THE NORTH 
SIDE ARE CHTlLRS /'^ A SOFA; ON THE SOUTH SIDE ARE THREE GDI'S, A DINING 
TABI.£ A VERY LONG, HEAVY BAf^QUET OR DUFFIyF TABLE. 

4. GUARD FORCE: 




rWE ONLY lUUJnFIID GUARD DXATIONS A]«: ' 

A. o:^E GUhm o:j 'jw: gate in the compoujid regcE, wncH is on the 

FJ-Sr SIDE OF 'HiE f-FA COyilKXJND. THE GATE IS SOUTH OF THE MFA BUILDING 
ATiD hJOKTH OF 'HiE HELIPAD. ** 

B. TEIREE CONSCRIPT-IYPE GUARDS AND OME CIVILIAN RECEPTIONIST AT THE 
EftST ENTRANCE, INSIDE THE RBCEPTION AREA. 

C. ONE GUARD OUTSIDE THE HOSTAGE CJUAREERSj A CIVILIAN, ON THE WEST ' 
DOOR WITH IS THE PRIMARY ENTRANCE TO THE ROOM. 

5. EXTERNPVL REftCTION PX3RCES: 

A. OJARDS FROM THE POLICE HEADQUARTERS OR VftR MINISTRY COUID ARRIVE 

WITHIN 10 MINUTES, PROBABLY UP TO A SQUAD STRONG. IT IS UNLIKELY THAT GUARDS 

ASSIGNED TO ANOTHER FACILITY, SUCH AS EITHER OF THESE -nflO, WOULD DROP EVERYTHING 

AND RUN TO THE MFA WITHOUT HESITATION, HOWEVER. IT IS MORE LIKELY THAT FIRING 

i 

WXJLD CAUSE THEM TO BE ADDITIONALLY CONCERNED WITH THE SECURITY OF THEIR OWN 
POSITIONS, RATHER 11 IAN TO IGNORE THEIR ORIGINAL RESPONSIBILITIES. FURTHER, 
INDIVIDUALS REACTING FROM OTHER COMPOUNDS MAY ENGAGE IN IWTRAMURAL FIRE-FIGHTS 
AND DETRACT FROf-l, RATIER THAN 'ADD TO, EFFORTS BY LOCAL StTURITY FORCES. 

B. WITHIN 10-15 MIN, THE FIRST ELEMEt/fS OF PASDARAN GOULD BE IN THE 
l^P£A. WHILE THERE ARE SIZEABLE PASDARAN ELEMENTS AVAILABLE, IT W0UIJ3 BE UNLIKELY 
FOR TllQ-l TO PROVIDE A MASSIVE RESIX5NSE TO THE MFA, RATHER THAN RETAIN FORCES TO 
Ca^/ER niE US I-MB/tSSY. IF THE EMBASSY WERE HIT AT -niE SAME TIME AS THE MFA, IT 
IS QUESTIONABLE HOT MUCH RF^PONSE WOUU) BE AVAILABI£ TOR THE MFA. 

C. WITHIN 20-30 MIN, THE BEGINNINGS OF CROl^S COULD BE EXPECTED IN IHE 
VICINITY OF THE MFA, IF IT BECAME EVIDENT THAT AN INCIDENT \ilAS IN PROGRESS. 
nilS AREA SEB-IS TO HAVE LESS POTEMTI/iL FOR CROWD FORMATION THAN THE B^IBASSY. 
THERE ARE FEl'.l!K S-IALL SiiOPS IN 'IflE IMMPDIATE AREA WHICH ALSO SERVE AS MEiCHA!7rS' 
LIVING QU/J?rERS. 



TOPSESHtr 



D. ROTARY WING LZ ' 

(1) THE STANDARD HELIPAD IN THE SCXTTHEAST PORTION OF THE MFA CCWPOUND 
IS APPROX 150 METERS FRCM THE HOSTAGE U)CATIJN. (IT IS APPROX 50 X 80 MEIERS, 
WITH THE LONG AXIS RUNNING NORIH-SOirrH.) 



(2) THERE IS A CLEARH) FIELD APiPROX 250 METERS SOOTH OP TOE HOSIAiZ 

X 80 METERS, j 



UXATION WHICM WOULD SERVE AS A ROTARY WING LZ. (IT IS APPROX 40 
WITH THE LONG AXIS RUNNING EAST-WEST.) 

E. FIXED WING LZ'S: iV 



■ m i 



(1) ASSIWING AN AVERAGE SPEED CP 25 MPH, IT WOUID BE POSSIBI£ TO OTIVE 



FROM THE COMPOUND TO THE WESTERN END OF MEHRABAD AIRFIELD (APPR3K 10 Wl |] 
WEST) IN APPROX 15 MINOTES. ' $ . 

■ :f 

(2) USING A FIGURE OF 25 MPH IN TOWN, AND 50 MPH ON THE OPEN HIGHMtf, 
KARAJ AIRSTRIP, APPROX 40. KM THE WEST, OOULD BE RERCHED IN AFFnax:45 MIN^^ 
KHARIZAK AIRSTRIP, APPROX 30 KM TO TOE SOOTH, OOUID BE REACHED IN APPHaX 40 ^ 
MIN. MAN2ARIYEH, APPROX 90 KM TO THE SOOTH, OOUID BE REACHED IN APPROX 1.5 
HOURS. 

F. PHYSICAL SECURITY NOTES: 
(S-^ (1) THE ETTTIRE COMPOUND IS SURROUNDED BY A FENCE OR WAIi, 




THE BOTTOM 3' of the WALL APPEARS TO BE SOLID, PROBABLY CEMENT, WITO WTOUGHT 
IRON BARS FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE FQICE. 

(2) THERE ARE ORNATE GRILLS (ACTUALLY SBCRITY BARS) ON THE FIRST 
-FLOOR WINDCWS ONLY, ON THE MAIN MFA BUIIDING. 

(3) KEY DIMENSIONS: 

THIRD FDOOR WINDOWS TO HOSTAGE AREA: 11' HIGH x 4.9' WIDE 
GROUND TO TOP OF ROOF PARAPHET: 62,7' 
GROUND TO BOTTOM OP THIRD FLOOR WINDOWS: 38' 
GROUND TO TOP OF WING ON SOUm ENTRANCE: 34' 



(4) IT TS POSSIBLE T1C\T IF CIANDESTJNE CCWfACT COUUD BE M^DE WITH 
niE It-'l-ERT^RES, THEY f-UGJfr BE /\BI£ TO ASSIST IN THEIR RESCUE. IT HAS BEEN 
REPORTED TilAT JO.T^'tND IV^S BEEN ABLE TO MDVE^^ROUND OUTSIDE THE MINISTRY ON 
AT 1£?£T IVO OCO'vSIONS, AND HAS SAID THAT HE COULD EFFECT THEIR ESCAPE IF 
PRCVIDED WITH A FILE AND SO-E PUm. OF THE THREE INIERNEES, HOWIAND 
AT LEAST HAS CONSIDERED AND PIANNED MEHHXJS OF ESCAPE, AND REPORTEDLY RUNS 
A!*© DC'ES PT RBGUIARLY WITHIN THE CONINES OF THEIR QUATERS. THE INTERNEES 
HAVE TELEPHONE, TELEifesiON, AND RADIO AVAIIABI£ IN THEIR QUARTERS, AND 
H:\VE Ca-T-ENTED SEVERAL TIMES IN MESSAGE TRAFFIC TO USDOS THAT THEY 
LISTEN TO THE "BREAKFAST SHOW" ON VQA (VOICE -.OF AMERICA) . 



l^ENERAL 




COMPOUND t 



MD8EUM OH THE MPA COMPOUND JU'PEARs"rTO BB 
- POSSIBLY IT WAS UNDER CONST RUCTIOM 

SxSf Af "'""^ finished!:""?2e"2SS^ 

S^e^SL*^^^^^^^^^ MUSEUM MAY OR MAY NOT BE OPEN IT ' 
5!^ ALLEGEDLY WILL REOPEN IN THE 

C. THE BUILDING IN THE NORTHWEST CORNER OP THE COMPnilMn Miv 
?2H?L''"^ "WOMEN'S ORGANIZATION" PR^OUsL raoScS TO 
LOCATED IN THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. ^«OUGHT TO BE 

3. PERIMETER GUARDS: 

A. NORTH GATE IN FENCE: ^ 

^SII^!!^^®^^*'^^ ^EEN NEXT TO THE GUARD SHACK AT THE WECST 

^SSpS^'JSI^ BUILDING. THE GUARD SHACK IS LOCA^eS AtIS 

INNER WEST END OF THE GATE. ONLY ONE OF THE POUR MTT ttIdv 

p^v^f "''^ ^ A WITH ONE Sag! he mi c1^ieI\ 

BAYONET ON HIS BELT. GUARDS AT THIS POINT WERE GENeSJ^v 
STANDING AROUND THE GATE, BUT NOT INSIDE THrWA^ sS^K 
THE GUARDS WERE YOUNG (19-20 YEARS OLD). ALL WOR^ l^U^' 
BROWN FATIGUE-TYPE UNIFORMS. mTrAdSs AMmS pSS^HeI 

SECURITY LIGHTING. GUAHDS APPEAR S m'SS^uS^W^'^i,, , 




B. NORTH ENTMNCB TO BDILDIHGl 



THE NORTH ENTRANCE AT THE CENTER OF THE MMN MPA BUILDTOr »ddp»=c 



t 
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FARTHER EAST OR WEST THAN THE WIDE PORTIONS OF THE BUILDING 
THE NORTH SIDE OF THE BUILDING IS SEPARATED FROM THE STREET* 
BY A CHAIN STRETCHED BETTOEN CEMENT POSTS IN THE GROUND. THE 
POSTS ARE APPROXIMATELY 5M APART AND IM HIGH. THERE IS A GAP 
IN THE CHAIN WHERE A WALK-WAY FROM 'SHE STREET EXTENDS TO THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE BUILDING. 

C. EAST ENTRANCE TO MAIN MFA BUILDING: 

THERE IS NO PERIMETER PENCE ALONG THE EAST END OP THE MAIN MPA 
BUILDING: THEREFORE THE EAST ENTRANCE TO THE BUILDING IS 
DIRECTLY ACCESSIBLE PROM THE STREET. INSIDE THE EAST ENTRANCE 
ONE CONSCRIPT-TYPE GUARD WITH A RIFLE AND BAYONET WAS SEEN ALONG 
WITH AN ELDERLY CIVILIAN WHO WAS PRESUMABLY THE RECEPTIONIST 
THIS OBSERVATION WAS MADE ON A SATURDAY AT APPROX 1830 HOURS* 
WHICH WOULD BE A RATHER SLACK PERIOD. A TELEPHONE WAS SEEN 
ON THE RECEPTIONIST'S DESK ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE ANTEROOM. 
THE EAST DOOR WAS A HEAVY WOOp DOOR WITH GLASS PANES, EACH APPROX 
30CM ON A SIDE. THE DOOR WAS/ KEPT LOCKED FROM THE INSIDE BY A 

J^^^^Sm'^J^o^ F^^ ^^^S WERE SEEN HANGING FROM THE 

LOCK ON THE INSIDE OF THE D06r. THE KEY CHAIN CONTAINED SpROX 
ILf^ll' SEVERAL hIavY KEYS PGR WARDED LOCKS AND SEVERAL 

SMALLER, MODERN LOOKING KEY^, SUCH AS WOULD BE USED IN PIN TUMBLER 
LOCKS. LOOKING WEST FROM TBE ANTEROOM THERE WAS A CLEAR VIEW DOWN 
THE CENTRAL CORRIDOR OP, THE BUILDING. THREE SET? OF DOUBLE GLAsf 
DOORS WERE SEEN IN THE CORRIDOR. THE FIRST SET SaS AT THE EAST END 
SL^"L^°^^°°^' WAS OPEN. THE SECOND SET APPEARED TO BE 

NEAR THE CENTER OF THE CORRIDOR (EVEN WITH THE SOUTH ENTRANCE) 
THE LAST SET APPEARED TO BE AT THE FAR END OF THE CORRIDof * 
nf,T™ ™^ ^° "^ST END OF THE CENTER PORTION OF THE 

BUILDING. THE EAST FENCE AROUND THE MFA COMPOUND CONNECTS WITH 
THE SOUTH CORNER OF THE EAST FACE OF THE MAIN MFA BUILDING THE 
EAST FACE OF THE MAIN MFA BUILDING WAS WELL LIGHTED BY STREET 
LIGHTS, AND NO SECURITY LIGHTS AS SUCH WERE SEEN. CARS ARE 
USUALLY PARKED WITHIN THE ENTRANCE AREA AT THE EAST END OP 

DURING THE DAY TIME, BUT NONE WERE SEEN THERE AT 

NIGHT . 

D. GATE IN EAST FENCE: 

^ ^^'^^ ™^ ^^'^ ^NCE, APPROXIMATELY IN THE CENTER 
2LJ^^ NORTH-SOUTH LENGTH. TWO GUARDS WERE OBSERVED A? tIis 
2S™ ^ ADDITIONAL TWO GUARDS WHO MAY HAVE BEEN 

S»Yi^? GUARDS, OR MAY HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE GATE ALL 
GUARDS APPEARED TO BE MILITARY CONSCRIPTS, ARMED WITH G-3 ' S 
JSiJnS^c^''^''^ ^"^^^ NO O'THER EQUIPMENT, SUCH AS LmO 

POUCHES, FLASHLIGHTS, OR RADIOS WAS SEEN. THE g6aSd SHACK^S 
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LOCATED ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE GATE./ ONE OF THE GUARDS WAS 
SEEN SITTING INSIDE THE SHACK, READING. THE GATE AREA WAS 
WELL-LIGHTED BY STREET LIGHTS, AND NO ADDITIONAL* SECURITY 
LIGHTING WAS SEEN HERE. ^ 



E. EASTERN MOST GATE IN SOUTH FENCE :f 



THERE ARE ACTUALLY TWO GATES AT THIS LOCATION, ONE ON EITHER 
SIDE OF A GUARD SHACK. WITHIN THE GUARD SHACK, SEVERAL CIVILIANS 
WERE OBSERVED, BUT THERE IS PROBABLY ONE CIVILIAN POSTED THERE 
REGULARLY. THE CIVILIAN WHO WAS REGULARLY SEEN THERE WAS 
DRESSED IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES, TO INCLUDE A SUIT JACKET WITHOUT 
A TIE. HE DID NOT APPEAR TO BE ARMED AND SEEMED TO BE MORE 
OF A CARE-TAKER THAN A GUARD. IT IS POSSIBLE THAT THERE IS 
A CONSCRIPT GUARD ASSOCIATED WITH THIS GATE. CONSCRIPT GUARDS 
WERE SEEN IN THE AREA ON MORE THAN ONE OCCASION. THEY MAY 
HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE NIOC BUILDING ACROSS THE STREET 
(COVERED LATER IN THIS REPORT) OR MAY HAVE BEEN ROVING GUARDS. 
AT NIGHT, A SMALL LIGHT, SUCH AS A DESK LAMP, WAS SEEN INSIDE 
THE GUARD SHACK. THE GATE AREA IS WELL LIGHTED BY STREET 
LIGHTS; NO SECURITY LIGHTING WAS OBSERVED. 

F. OTHER GATES IN SOUTH FENCE: 

THE FENCE ALONG THE SOUTH WALL HAS THREE OTHER GATES, IN ADDITION 
TO THE ONE DISCUSSED IN THE PRECEDING PARAGRAPH. THERE ARE 
NO GUARDS AT ANY OF THESE THREE GATES, WITH THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION 
OF THE WESTERN MOST GATE, WHICH IS LOCATED DIRECTLY SOUTH OF 
THE ARCHEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. A GUARD IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES, ARMED 
WITH A PISTOL, WALKED OUT TO THIS GATE FROM THE SOUTH ENTRANCE 
TO THE MUSEUM ON ONE OCCASION, ALTHOUGH THIS GATE DID NOT APPEAR 
TO BE HIS PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY. 



G. GATE IN WEST FENCE; 



THERE IS A GUARD SHACK LOCATED ON THE SOUTH SIDE OP THE GATE. 
TWO GUARDS WERE SEEN IN THIS SHACK. THEY WERE OLDER MEN 
(35-40 YEARS OLD), DRESSED IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES WITH BLUE SHIRTS. 
NO WEAPONS WERE SEEN. THESE GUARDS APPEARED TO BE DRESSED 
THE SAME AS TWO OTHER GUARDS ACROSS THE ROAD (DISCUSSED LATER 
IN THIS REPORT). THIS AREA WAS WELL LIGHTED BY STREET LIGHTS: 
NO SECURITY LIGHTING WAS SEEN. 

4. ROVING GUARDS IN THE MFA COMPOUND: 

THERE WERE 2-4 CONSCRIPT-TYPE GUARDS, ARMED WITH G-3'S AND BAYONETS 
SEEN ROVING IN THE COMPOUND, TWO OF THESE MAY HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE GATE IN THE EAST FENCE. THESE ROVING GUARDS TENDED TO 
STAY ON THE PATHS AND ROADS INSIDE THE COMPOUND. THEY CONCENTRATED 
ON THE AREA IN FRONT OF THE MAIN MFA BUILDING AND THE PREPARED 
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HELICOPTER LANDING ZONE. THEY WENT NO FARTHER WEST THAN THE 
MFA ADMIN ANNEX; NO FARTHER SOUTH THAN THE NORTH EDGE OF THE 
ETHNOLOGICAL MUSEUM. • 

5. GUARDS IN AREAS ADJOINING MFA COMPOUND: 

A. OFFICER'S CLUB COMPOUND: 

TWO PASDARAN GUARDS WERE SEEN ON THE OFFICER'S CLUB COMPOUND 
WHICH ADJOINS THE MFA COMPOUND ON THE NORTHWEST, ACROSS POROGHI 

nl^ll'nrZ^lL^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ AT THE NORTHWEST CORNER 

OF THE COMPOUND. THE ONE NEAREST THE GATE, APPARENTLY GUARDING 
IT, CARRIED AN AK-TYPE WEAPON AND WORE CAMOuJiwE pStS WITH 
LS'^KD a"g-3^"^^' ^^^^^^ COMPOUND, WORE A FIELD JACKET 

B. POLICE HEADQUARTERS: 

THE POLICE HEADQUARTERS, ADJOINING THE MFA COMPOUND ON THE EAST 
tl^^J^^ ^ ENTRANCE ON ITS WEST SIDE WHICH OVERLOOKS THE 

^"^^ '^"O SETS OF STEPS LEADING FROM THE 

NORTH AND SOUTH UP TO A PLATFORM IN FRONT OP THE ENTRANCE 
THE PLATFORM IS AT LEAST lOM ABOVE THE STREET AND AFFORDS A 
SSSL'^J^"' BOOKING DOWN ..INTO THE MFA COMPOUND. DAY AND NIGHT 
THREE POLICEMEN WERE POSTED ON THIS PLATFORM. TWO OTHERS TOrI: 

nnL™^^° ^^^^^ "^"^ COMPOUND. MOST POLICE WERE 

S^S^rLJ!! ^''"^ AND JACKETS. TWO WErTsEEN 

WITH GREEN JACKETS AND BROWN PANTS. ALL WERE WEARING LARGE 

?^'^Sr'nM''^S ""^^^ ' ''"^ GENERALLY C^^ED 9mS^SMG ' S 

SLUNG ON THEIR RIGHT OR LEFT HIPS. NO SPARE MAGAZINES RADIOS 
OR THEIR EQUIPMENT WAS SEEN. "fti»A£iKB5, RADIOS, 

C. NIOC COMPOUND: 

5^)fMJ:^«Li^° ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ONE CONSCRIPT (ARMED WITH 

A G-3 AND BAYONET) WERE POSTED AT THE GATE INTO THE Ninr rnMPnriwn 
THIS ENTRANCE IS ON THE NORTHWEST PORTION OF THE N^OC ^OMPn^S 

iuv ^^v.?""^^ 0^ ™E EAST SIDE OF ?Se gA?e ' 

THE CIVILIAN GENERALLY STAYED NEAR THE GUARD SHACK SOMETlS^S 
GOING INTO IT AND USING THE TELEPHONE, ETC. THE c6nScS 
WAS GENERALLY POSTED IN THE ENTRANCE, BSTWANDELD AROmn TPP 
AREA, SOMETIMES CROSSING THE STREeJ TO 1^^??^ L M^^GUA^. 

D TWO GUARDS WERE OBSERVED IN THE GUARD SHACK AT THE GATP Tn 
THE LARGE WHITE OFFICE BUILDING LOCATE TO THE W^S^ OF THP 
S2^^°™°- N° "PAPONS WERE OBSERVED ON THE GUARDS OR L 
^"^^ "AVE BEEN ARMED. NO TELEPHONE Sas 

rnnSAc^^L"""^ OBSERVERS SUSPECTED ONE IS IN THE SHACK THE 
GUARDS WERE APPARENTLY CIVILIANS. i^HACK. THE 
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* 6. PHYSICAL SECURITY: 

A. LIGHTING: 

•» 

THE ENTIRE PERIMETER OF THE MPA COMPOUND WAS WELL LIGHTED 
AT NIGHT BY STREET LIGHTS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SURROUNDING 
ROADS. THE SOUTH FACE OF THE MAIN MFA BUILDING WAS BRIGHTLY 
LIGHTED. THERE WERE NUMEROUS FLOODLIGHTS ON THE BUILDING AND 
GROUNDS, INCLUDING TWO T-BARS OF THREE FLOODLIGHTS EACH, MOUNTED 
NEAR THE SOUTHWEST AND SOUTHEAST CORNERS OF THE BUILDING. 
THERE WERE ALSO LIGHTS MOUNTED ON THE ROOF OF THE BUILDING, 
ESPECIALLY ON THE EAST AND WEST ENDS OF THE BUILDING, AIMED 
TOWARDS THE CENTER PORTION. THERE WERE NUMEROUS LIGHTS ON 
POLES, APPROX 2M HIGH, LIGHTING THE GROUNDS. POWER FAILURES 
IN THE CITY WERE COMMON. NO GENERATORS WERE HEARD IN OPERATION 
IN THE MFA COMPOUND, ALTHOUGH THE AREA WAS NOT OBSERVED DURING 
A POWER OUTAGE. THE ONLY DIMLY LIGHTED PORTION OP THE MPA 
COMPOUND PERIMETER WAS ON THE SOUTH PENCE, BETWEEN THE TWO 
MUSEUMS. TWO STREET LIGHTS WERE OUT AT THIS POINT. 

B. FENCE/CONSTRUCTION t 

THE FENCE ON THE EAST AND WEST OF THE MFA COMPOUND IS APPROX 
, 2.6M HIGH. IT HAS A CONCRETE FOUNDATION APPROX XM HIGH AND 

.6M THICK, WITH APPROX 1 . 7M HIGH STEEL BARS, POINTED AT THE 
TOP, SPACED APPROX . 3M APART, MID APPROX 2CM THICK. THERE 
ARE TWO HORIZONTAL BRACES OF 2 . 5CM BY ICM BAR STOCK, SPACED 
APPROX lOCM UP FROM THE BOTTOM AND DOWN FROM THE TOP OF THE 
BARS. PILASTERS (COLUMNS OF STONE OR CEMENT BLOCK) THE FULL 
HEIGHT OF THE FENCE REINFORCED IT APPROX EVERY 5-7M. THE 
PILASTERS ARE APPROX .7-.8M WIDE AND THICK, AND EACH IS TOPPED 
WITH AN ELECTRIC LAMP. THE GATE IN THE EAST FENCE AND THE 
EASTERN MOST GATE IN THE SOUTH FENCE APPEAR TO BE SECURED WITH 
BUILT IN WARDED LOCKS. THE GATES ARE ALSO OF STEEL BARS, 
JOINED ON THE BOTTOM BY SHEETS OF APPROX lOMM SHEET STEEL ON 
THE BOTTOM 1 . 5M OF THE FENCE. THE SOUTH FENCE IS OF LIGHTER 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCEPT FOR THE PART OF IT TO THE EAST OP THE 
EASTERN MOST GATE, WHICH IS OP THE SAME TYPE AS THE FENCE 
ON THE EAST AND WEST OP THE COMPOUND. THE FENCE ON THE 
MAJORITY OP THE SOUTH SIDE IS APPROX THE SAME HEIGHT AS THE 
REST OF THE COMPOUND, BUT IS MADE OF 3CM SQUARE STOCK (POSSIBLY 
HEAVY SQUARE TUBING, WITH WALLS 5-6MM THICK) . THE BARS ARE 
JOINED TOGETHER BY HORIZONTAL BARS AT THE TOP AND BOTTOM. THE 
FENCE RESTS ON A STONE OR BLOCK FOUNDATION APPROX 30CM HIGH. 
THE THREE GATES IN THE LIGHT WEIGHT PART OF THE SOUTH FENCE 
APPEAR TO BE LOCKED AT ALL TIMES. THESE GATES INCLUDE A 
VERTICAL BOLT IN THE CENTER OP THE GATE WHICH CAN BE LOWERED 
INTO THE GROUND FOR ADDED STRENGTH. THESE BOLTS ARE CHAINED DOWN. 
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C. GATE STATUS: 



(1) THE GATE IN THE NORTH FENCE IB OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. THERE 
MAY NOT EVEN BE A GATE WHICH CAN BE PULLED ACROSS THIS GAP 

IN THE FENCE. 

(2) THE GATE IN THE EAST FENCE IS USUALLY KEPT CLOSED. 
IT IS THE MAIN VEHICULAR GATE INTO THE HFA COMPOUND. 

(3) THE EASTERN MOST GATE ON THE SOUTH FENCE IS USUALLY 
KEPT CLOSED, BUT THE PORTION ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE GUARD 
SHACK IS OPENED TO ALLOW PERSONNEL IN AND OUT AS NECESSARY. 

(4) THE OTHER THREE GATES IN THE SOUTH FENCE ARE ALMOST 
ALWAYS CLOSED, EXCEPT THE WESTERN MOST GATE, WHICH WAS 
SEEN OPEN ONE TIME. IT IS THE GATE DIRECTLY SOUTH OP THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

D. COMMUNICATIONS I 

WHILE TELEPHONES WERE NOT CONFIRMED IN ALL GUARD SHACKS, THEY 
WERE OBSERVED IN SEVERAL, AND ARE PROBABLY PRESENT IN ALL OF 
THEM. SEVERAL VERTICAL* RADIO ANTENNAS WERE SEEN. ON THE ROOF 
OF THE MAIN MFA BUILDING! THEY WERE PROBABLY VHP OMNIDIRECTIONAL 
ANTENNAS . 
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DESCRIPTION OF EACH FLOOR. * 
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Eaecutiv:: suhe occuppying ihe sou'IH vimTAtil jH^^^^^ 

ULChrfAHiAl) STAFF OFFICES OCCUPPYINriHt NORiS WlS" ThI^^^^ 

Lo SLR^JLO tiY TWU tLSVATORS ONE FOR EACH WING. LOCATED ElTHrS q^nW ll' ' 

"i^f^'h S£CI10N. THt SOURCE DESCRIBED THiVoiEiaN MlNisfE^ ' 
A. I.NCL.].a«G (IH COUta=:R CLOCK WISE ORUEft) A LHhGE CuSFERENcfROoi" 

PAGK <, i!lJ£12JC V 0 P S E C R E T 

A Phi y/, It OliiiING ROUi'i, AN UNlDENilFIED PRIVATE ROUn, IHE FOREIGN 
'4;^^*^'*'' OFFICE, « SilALL EXECUilVE CONFEKENCE ROOH AND A LARGE 
n^LtrilJN AREA. iJl:: SOURCE REPORTED TriAl AN ATTIC 4TH FLOOR EXISTED 
AdUVL iH€ FUREIGiJ NIHUTER AREA BUT DID NOT HAVE AMY KNOWLEDGE 
Uj- iio LAYUUi. / 

<i. irtii Following u a partial \Asi of telephone numiserj within the 

F0Hii:iaf. /ilMdlRY AREA (PREFIX 

A. r>. OFFiCL SUITE iii)0, 2(31% k.i6Z, (PRIVATE LIKE 600) 

B. CODE (\0m ^t»4, 2<aS» AND 

C. J^CREiAHlAT AkEA 2lo, sflA, Zl^, 21 7» AND 2o6 

7, ujxhIEFIwG SOURCE ALSO INDICATED THAT THE BLDG HEFERED TO AS THE 
.'^ATIOIiAL IRANIAN OIL' COMPANY Oii THE 1^76 CllY MAP I'o NOW AND HAS BEEN 
rUR Sl^VtirtAL YEARS ANOTHER j*iFA ANNEX THAT CONTAINS CONSULATE AND SECURITY 

OFFICZS, ; ' 

~- lr.7 . , 




.-^UbJ: J^£Pufif2:u HU3 1 AGE 'LOCATION .DAfAH^' : 
}m;R£h: (»U JC3 :iNO*b IRD ■dITE>:2^l7CT^^ 
, - (l) JCS 3r.'UV;dIRD XITE^aiaimffi 
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^SUBJiJ, SITUATION IN IRAN 




J;'* ' . : ■^?r;^..:■^^;:^;J '•j 

MuMU2^^ SECURITY ADVISOR ZBI6NIEW BTZEZINSKT'TESTERDAT'sAID ' 
^TlJ2?.S!°"" "ASSIGN TO FREE THE HOSTAGES^SHOULD^E A WARNlNcii 
ITO IRANIANS NOT TO SCORN AMERICAN POWER OR DOUBT uTs 4 WILLINGNESS " 
.|T0 USE MILITARY FORCE. MR. BRZEZINSHI SAID "THIS COUNTRY AND 

'° ^"^^ NECESSARY AND wPnASE wi^ANS FOR 
i^DOlNCtlT." HE ADVISED THE IRANIANS NOT TO "SCOFF AT AM^I CAN" POWER.- " 

•2. THE IRANIAN MILITANTS PUT THE CHARRED BODIES 
CCMMANDOS WHO WERE KILL£D PARTICIPATING IN THE 
ON DISPUY IN THE EMBASSY COMPOUND. IN WHAT WA^ 
SPECTACLE EVEN BY IRANIAN" STAnS / A YATOLut? 
PRECEDED OVER A PRESS CONFERENCE IN^SJh THE- 
THE PRESS. KHAUHALI SAID THE BODIES WOULD -.BE 
«?uJcui? I^AMILIES, BUT NOT TO THE U.S. AUTOR 

RUMORED TO HAVE-DEMArJD.ED.JHiw 
,0N ASSETS BE LIFTED AS- A CONDITIbN^FOftT':tife.m 
'^ES.^iS"S"» PRESIDENT BANI-SADR HAD SAiraXr^l 
^•RETURNED TO THE U.S. WITHOUT CONDITIONS. THE^^^ 



"riJ^^SSn???"^'-^ YESTERDAY TO MAKE ^ARRANCEMENT^TO 
?,THE BODIES. i *' -r*'! 



OF THE U.S. . 
HOSTAGE RESCUE "m SSI ON 

A REPULSIVE j»>WI<-. 

:AA^a,ipHALKHA)ir5}!^ 

lAWlsf^pEJ-Slj^jttl'TO 

[;QF^;:THt .BODIES.^ 
« jE^A^Ifcs COUID BE 
?Kt;iNp«ef,IQ AJTEHfTED 



THAT..THE 

CAST GAVE NO DETAILS 
MILITANTS AT THE E 
THE "COMMITTED CLE 
AND ALL THE BRAVE 
TO THE STUDENTS WHO HA 
DEN TO TABRIZ." 



..^^ ..rcirTlAD A RRI VEd5i-}P TI^BRl*rTHE*UROAD- ■ • 
HOW MANY CAPTIVES WEkTTJAiiJTSRrD. . t5e ^ ' 
SY RELEASED A STATEMENTVWp.MHIoJrTHET^ASKED 
THE UNIVERSITY STAFF Wlft^lEXUtfVE^N ISLAh^ 
SES IN TABRIZ. ..TO GIVE THeWtmOST COOPERATION 
VE ACCOMPANIED THE HOSTAGES^FROmTtHE ESPIWACE 
^ ' ;• '.rl . ..■ 



k, ACCORDING TO ISRAELI PRESS MOST OF THE AitrPTrA m 

•GMSI'Sr"S?[^5fSTS\^^ ^^^^ TRa!3s?i%re'dT0 Q0m'?^GEtSeR WITH A 
Mf?rf*2i "^1-"ANTS AND A DETACHMENT ^OF PASDARAN FOR SECiIRTTV t 




. V'.:' 



7* BOTH THE ISUMIC REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE ' - ' ' 

IRANIAN TRANSITIONAL REPRESENTATIVE IN WASHINGTON HAVE ADVOCATED 
HOLDING THE BODIES OF THE EIGHT US CREWMEN UNTIL WASHINGTON AGREES 
TO RELEASE IRANIAN ASSETS FROZEN BY THE US. PRESIDENT HANI SADR 
HAD ANNOUCED PREVIOUSLY THAT THE BODIES WOULD BE RETURNED WITHOUT/-' 
ANY CONDITIONS ATTACHED, BUT THERE APPEARS TO BE CROWING 
OPPOSITIONS FROM SOME QUARTERS TO THAT STAND. 

V -{i ./} ■ 

Si'HEADS OF GOVERNMENT FROM THE NINE-NATION EUROPEAN ECONOMIC"'' - 
-.fiOMMUNlTY ARE HOLDING A TWO- DAY SUMMI T MEETI NG' IN LUXEMBOURC'W HICH ' 
^'-WILL^OCUS HEA"^' V ^ da m ^mmaiamtmmmmmma^^mi^m^imimmm^ikm^vy 



PRESIDENT GISCARD ^D'ESTAII 
0 PURSUE ITS EFFORTS'aN;SOLIDARITyj|WiTHfTHE^UNITED- 
TO , OBTAIN THE HOSTAGES RELEASEi ^ vv!. ^;. >,46^ ~'. 

TAYATOLUH KHOMEINI HAS ISSUED AN- INSTRUCTION \t(ri>RESibENr^BAHlr.i;t 
ADRltjALLING ON HIM TO ; " 
{CRIMES " PERPETRATED BY 

FtOMfWARIOUS COUNTRIES Or*THE WBRLD SHOULD BEfiINVITED*TD' IRAN ' "TO |' 
,3n:^^WHAT THE WORLD- DEVOURING AMERICA HAS DONEnO' Afli^^lNDEPEN DENT 
>HAnON DESPITE ITS DECLARED SUPPORT TO HUMAN " RICH JS, ^PEACEf'^^rHlENDSHlP;.., 
.:AN^~:^lf,ANITARlANlSM." KHOMEINI ALSO EXPRESSED 'HIS DEEP DISAPPOINT- • 



J:-:!- 



'VITH AMERICA'S WESTERN ALLIES FOR THEIR CONTINUED SUPORT OF ^THE' 



IGN MINISTER SADEQ GHOTBZADEH ARRIVED IN BEIRUT TODAY 
V • ' FOLLOWING AN OFFICIAL VIST TO SYRIA, IN A JOINT STATEMENT 
Rl < i,¥.^D IN DAMAStUS, IRAN AND SYRIA JOINTLY CALLED FOR 
TH^ PATRADITION FROM EGYPT OF, THE FORMER SHAHvOF IRAN»J:. . 







;S0VIET ACTIVITY IN INDIAN OCEAN AND SOUTH- CHI NAUSEA - 



AREA OF U.S. BATTLE GROUPS! AN INTELLIGENCE' COLLECTOR REMAINS 



j,'IN SURVEILLANCE OF THE USS NIMITZ AND USS CORAL SEA BATTLE'CROUPS AND 
-.[AMPHIBIOUS READINESS GROUP ALPHA. A PATROL CRATT REMAINS :IN THE 
**HORMUZ STRAIT. ^ 

m ^--^ 

^ VIS,;-; SOVIET PAMIR AGI 477 271352Z 2108N/06049E .210/10 (USS CORAL 

SEA) 



■.^nSjy SOVIET ALTAY AO IZHORA 261330Z 203 9N/06222E DIW 
^|;EStS: SOVIET TANKER PAMYAT LENINA 28 APR 2550N/05700E 



(USS CORAL 
SEA) 






DecJasslfied ON: ^<4>^^ : 



1 IIP i/r u I I 




1I;VJCS/RC-J2 ■ . 

)»-^nB alphaV;': • 

^AiiMHM' HANGERS 

W' i sou ' 






r 






1^ 



tSWrnm^U SZTBATIOIf CEPORT AS OF 0500 22 APRIL 1900 




arnc^'MCKC oer acazn tcstesoat ktveen isunie fdndamtnti lists 

XStti M THE TtHSAN UHZVCKSITT CAMPDS. THE FDNDANENTA LISTS, 
OIvVMOH APRIAfi TO BE STDOENTSy HAVE BEEN INVOLVED IM 

THBOOCHOBT IBAM OVER TEE PAST THREE DATS AS OF 




'h'r:'.*-'.t 



IDEHT-ELECT BANI-SADR DEMOONCnr"THE RICHTHINC HUSLIPf ATTEMPTS 
^OVEB DHIVERSITIES AS BEINC ; *C0ONTER*REV0LUTIONART,* AND SAID 
!;XCTIONS HERE DESIGNED TO'SNDERHINE THE POLIIVaL BACKING ENJOTED 
eVERMHENT AHONC HnSfiilr« ' CEMTRI: 
OOPS* 



iBBTHER itfidVei^N THE CIERCT*S HOLD ON THE COONTRT, APPEAR TO BE 
fja^^ANOnER FACET OF THE CONTINUING STRUGGLE BETVEEN THE MODERATE 
grarUBXSTS AND THE HARDLINE CLER6T« ' 

I^^SHOOTING BETWEEN ARMT TROOPS KURDISH 6UERRILUS ENTERED ITS 

KURDISH TOWN OF SA66EZ. 

THE ARMT SHELLED THE TOWN DURING THE 
,f .nv THAN 100 PEOPLE RAVE DIED SINCE 

riCr* FIGHTING IN SAQQEZ BEGAN* THE ARMT COLUMN VHICH ATTEMPTED 
rO BKIRT AROUND SANANDAJ TO GET TO SAQQEZ, BUT HAS ATTACKED B J 
SICRRXLU FORCES, HAS UST REPORTED TO BE STILL 20 MILES FROM^^ 
SANANSAJ* 



yi^jll^^y^^ll^^jwycui 




12. SOVIET PRO^GANDA CUIMS THAT MSCOK HAS ALREADY ^ - 
BEGUM EFFORTS V«r JlJ?v:;dMVENr:A*JBO*S*lfia^ OF IRAN. AN 

IN THr ENCLISJirUNGUAfiBMraSCOV NEif8u»EiaaT" SAID CARCO 




EST EUROPE I 

VIA som 

OVEVtRff Tl 
THAT 




MSir or IRANIAN 
" TO IRAN 
r^THERE ARE INBICA- 
ASTARA IS-^ 
FOR HONTHS. ? 




Y 



A. IKAfJlA[^-US RELATIONS HAVE NOT ONLY BEEN SEVERED PUT HAVE 

ALoO rlcoi'ie; hostile:. 



p. HE DOES NOT BELIEVE THAT THE US WILL ATEMPT TO FREE THE 

hdstage:^ by ;iilitahy action. 

c. the us i-^ugt return the shah, as it is *'t00 late" now 
for any plan to send hih to a third country. 

d. a us declaration condepining the shah's alleged crimes 

WOULD GIVE IRANIAN AUTHORITIES "A GOOD DISPOSTION FOR DISCUSSIONS. 




^^.WEflTENED. TO CUT o'f^F nn 
<E US TO FR^tZZ I'nlHZ ASSETS 



'£.AS BHAHcl^^ .^r uc, MflNKS *-.m..ihi 




' /^^M^^^^^"^ IRAlfAN PROPAGANDA- — ~ ~ " 

.RA.UN KUSDS AND^^^SL'Sri^lfDN ?V'oR"?L?r' THE sSpPoSt OF 



" '•"^ml^ISTsOT, I a I 



f A GUIDED MlSr^ILF: DES- 



Guna. MISSILE cru?seHnd'°^^ 



I 

la 

WHE? 



flPIOLfS 
'IH.E.SEYCH 
Wija^HER A^ 
1iW^^J0j«'HE*,__, 

CONDUCT nAjan-.s|«v* 



15. AS LEADER OF THE NONALIGNED MOVEMENT, FIDEL ' 

tS^S-h? rl S"^^ REOUESTED BY THE US AND GtlYiMA 



0< 1450^ 

FM JTF/REAR 
TO JTF/FORWARD 



^ 1 p 




SUBJECT! SITUATION IN IRAN 

1. FINAL RESULTS OF THE REFERENDUM ON THE NEV CONSITITUION 
ARE NOT EXPECTED UNTIL THE END OF THIS WEEK. THERE IS NO 
QUESTION BUT THAT THE VOTE WILL BE 0 VERWHaHINOLY IK 
FAVOR OF THE CONSITITUION. WHAT IS LESS CLEAR, HOWEVER, 
IS THE ACTUAL VOTER TURN-OUT AROUND THE COUNTRY, THE 
IRANIAN REGIME NO DOUBT WILL CLAIM A MASSIVE TURN-OUT, 
BUT REPORTS INDICATE THAT THE REFERENDUM WAS LARGELY 
BOYCOTTED BY A NUMBER OF THE MAJOR ETHNIC MINORITY GROUPS 
AND THE MIDDLE CLASS. THE IRANIAN JURISTS ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICLY CAME OUT IN OPPOSITION TO THE CONSTITUTION, WITH 
A LONG LIST OF DETAILED OBJECTIONS. 



,.__,^™g5,_^ NG PRESS REPORTWKjTINQ 

mK wTS ON THE COMPOUND AS STATIHQ THAT ALL THE 



2, ^^^^i^/^^Mmwm^^m^^^ 

.^i^-i^fe^ THERE ARE CONTlNUH 



HOSTAGES ARE THERE. OTHER JOURNALISTSt INCLUDING LE MONDE 

CORRESPONDENT CONCLUDE THAT AT LEAST PART OF THE HOSTAGES 

HAVE BEEN MOVED. ONE CORRESPONDENT SAYS THAT THE 

COMMANDER OF THE REVOLUTIONARY GUARDS TOLD HIM THAT 

**THE PRISONERS ARE IN THE AMERICAN EMBASSY COMPOUND AND ELSEWHERE' 



3. REUTERS REPORTS THAT ONE OF THE CAPTORS AT THE COMPOU 
HAS STATED THAT 8 OF THE 50 HOSTAGES HAVE BEEN SINGLED 
OUTFOR INTENSIVE 'YnTERROGATION BY NON-STUDENT "EXPERTS 



ND 



>£. UAPiUKb HAVt SAID THAT THEIR 
[lOBDIxriVE IS PROVE THE 6 GUILTY OF ESPIONAGE. THE 
ICAPTORS ALSO CLAIM THAT "PSYCHOLOGICALLY, AN ATMOSPHERE 
'OF AFFECTION AND FRIENDSHIP HAS DEVELOPED BETWEEN THE 
HOSTAGES AND THE STUDENTS." 

4. THE REVOLUTIONARY GUARDS AND THE MUJAHEDIN GUERILLA 
GROUP HAVE STARTED SETTING UP NEW MILITARY TRAINING 
CENTERS FOR CIVILIANS, IN RESPONSE TO, KHOMEINI'S 
EARLIER CALL FOR A YOUTH ARMY OF MILL^QNS. 

5. THE IRANIAN MINISTRY OF COMMERCE HAS URGED THE PEOPLE 
TO REFRAIN FROM PANICBUYINQ OF RICE, AND HAS CLAIMED 

nSSLSiJEJ^^^^ ^^^^ ADEQUATE AND THE PRKE REMAIN 
UNCHANGED • 

6. DESPITE THE MODERATE TO LIGHT TURNOUT IN MANY AREAS OF IRAN 
EARLY REPORTS SHOWED THE CONSTITUTIONAL REFERENDUM. NOT SURPRISTNGIY 
WINNING BY AN 0 VERwjlELMl NG MARGIN. BOTH DAYS OF TiJeELECTIoK WERE JERK- 
ED BY VIOLENCE IN M^NY OF THE ETHNIC AREAS. THE KURDS IN NORTHwrqT 





-/liri SEVERAL I -HAWK S 
■;//BfcEN IDENTIFIED B^" ~ 
7_/THE SITES PRIOR TO 



DIA, HAVE 

■ EVALUATED 




\ IN^ PLACE, OPERAIIOAL 
SITES NEAR COMPLETION! \/ B AV0Af?v^1ifASHUR - I 

' BANDAR MASHUR - 1 EA \ 
' SHAROKI AB - 2 EA * 
' ■ ISFAHAN - 2 EA. 




t DATA NOT PREVIOUSLY KNOWN TO DIA. 



BEST, CREWS COULD PR0BA3LY*'mL a rStJ^Cc^^ SUGGESTS THAT AT 

NO BATTERIES ARE OPERATIONAL ! BUT MORE PROBABLY. 

ilNjouJc??:^"}^' RE^ORTEDL? Be't'o I'A 'V''^'^^^ RESULTS ARE 
COUNCIL UNDE HIS leadership! Se SIu 'hJupS'S?""™" ^«nOH,l DEFENSE 
AND marshal the ARMED FORCE^ON TH^ BrrnSM^^^ VEfLf^RE WAR 

WHlOi HE APPOINTS. '""CtS ON THE RECOMMENDATIOK OF THE COUNCIL, 




A GUIDED MISSILE 
MAN. A MINESWEEPER 




rni: AnlE^ilZliYVECRliil'^'-A dependents and 



iIeADERsSJp^ ^rSE^S2'!nSrrv''iI" AMERICAN BUSINESS COMMUNITY 

ll'l "*JOR ATTENTION NOW FOCUSES ON A SPFFru nv nn, ^.r.,,.-, 
SCHEDULED FOR THE MORNING OF DECEMBER f ?Xe LPPv',?*?^'*dI- 

fa=1e ,1 ?i.j^':!M°?^ff' P=heouled"?o"'sp'eak'aboS2d'-' 




9 'P^3'.^-4^ 



19. STATE DEPT HAS ORDERED IMMEDIATE EVACUATION OF ALL DEPENDENTS 
FROM FOLLOWING POSTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST: BEIRUT, DACCA^ KUWAIT. 
ACTION BEING TAKEN AS A GENERAL PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE WHICH REFLECTS 
TENSION IN THE AREA AND IS NOT FOCUSSED ON THESE THREE PARTICULAR 
LOCATIONS. CONUS IS THE ONLY DESIGNATED SAFEHAVEN FOR EVACUATED 
DEPENDENTS. 

20. WEATHER: 

A) MID - RANGE FORECAST FOR U.S. EAST COAST 

4-6 DEC: PARTLY CLOUDY TO CLOUDY SKIES MOVING INTO THE EAST COAST 
AT MID AND HIGH LEVELS ASSOCIATED WITH UPPER LEVEL JET STREAM. 
VISIBILITIES GOOD. GUSTY SURFACE WINDS EXPERIENCED THE LAST FEW 
DAYS DECREASING AS INTENSITY OF WINTER HIGH PRESSURE SYSTEM WANES. 
GRADUAL WARMING OF TEMPERATURES EXPECTED THE NEXT FEW DAYS. 

6- 9 DEC: SURFACE FRONT MOVES INTO NORTHERN PORTION OF THE EAST COAST 
WITH CLOUDY SKIES, LOW CEILINGS, ISOLATED RAINSHOWERS EARLY IN THE 
PERIOD MOVING SOUTH GRADUALLY? EXPECTED TO BE SOUTHEAST OF THE AREA BY 
9TH. 

B) LONG - RANGE OUTLOOK FOR SOUTHWEST U.S.A. 

4-6 DEC: UPPER LEVEL RIOGE CONTINUES TO DOMINATE DESERT REGION. 
CLEAR TO PARTLY CLOUDY SKIES (MID AND HIGH LEVEL CLOUDS FROM JET 
STREAM) WILL PREVAIL. SURFACE VISIBILITIES GOOD EXCEPT NEAR POPULATED 
AREAS. SURFACE WINDS INFLUENCED BY TOPOGRAPHY AND DIURNAL HEATING/ 
COOLING? CALM AT NIGHT, GUSTY IN THE AFTERNOON AT 10-15 KNOTS. 

7- 13 DEC: UPPER LEVEL RIDGE WILL COTINUE TO DOMINATE WITH SURFACE 
HIGH PRESSURE KEEPING FRONTAL SYSTEMS NORTH OF DESERT REGION. CLlAR 
TO PARTLY CLOUDY SKIES (MID AND HIGH LEVEL CLOUDS). 

21. WEATHER: LONG - RANGE OUTLOOK FOR IRAN 

4-6 DEC: CLEAR TO PARTLY CLOUDY SKIES WILL CONTINUE IN IRAN AS HIGH 
PRESURE DOMIttftTES REGION. PATCHY MORNING HAZE EXPECTED WITH 
REDUCED VISIBILITIES, OTHERWISE NO VISIBILITY RESTRICTIONS. 
6-13 DEC: A WEAK FRONTAL SYSTEM WILL ATTEMPT TO MOVE INTO THE 
NORTHERN PORTION OF IRAN ON 6-7TH WITH CLOUDY SKIES AND I NTERrtl TTENT 
RAINSHOWERS. PARTLY CLOUDY SKIES IN SOUTHERN HALF OF IRAN. PARTIAL 
CLEARING OF SKIES FROM 7TH TO 10 AS HIGH PRESSURE DOMINATES AGAIN. 
ANOTHER FRONT EXPECTED TO MOVE THROUGH THE NORTHERN PART OF IRAN 
FROM 10TH TO 13TH. 
RVW 04 DEC 09 
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SECRET CITE J3 00045 
■^SUBJECT: HOSTAGE/COMPOUND DATA 




^TPUDAM TT^r.^T-z ^ ^ ..^..^^ /UBLI SHFD IN THE 

iTEHRAN J^ES ON 25 DECEMBER AGAINST 

:owFnm5"THAT AT irAsf 

FfNo'lN^'^kSF^^^ ^^"^ 
INDIVIDUALS! ^^^^ ^^^^ FOLLOWING THIRTY SIX 

1> KATHERINE KOOB, DOS 

2) WILLIAM KEOUGH, DOS 

3) JERRY PLOTKIN, CIVILIAN 

4) COL THOMAS SCHAEFER, USAF 

5) LT COR BOB EN6ELMAN, USN 

6) RICHARD MOREFIELD, DOS 

7) WILLIAM GALLEGOS, USMC 

8) DONALD HOFFMAN, USA 

9) KEVIN HERMENING, USMC 

10) MICHAEL MOELLER, USMC 

11) FRED KUPKE, DOS 

12) THOMAS AHERN, DOS 

13) BERT MOORE, DOS 

14) MICHAEL METRINKO, DOS 




|5> 
16) 
17) 
18) 
I?) 
20) 
21) 



W 

ELIZABETH SWIFT /DOS 
PHILLIP WARD, DOS 
JOSEPH HALL, USA 
BARRY ROSEN, DOS 



TftftHfinnMt rt 



JOHN GRAVES, DOS 
WILLIAH BELK, DOS 
ROBERT BLUCKER, DOS 

22) CHARLES JONES, DOS 

23) JirfMY LOPEZ, USMC 

24) RODNEY SICKMAN, USMC 

25) STEVE KIRTLEY, USMC 

26) PAUL LEWIS, USMC 

27) JERRY WIELE, USMC 

28) COL LEE HOLLAND, USA 

29) GARY LEE, DOS 

30) WILLIAM DAUGHERTY, DOS 

31) MALCOM KALP, DOS 

32) CPT PAUL NEEDHAM, USAF 
ry.^ JOSEPH SUBIC, USA 

STEPHEN LAUTERBACX, DOS 
ROBERT ODE. DOS 



33) 
34) 
35) 
36) 



ROBERT ODE, DOS 
JOHN LIMBERT, DOS 

THERE ARE FOUR NAMES 



THERE ARE 
CORRELATE 




TIMES ARE 
PARENS! 
(I) 
C2) 
(3) 
(4) 



LISTED BELOW 



THE TEHRAN TIMES LIST WHICH 

STING US LISTS 

THE FOUR NAMES^l^OM 
THEIR POSSIBLE REAL NAMES SHOWN 




TEHRAN 



JOHN GROSS CCOOK) 
JOHN DINICKEL (MCKEEL) 
DONALD T CORTEZ CSHERER) 
RICHARD OWEN (QUEEN) 





SdVERNWEFrr' )F 



AT 
IRAN. 



THE' CORRECTNESS OF CORRELATION. 

AS STATED ABOVE , ^ , ^ 

"LEAST TEN AMERICANS REMAIN UNACKNOWLEDGED BY THE 
THE NAMES OF THESE TEN FOLLOWS: 



(J) 
(2) 
(3) 
<4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 



GREGORY PERSINGER, USMC 
REGIS RAGAN, USA 
DUANE GILLETE, USN 
MIKE KENNEDY, DOS 
ALAN 60LACINSKI, DOS 
BRUCE GERMAN, DOS 
BILL ROYER, DOS 
CLAIRE BARNES, DOS 
DAVID ROEDER, USAF 
CHARLES SCOTT, USA 



r 



nitDTxir Tur rnnRSF OF THE EMBASSY INDICENT VARIOUS REPORTS HAVE 
COMPOUND *T ^ARIOUS TIMES. ^^n^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ STATEMENTS BY THE MILITANTS. 



HIS WATURE STEMS FROM OUR LACK OF INSIGHT INTO THE MILITANTS 
REASON FOR SELECTING INDIVIDUALS FOR EXTERNAL CONFINEMENT, AND IS ALSO 
COMPOUNDED BY THE POSSIBILITY THAT "EXTERNAL CONFINEMENT" MAY BE ON A 
RANDOM BASIS, VICE A "HARD CORE" SPY BASIS, OR MAY BE ON A "SOFT CASE" 
INNOCENT BASIS", 




19 

saoME 



EVERY EFFORT IS BEING MADE TO FOLLOW UP TH 
BUT NO CORRELATIONS HAVE BEEN OBTAINED 
(HISTORICAL OR SUBSEQUENT) AND NO POSITIV 
CORRELATION HAS YET BEEN MADE. 




^ SECRET « 



SUB Jr INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY AS OF 14N0V79 



iMpt^l-THE SITUATION WE ARE FACED WITH TODAY IS THE RESULT OF DETAILED 
^^IS ?-ANNING BEGUN AT LEAST FOUR WEEKS AGO. THE RESULT WAS AN ORGANIZED 

TWE EMBASSY COMPOUND TEN DAYS AGO. ALTHOUGH THE 'STUDENTS" 



i^^^^Ji^ INSTRUMENTS, THEY HAVE THE ACTIVE SUPPORT OF THE IRG AND THE 
fe^ATOLLAH, ; THE SITUATION AT THE COMPOUND HAS NOW SETTLED INTO A 
g*^j|TlNE. WITH DEMONSTRATIONS PERIODICALY STAGED OUTSIDE THE GATE NEAR t 
^THE :CHANNCELLREY 0» ;tAKHT-E-JAMSHID BLVD. CROWD' SIZE VARIES FROM 
f^nh^y^l^^^'^^ ^^^^^^S TO SEVERAL HUNDRED WHEN AN UNANNOUNCED INCIDENT 
^2{£*^.;5^ ELECTRIC BLACK OUT OCCURS, TO SEVERAL THOUSAND WHEN A CALL GOES 



OJT 'yiA THE RADIO OR ON THE LOCAL PUBLIC* ADDRESS SYSTEM, 
^A^^^ • i THE-HOSTAGES iftffg-TTF^TM^^jrrfy Tir grwrPAT roCATIONS^y jTHIN THE COMpOMfla 




piS^<?: HOST NOTE THAT GUARD FORCE FIGURES ARE ONLY P^^erfEei^S AND 

^HS^/^^ ON OBSERVATION.. 




[i[ \ iriiiif ^iiji? ^—'-^ 



KViSSilH 
DEBffO 




-ui'V:. - . • THE HOSTAGES ARE uNDER G 

WHOM ARE ARMED WITH AT LEAST A PISTOL, 




ENT FOnuE OF 
EXTER 



ALL OF 



ALL THE STUDENTS WEAR A IDEHTlKlCATlUN BAUUt ON THEIR • 

.>r^j^..v W.-.STV . THE STUDENTS CONTROL SECURITY WITHIN THE COMPOUND AND 
;i|^S|^PLPY, A SET PROCEDURE FOR ALLOWING PRESS AND DIPLOMATIC VISITORS. 

^^WOuisiOE THE COMPOUND SECURITY IS MAINTAINED BY THE IRG AKA 

PASDARANS ARMED WITH RIFLES AND SMG. THE NORMAL IRG GUARD POST IS 

ICALLY 




ARE 



MAILABLE 



AND THE IRG 

rVERAL LOCATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS. THE PRINCIPAL 



ICESVAMD THEIR ESTIMATED REACTION TIMES ARE _SKOWNxHERE 




I'WiTHIN 10-15 MINTUES - LOCAL^ILlTIi).\5i3-100 CSEE NOTE BELOW) • "N^ . 



riTHIff 15-20 MINUTES • LOCAL CROWDS 100-300 



if Jr.! V 



iSlTHIII 20*30 MINUTES - IRG STRIKE TEAM 150-200 (MOTORIZED) 



\ 

\ 



ANGER REACTION COMPANY 120-160 (MOTORIZED) 

MINUTES - IRG BACK-UP STRIKE FORCES 1,000-1,500 " . 
■"^^^J^^'l^IT-HlH 45-60 MINUTES - IRG STRIKE FORCE RESIDUAL 1,500-2,000 
SHP^^NOTE: OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE IS THE PRESENCE OF TWO PASDARAN XOMrTft 
'^^ifATlois LESS THAN 1 KM SOUTH OF EMBASSY WiTH A NOMINAL STRENGTH OF ^ 



:gg?:^li2Xe50-MAJI "STRIKE FORCES." 



G 



i 
4 




.VZCZCDVA083 
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DQW/srweaw. ^^^^ " 




?^^J5^ SCENARIO IS BEING CAREFULLY ORCHESTRATED VITH THE 
'-^-!lru5^^^^^f^ ll^^lt^r ^ACTIONS CSTUDENTS, IRG CADRE, AND KHOWEU'I 
'^?£"Til ' ^^^^^ THEIR. OWN.OBJECTIVES WITH VERY LITTLE 

PROMISE OF BASIC PRINCIPLES. THERE ARE SOME INDICATIONS THAT EACH 
^piNGVlNFLUENCED BY LEFTIST ELEMENTS FROM WITHIN. 





..^3feRECEWT:.RU«0RS OF AMERip^ll INTERVENTION HAVE DRAWN THE REGULAR 
.^-rallTARyiJNTO the SCE^ATftKr'BUT they still remain on the PERIPHERY, 
v-nHT'SERVICES HAVE BEEN-ORDEREO-TO^tlPROVE READINESS AND ARE UNDOUETABLY 

.TAKING MEASUJ?ES TO RESPOND; BUT fiEfeT ASSESSMENTS CREDIT THE SERVICES 
,,yiTH MINIMA^ CAPABILITIES, CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN NOT TO ACCEPT THESE 
v. GROSS ASSESSMENTS AS APPLICABLE TO SPECIFIC LOCATIONS OR AS APPLICABLE 
-;;?:.AFTER IRANIAN FORCES HAVE RECEI VED^'C0#IRMATI0N OR WARNING OF U.S. 
■^TACTICAL ACTIONS. f- ' • v ^ 

•'4;..' THE SINGLE GREATEST WEAPON BEING EMPLOYED BY THE THOME I M HIERARCHY 
. IS A CAREFULLY ORCHESTRATED DISINFORMATION' CAMPAIGN DESIGNED TO ACHIEVE 
•THE FOLLOWING OBJECTIVES: ^ 

.■^,..A. ESTABLISH GREATER DEFENSIVE CAPABILITY.THAN ACTUALLY EXISTS. 

B. KEEP US6 OFF BALANCE BY INITATING NEW ACTIONS, THREATS, PRO^:ISES 
AND ARTIFICAL MILESTONES SO THAT AN EFFECTIVE COUNTER FLAN CANNOT 
BE DEVELOPED. THESE ACTIONS TYPICALLY EXTEND THE INCIDENT TIME IN 
INCREMENTS OF 3-5 DAYS "AND WORKS, J.O^FO REST ALL U.S. ACTIONS, 



EMBASSY COMPOUND /HOSTAGgS 



'si > • ... 



I 




B4 TOTAL COUNT IS AND WILL COWTINUE TO BE SUSPECT BUT RECOMMEND 

BASE LINE FIGURE OF BE USED FOR PLANNING 

PURPOSES. FIVE OFFICAL AMCITS HAVE BEEN AT 
. LARGE IN THE CITY, MOVING OCCASIONALLY AND PERIODICALLY 
' CHECKING IN WITH LAINGEN, TOMSETH, AND HOVLAND BY 

PHONE. THE LAST THREE INDIVIDUALS ARE LOCATED IN THE IRANIAN FOREIGN 

MINISTRY UNDER PROTECTIVE CUSTODY. 

"Tr'-rC^- BEST ESTIMATES AT THIS TIME PLACE MOST HOSTAGES IN THE 
^ jfCOMPOUMD, WITH THE POSSIBILITY THAT FOUR PERSONNEL, (AS THE 
STUDENTS STATED FROM ^MF PTfilNrTgirt^ ARM^INP fiPi' ^ rxrrpu/^i 
-^^0 THE COWPOUNj_ 

' IWK^^WtBB'lfciis" t.<M?l'KA'/i.i> HJit."PWO UlDcb FOR 

.ANNING PURPOSES, 




:^^D7~H0STA6E CONDITION 

Vt- SUGGEST A FEW HOSTAGES MAY BE PHYSICALLY INCAPACITATED 
AtJEXECUTION TIME OR BECOME SO SHOCKED IF EXECUTION IS 
REACTED TO IMMEDIATELY AND VIOLENTLY BY HOSTILE FORCES THAT SOME 
MAY NOT WA^T TO LEAVE THE "SECURITY" OF THEIR EN VIROK'f^EK'T , 




• A?. CURR ENT ESTIMATE OF STUDENT GUARD FORCE STILL HOLDS AT 
^■■■i WITH NOMINAL STR Er^gTH DURING DAY LIGHT HOURS OF ^| 
WFdROPpTnG TO APPROXIMATEL«BBduRImG the NIGHT WITH 

ESTIMATED ^■IBOP"'^ DUTY/tlN" DUTY RATIO. THIS D OES NOT 
INCLUDE PASDARAN GUARDS AT ENTRANCE TO CHANCERY i^BBB AND 
ROVING PATROLS OUTSIDE THE COf^FOUNC ON THE SURROUNDING 
STREETS. THE FOLLOWING IS ESTIMATED HOSTILE STRENGTH BY 
MA, 






ii:i^^:iSiTHREAriXXISTS:.FROH=iai|E^ AND THE CHANCERY. 



^yLz^mSmaii'ALrm to be so high that the 

9'^WATHi:Et^C?1^EtD^^^ KILL ZONES WITHIN 7-12 

:MINUTES ::AFTER_THE ASSAULTi;ACTIOB^^^ AS SUCH AND/OR A WARNING 

W-t^ CALltFQR HELP. IS B ROAD CAST' ON TWTT 1181^1 C ^ App[?jr ss rnMTffni i m 





THE RESULTS ARE 
UND COULD BE SUBJECTED 

:o::TIRE: FROM. I2i-14 LOCATIONS* ^ ^li;^ 

"B^"' PARADE FIELD/BASKETBALL COURTS NORTH OF COMPOUND 
COULD BE SUBJECTED TO FIRE FROM 12-14 LOCATIONS. IN ADDITION 
THERE ARE«THREE LARGE CONSTRUCTION CRANES WHOSE BOOMS COULD 
INTERFERE WITH HELICOPTER OPERATIONS. 

C. STADIUM ACROSS ROOSEVELT BLVD COULD BE SUBJECTED TO 
FIRE FROM 6-8 LOCATI0NS||^ALS0 OF NOTE IS THE PRESENCE OF 
FOUR SELF SuPPORTIJRlS^jf^ PLOOD LIGHT TOWERS WHICH ARISE 
ABOVE THg!^. :'!wTrADIUM WALLS. 




9. REACTION TIMES: t ..^mi'i^&^:-:^.M nt^SFT) UPON 
CONTINUING CONCERN FOlTTfSgWffiWtJTO FOLLOWING 
ii^r^l^^J^^^^ REACTION TIMES ARE POSTUALTED: (ALL 
ll rEr^lL^.^ll^'^'^^^ ^^^^ ■^"'^T ^^^^^ TIME WHEN THE RECOGNITION 

I"^ t^r^^^^^ RtACHES THE CHANCERY AND THE SURROUNDING ENVIRONS ) 
uTT.nA ^^^^^^^ 5-7 MIN-FIRE FROM THE CHANCERY AND '^.'Winor.s. ; 

WEAPONS POSITIONED IN SURROUNDING BUILDINGS.. 
Tor^Cn rJI^I^K i^"^^ MINUTES REI NFOREWZNTS FROM LOCAL 
^ATIO(i?S '^'^^ STRENGTH 75-100 FROM NEARBY KOMITEH 

LOCAL^cSoSdS^"^^ MINUTES 102-300 MILITIA AND THE BEGINNINGS 

^nnTrJIUJ.^ -S""^^ MINUTES IRG MILITA REINFORCEMENTS OF 
ADDITIONAL 200-500 PLUS. 

ADDITl"m crowds"''"'" 

'^.o/s'o?"l]lllf;tl "''""^^ "gVresidual forces and 

RVW 09 DEC 09 * . * . 
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PERSPECTIVE TRANRFOPJ^RD IMAGKRY — GROUP 2 (II) 

September 2, 198 0 



C i ri n s i C i etl by S o u r 
l\<^vi ev.' on 



Perspective Transformed Imagery — Group 2 (U) 



(to This document contains the second group of perspective transformed imagery. 

There are three prints of each image. The particular face is identified nenr the lower 
right hnnd corner of each Linage. Figure 1 shows the relationships of the faces. The 
rinnl im.Mgo i:; n componito of faces 11, 10, and 0. 
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SW.A 02 ^nm^ E&E Factors: Terrain Hazards ar Surface Condition Categories 

SUMMARY: Soutwest Asia covers about 1,239.000 square miles (over one- 
tliird the size of the U.S.) and is a harsh land of extremes. Cross- 
country movement can be severely hindered by high snow capped mountains, 
by rugged mountains with almost vertical slopes, salt flats which are niry 
in the wet season, and a vast expanse of sand dunes. Southwest Asia can 
be divided into 10 definable regions. The Azerbaijan Highlands and the 
Zargos Mountains of Iran form the western boundary of Southwest Asia. 
This region is characterized by intermittent mountainous and hilly areas 
with a few scattered plains. In the mountainous areas, cross-country 
movement can be severely hindered by slopes greater than 30 percent (some 
are almost vertical). Running west to east along the Caspian Sea, the 
terrain of the Elbuez Mountains is very similar to that mentioned above. 
The mountains are very rugged and contain many V-shaped valleys and gorges. 
However, along the Caspian coast, there are only low hills and flat, marshy 
plains. With slopes averaging 20 percent, the hills tend to be rounded in 
the east and more rugged and sharpe crested in the west. 

The Interior Basin of Iran has some mountains but consists mainly of 
cwo desert basins in the northwest and southeast, and widely scattered 
hilly areas. The two desert basins contain areas of salt flats and high 
dune ridges. Along the peripheries of the basins the plains are moderately 
rolling to deeply dissected badlands with almost vertical slopes. 

The coastal region along the Persian Gixlf and the Gulf of Oman 
includes areas of extensive irrigation canals and ditches. There are 
coastal marshes in the west, especially at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Stream banks near the mountains (especially in the west) are high and 
rocky; near the coast they consist of either sand or mud. 

The Eastern Frontier Mountains, running north to south along Iran's 
eastern border, and the Makran Mountains, running east from the Strait of 
Hormuz into Pakistan, form an inverse T in central Southwest Asia. This 
region is characterized by rugged mountains separated by plains and a few 
scattered hilly areas. The plains contain salt flats and areas of sand 
dunes. The hills have slopes of 10-45 percent with local relief of ap- 
proximately 1,000 feet. The very rugged and barren mountains have very 
■steep slopes running from A5 percent to vertical (90 percent) with an 
average local relief of about 2,500 feet. 

The Hindu Kush region covers the Pakistan Highlands and the Hindu 
uush Mountains of both Pakistan and Afghanistan, and Parapomius Ranges 
to the south and east of the Hindu Kush in Afghanistan. It has sonie of 
-he highests mountains in the world with peaks up to 2A,000 feet. Streams 
flow in steep gorges (50 to 600 feet high) and waterfalls are connon. All 
streams are fed by snowmelt, precipitation, runoff, and glaciers (in the 
northeast) . 

The Northern Plain of Afghanistan is a region of rolling hills (10 to 
200 feet) and cliffs (10-50 feet) near the central mountain ranges and 
sandy plains to the north. Sand dunes on the Northern Plain can be as 
high as 100 feet. 

The Southern Plain of Afghanistan consists chiefly of desert and semi- 
desert type terrain. There are also scattered belts of hills and a few 
jntains. The plains are made up of either sandy or rocky/gravel type 




soil. Hills and mountains in the ropior. are generally rounded, althou^if. 
sone are moderately dissected with steep-sided ravines. 

The Baluchistan Plateau in western Pariistan is basically arid table- 
land with a few small salt marshlands and swampy areas in the north and 
west. The southern portion is an area of rolling hills descending into 
an area of dry plains along the Arabian Sea. 

The Indus River Plain along the eastern border of Pakistan extends 
north from the Arabian Sea to the foothills of the Hindu Rush. Along the 
eastern and western boundaries of the region sandy and stony desert areas 
are found with sand dunes up to 200 feet high. The Indus River flows 
over 1»000 miles from the Hindu Kush to the Arabian Sea and has several 
major tributaries. All of these streams are normally more than 500 feet 
wide and many exceed a mile in width. Tidal swamps are common in the Indus 
delta area and may extend several miles inland. 

SWA 02.01 {fm^ Specific Terrain and Surface Condition Categories 

SWA 02,01.01 (foro^ 



Condition : 

Cross-country movement can be. severely hindered or precluded by steep 
slopes (greater than 30 percent). 

Typical Locations : Steep hills and mountains surrounding Iran's interior 
basin, Afghanistan's central mountain ranges, and the Hindu Kush ranges 
in central and northern Pakistan. 

liackground and Details : There are numerous rugged mountain ranges in 
Southwest Asia. V-shaped valleys and vertical cliffs are common. An 
average slope of A 5 percent or greater is found in the west mountain areas 
which make up over 50 percent of the landmass of Southwest 'Asia. The 
Azerbaijan Highlands in NW Iran and the Hindu Kush range in northern 

\fghanistan and Pakistan are the tallest mountain ranges i Southwest Asia 
with peaks above 15,000 feet and a local relief ranging from 6,000 to 17,000 
feet. The Hindu Kush range has some peaks as high as 24,000 feet and are 
among the highest mountains in the world. Some peaks are snow covered 
year-round. The Eastern Frontier Mountains along the eastern border of 
Iran, the Baluchistan Highlands in southwest Afghanistan, the central 
nountain ranges of Afghanistan to include the Paropamisus Range, and the 
southeastern ranges in Afghanistan to include the Safed Koh all have peaus 
averaging between 10,000 and 15,000 feet. Characterized by very rugged^ 
terrain and steep slopes, local relief is generally between 1,000 and 1C,000 
feet. The Elburz, largos, and Eastern Frontier Mountains surrounding 
Iran's Interior basin and the Makran Mountains running west from Pakistan 
to Iran, have peaks with an average elevation from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
:ind local relief between 1,000 to 9,000 feet. The remaining mountainous 
areas of Southwest Asia include the Baluchistan Basin in southwest 
Afghanistan, and Afghanistan's northern and southwestern plains. These 
mountainous areas have peaks averaging under 5,000 feet with local relief 
of 500 to 6,000 feet. Even these lower mountain ranges are rugged and 

■harp crested. Slopes often exceed A5 percent and approach vertical (90 
percent) where streams run through gorges and canyons. 



Plioco reference: 
Ccn di tion : 

'"r^js-country movement can be hindered by steep slopes in some locales 

biopes greater than 30 percent). 
Typical Locations : Scattered throughout the entire SWA area. 
background and Details : The hilly regions in Southwest Asia generally 
run parallel to the mountain ranges or are scattered throughout mountain 
rt^gions and highlands. Slopes usually run between 10 to 30 percent 
::lihough steeper slopes are found scattered througout. Average local relief 
ranges from 500-2,000 feet, and elevation above mean sea level ranges from 
-00-9,000 feet. Areas of smooth, rounded hills can be found among the 
niddle and southern regions of Afghanistan's central mountain ranges, 
-'Arellel to the Elburz Mountains in the NE al6ng the Caspian Sea, scat- 
cued throughout the Baluchistan Basin in SW Pakistan and in the Azerbaijan 
Highlands in NW Iran. Moderately rugged terrain exists in the northern 
plains of Afghanistan where sand dunes with the shape of cresting waves 
have gentle slopes on the windward side and very steep slopes on the lee- 
•Mrd side. Local relief in the area is generally under 1,000 feet, 
iirrain in the hills of the southeast basin and southwest plains of 
Afghanistan, the foothills which parallel the Makran Mountains in southeast 
Iran/southwest Pakistan and the Zargus Mountains along the western border 
cf Iran is characterized by hills/foothills which are moderately dissected, 
y ■;r*2 rugged and deeply dissected terrain can be found in the central 
-.'••.■.ntain ranges of Afghanistan to the south of the Hindu Kush Mountains, 
i\\e Baluchistan Highlands of SW Pakistan, the central and southern portions 
•:f the Elburz Mountains along the Caspian Sea, the Eastern Frontier 
mountains along Iran's eastern border and a few widely scattered areas 
.in Iran's Interior Basin. 

:,.v.A 02.01.03 » r0U0» 



.''iiDto Reference: 
C ondition : 

' "rosr-country movement can be hindered by surface roughness (pertains to 
.Tiias having boulder fields, slide areas, very rocky terrain, lava 
flows, etc.). 

yplcal Locations : Steep hills and mountains surrounding Iran's Interior 
Sssin, Afghanistan's central mountain ranges, and the Hindu Kush Ranges 
."i central and northern Pakistan. 

• .::r..-;ground and Details : The landmass of Southwest Asia is located in one 
cf the most unstable earthquake belts of the world. Iran, for example, 
•verages approximately 100 earthquakes per year. These quakes, along with 
Liie destructive effects of thawing and heavy rainsa make landslides, mud- 
.-lides, and or snow avalanches a common occurrence in areas where steep 
_'»pes are found. The Indus Plain in eastern Pakistan, the northern and 
southwestern plains of Afghanistan, the Interior Basin and flat coastal 
r--jas along the Caspian Sea, the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman in Iran 
;itc the only areas where this might not be a problem. 



x'i'.oto reference: 
Co ndition : 

s -country novement can be hindered or precluded by najor streans, 

■ iipecially during seasonal flooding. 

Typical Locations : Throughout SWA during the rainy season. During the 
.-ry season along the Caspian SEA, at the head of the Persian Gulf in Iran 
and on the Indus River plain in Pakistan. 

?'eriod(s) : Rainy season is Mar-May in AF, Dec-Apr in IR, and Dec-Apr in 
FK.. PK also has a nonsoon season May-Sep. 

Background and Details : The degree of difficulty that major streams 
u resent to cross-country movenent varies greatly depending upon geographic 
location and season of the year. Rivers in the Indus Valley in Pakistan, 
?.cr exanple, crest biannually. First, during Feb through Apr due to snow- 
:::;:lr in the northern nountains and again during the monsoon season (Jul 
through Aug) when the valley is almost entirely under water. The following 
regions in Southwest Asia are affected by major flooding during the wet 
seasons. First, the western third of Iran from the Persian Gulf through 
« he Zagros Mountains and the Azerbaijan Highlands east to the Caspian 
'.;nast. Strean widths in this region range from 60-400 feet along the Gulf 
to as wide as 700 feet around Lake Umia in the highlands and along the 
Cn^pian coast. The Zayandeh River's width on the eastern side of the 
central Zagros Mountains is over 1,000 feet at flood stage levels. Strean 
.-r.nths are generally under three feet during the dry season and over three 
.. .^.^-t during the wet season. The Safid River and the streans along the 
i-ersian Gulf, however, are over three feet deep year-round. Second, in 
northern and southeastern Afghanistan, strear. widths from 40-150 feet are 
.found in the lower end of watercourses. StresE depths are six feet or 
less. Third, in southwestern Afghanistan, stream widths in the lower end 
•■f. watercourses average 250-350 feet. However, the Helc Land River is 
^•vcr 1,000 feet wide in places. Stream depths are six feet or less. 
*-'ourth, in Pakistan's western interior region, major flooding is a factor 
jiiiy within 50-75 niles of the coast of the Arabian Sea where widths vairy 
trom 60-500 feet and depths are generally less than three and one-half 
•-.■.-t. Finally, in the Indus region most priinary watercourses are over 

■••J feet wide and up to 2,000 feet wide in the Delta region. The Jhelum 
nnd Chenab tributaries of the Indus are over aaile wide during floods tage 

■ stream depths exceed three and one-half feet. Additionally, the Indus 
ijelta region along the coastal regions of Pakistan has one of the densest 
•rcas of irrigation canals and ditches to be found anywhere in the world, 
-hose carials average 10-20 feet wide and have steep banl:s iron: 2-12 feet 
high. 

.Vrt'A 02.01.05 ^roiio) 

•*'>iOto reference: 
Condition : 

iross-country raovement can be hindered or precluded by swift-flowing 
:, treats, especially during wet periods. 



Indus River drainage system in NE Pakistan, and in Western Iran and along 
Persian Gulf. 

Period(s) : Wet season: Afghanistan Mar-May, Pakistan and Iran Dec-Apr. 

'Kg round and Details ; The velocity of streams and rivers in the lower 
'iTd of their watercourses in Southwest Asia is normally negligible except 
after heavy rains when currents can become torrential. In the mountains 
and regions of steep hills the velocity of streams increases to 10-20 feet 
rar second or more, especially during the wet season. In southeastern 
Afghanistan most streams flow through deep gorges where swift rapids and 
waterfalls are common. In eastern Pakistan in the northern mountains, the 
upper reachs of the Indus River and it stributaires cascade down through 
deep gorges and narrow valleys producing swift rpaids and numerous water- 
falls. At higher elevations in Iran, especially the Azerbaijan Highlands 
-.nd the Zargus and Elburz Mountains, stream velocities may also be high 
i- times. In all areas, snowmelt at the end of the cold period will cause 
the stream depths to rise considerably and velocity to increase accordingly. 

SWA 02.01.06 ("fflTO) 

fhoto reference: 
Condition : 

Cross-country movement can be hindered or precluded by large or 

i nterconnected lakes/reservoirs. 

T ypical Locations : Lake Urmia in NW Iran. 

V nc'iground and Details : Lake Urmia, located in the Azerbaijan Highlands 

N'W Iran, is the only perennial and largest lake in Iran. It is approx- 
imately 90 miles long and 30 miles wide. The lake contains manny small 
ir. lands and during the dry period decreases in size by about 25 percent. 
Although the average depth of the lake is around 17 feet it can be as deep 
50 feet in its northwest end. 

S WA 02.01.07 (i r e uo> > 

photo reference: 
C'-^ ndiiiion : 

Tross-country movement can be hindered or precluded by marshes, swamps, 

or bogs, especially during wet periods. 

Typical Locations : Along the Caspian Sea, at the ehad of the Persian Gulf, 
around Lake Urmia in Iran, in SW Afghanistan, and along the Indus Valley 
in Pakistan. 

•e riod(s) : Year-round, predominantly Kov-May. 

Lackground and Details : Southwest Asia has two classes of wet miry areas 
vrhich can hinder cross-country movement - perennial marshlands and incer- 
TT.i ttent lakes and salt flats that become mirey only during the wet season. 
Perennial marshes can be found along the coast of the Caspian Sea, at the 

■ead and in other scattered coastal areas along the Persian Gulf, the 
Gulf of Oman and the Arabian Sea. They are also found around Lake Uraia 
in the Azerbaijan Highlands of NW Iran. In SW Afghanistan, marshes exist 

-.long the lower Helmland and Arghandab Rivers and in Pakistan a'ong the 
Indus River and its tributaries. During the wet season these marshy areas 

'ill increase in size as water levels rise. Other areas that become niry 



during periods of precipitaticn are scaU'-cred salt flats in Iran's Interior 
Basin and along Afghanistan's rivers ^ocatec in the Northern and Southern 
plains. 

SWA 02»Q1.08 (rCUT) 

Photo reference: 
Condition ; 

Cross-country movement can be severely hindered or precluded by heavy 

accuculations of snow and/or drifts. 

Typical Locations : Iran in the Zagros and Elburz Mountains and Azerbaijan 
Highlands at elevations above 1,300 feet in the north and above 2,200 feet 
in the south, Pakistan in the mountains throughout (year-round above 12,000 
feet), Afghanistan in mountains above 8,000 feet (year-round above 12,000 
feet). 

?eriod(s) : Dec-Mar in AF a PK, Jan-Feb in IR, year-round in Hindu Kush. 
Background and Details : Heavy snov accumulations and drifts would prove to 
be a major obstacle to cross-country movement at the higher elevations 
during the winter months throughout most of Southwest Asia. The snov depth 
varies depending upon the region and altitude. In Iran, snows average 
between one and one-half and 6 feet deep. In Pakistan, snow can reach 
a depth of four feet at higher elevations, and in Afghanistan 5 feet or 
□ore. Deep snow cover and glaciers are found year-round at ver>- high 
elevations (approximately 20,000 feet) in the Hindu Kush range. 

SWA 02.01.09 (Sii<»t>») 

Photo reference: 
Condition : 

"ross-country movement can be hindered by accumulations of snow at 

various times during the cold period. 

Typical Locations : In the Elburz and Zagros Mountains of Iran, the 
Azerbaijan Highlands, the central mountain ranges of Afghanistan, and the 
Hindu Kush in Pakistan. 
P eriod(s) : Dec-A;r. 

background and Details : During the cold period, cross-country movement 
nay be hindered by accumulations of snov at moderate elevations in ccsi c: 
the mountain ranges throughout Southwest Asia. Areas which may be affected 
at times by accumulations are the Zagros Mountains and Azerbaijan Highlands 
in eastern Iran, tiie Elburz Mountains along the Caspian Sea, scattered 
vreas in the lower half of Iran's Interior Basin, the Paropamisus and 
Central mountain ranges of Afghanistan, and the Hindu Kush in northern 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. Except in the high nountains, snow depth nonnally 
doesn't exceed one-half foot and snow cover doesn't normally last more 
than a week. 

SWA 02.01.10 (-^^^^ 

Photo reference: 
Condition : 

Cross-country movement can be impeded by shifting sand and/or sand dunes. 



T ypical Locations : Scattered throughout all of SWA. 
}' Griod(s) : Year-round. 

Backgroun and Details : Large, sandy desert areas are found throughout 
Southwest Asia where shifting sand dunes and ridges can hinder cross- 
country movement. Sand dunes normally crest at about 50-150 feet high. 
Sand ridges may be as high as 500 feet. These deserts of shifting sand 
dunes and ridges are located in the southern and northern plains of 
Afghanistan, in Pakistan's Central Baluchistan Highlands, the Thar Desert 
along the Pakistan-India border, the Thai Desert on the NW Indus Plain, 
and scattered throughout Iran's Interior Basin region. June through Sep 
in Iran's Interior Basin, dust storms are particularly heavy. During this 
^ period a phenomenon known as "the wind of 120 days" occurs, and large 

dust storms and dust devils are common. 

SWA 02.01.11 ("PWyy) 

Photo reference: 
Condition : 

Cross-country movement can be hazardous due to flash flooding, especially 
during the wet season. 

Typical Locations : Throughout, especially Iran's Interior Basin, the 
Makran region, Baluchistan Highlands and Afghanistan's northern and 
southern plains. 

Period(s) : Iran, Dec-Jun; Pakistan, Jul-Aug (Indus River drainage system) 

end Dec-Mar; Afghanistan, Apr-Jul. 

i:r.ckground and Details : During the wet season, flash floods are common 
throughout all Southwest Asia and pose a definite threat to cross-country 
iiovenient. Although flash floods can occur anywhere on the Southwest Asia 
landmass, the most likely areas of occurrence are marshlands, salt flats, 
pnd intermittent streams locales. Some of the more likely areas include 
■iie valleys and salt flats in Iran's Interior Basin, the Makran region 
and Baluchistan Highlands of Pakistan, the salt flats on the northern and 
southern plains of Afghanistan, the lower reaches of the Kunar and Kabul 
Rivers in east Afghanistan, and marshy areas in SW and NE Afthanistan. In 
areas of steep slopes, streams may be temporarily dammed by land slides 
v:ntil enough water builds up to break through the obstruction and cause 
severe local floods downstream from the site. 



SI.V-. 03 Ui O P# ) E&E Factors: ConcGilr.-n: 



SlIMMARY : Tthe conditions whic'r- exist ir. S.-uir.vest Asia (Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and Iran) offer sone of the iiarshest and nost nerciless evasion 
situations in the populated world. Wit:'; forest coverage coc:prising less 
than five percent of the total surface of an othens-ise arid and rocky 
landscape, concealment and survival are precarious. Good cover exists 
generally only in the mountainous areas - the Zagros and Elburs Mountains 
of Iran and the Hindu Rush which extends fror. Afghanistan into the North- 
west Province of Pakistan. Concealment in the hills, primarily in eastern 
Afghanistan, is afforded by the rugged terrain of the mountains. Ever- 
green forests offering year-round cover tend to be found in the cost in- 

" accessible parts of the region, in the nountains from about 9,000 to 12,000 

feet elevation. On r.any of the lower slopes and in the flood plains of 
the najor rivers, broadleaf deciduous forests offer only seasonal cover 
from Apr-Oct. Many watercourses in the area are intemittent and dry up 

.t- fro several months of the year, resulting in conconitant loss of adjacent 

vegetative cover. The nost arid areas nay experience rainfall only one 
year in three, Centruries of accommodations to this meager water supply 
have led the inhabitants to develop resourceful solutions to irrigation: 
underground irrigation reservoirs and aqueducts called "Karez" or "Quanat. 
They are scattered throughout the area and, where they exist, will permit 
some tree and plant growth. Outside of forested areas, vegetation is 
chiefly comprised of evergreen scrub and thorn bushes, which offer or.ly 
limited cover. The areas of incense cultivation afford only minuscule 
cover and concealment since the crops are both too low to conceal an 
evader and always found in areas of great population density. 
AFIS Comment and Discussion : 

Concealment conditions which significantly affect the chances for 
successful evasion are summarized below, primarily for emphasis. 
Ccr.ceainent is given equal emphasis to population and security 
-.-ii-.ards when potential evasion locales (PELs) are considered. L'sers 
are reminded that the quality of concealment will vary dramatically 
according to the density, age, type, and management of vegetation; 
and in proportion to the extent and type of surface irregularities. 
In temperate zones, the quality of concealment, particularly at 
lowor altitudes, may largely depend upon sesonal changes in foliage. 
An a rule, areas having underbrush are more suited for evasion than 
<reas which may have large stands of trees which, because of forest 
.T.anagement or natural conditions (pine forests for example), afford 
poorer concealment frcn ^rround observation. Concealment conditions 
J-jicribed in this section are used to assess the quality of potential 
vvasion locales (PELs) noted in sections 9, 10, 11, and 28; however, 
the final "rating" given those locales represents an attempt to 
average concealment conditions over the extent of the PELs involved. 

"V.'A 03.01 (rCU"') Specific Concealment Cond:t:.ons 

s;:a c 3. 01. 01 CfL^UT" 



Photo ref erc-.ice : 



Condition : 

ConcealnenL from aerial observation is virtually non-er.istent due to lack 
of vegetation and absence of significant surface features. 
Typical Locations : The entire southwestern plain of Afghanistan, nearly 
all of Iran except the Caspian Sea littoral and the highlands of the 
Elburz and Zagros mountains, and most of the western part of Pakistan west 
of the Indus River valley flood plain. 

Background and Details : By far the most prevalent terrain/vegetation 
feature of SWA is the vast expanse of barren, desert area where vegeta- 
tion is either lacking entirely, or is restricted to snail, isolated 
shrubs and mosses. Expansive areas are totally lacking in vegetation. 
* The sporadic, ninuscule vegetative growth which does survive is predoni- 

nantly composed of evergreen scrub, lichen, moss and other snail plants 
which are all xerophytic and salt tolerant. -They generally grow to less 
than a foot in height. The lowlands are typically barren desert and only 
above 15,000 feet can Alpine vegetation be found. Trees, if they exist, 
are found widely separated and only at the higher elevations; they typi- 
cally do not exceed 20 feet in height. A combination of searing heat (often 
over 100 degrees in the summer months) driven with hot winds and lack of 
vegetation gives rise to frequent dust storms and drifting sands over nany 
of these desert areas. Cover and concealment must be considered to be 
virtually non-existent. 

SWA 03.01.02 (PWe) 

riioto reference: 
Condition : 

Concealment from ground obsei-vation is poor in areas having low-lying 
vegetation and a general absence of significant terrain irregularities, 
' ^.oical Locations : Areas of marsh grass to some small areas of mangrove 
swamp forest in the Indus River Delta and along the Persian Gulf in Iran, 
Background and Details ; Very little of SWA contains any swanpy or marshy 
jsreas. The few areas are found in isolated locations and are generally 
insignificant for concealment purposes; moreover, the attenant vegetation, 
•.••suaily marsh grass, grows only to a height of 1-3 feet. Marshes end 
• idal swamps are found in the coastal areas of Iran, along the Persian 
Culf in the vicinity of the Straits of Horrcuz and in Pakistan in the 
■jndus River delta on the Arabian Sea. The only other marshy area is in 
the Scistan Depression at the border between Afghanistan and Iran where 
one typically finds salt flats and marsh grasses. The mangrove swanp 
"'jrests exist only in a very narrow band at a few places along the Persian 
vulf in Iran, and contain trees 15-25 feet high with conconoitant dense 
prop roots. 

SV.A 03.01.03 i^s^UdO) 

Photo reference: 
C ondition : 

Concealment from ground observation enhanced by sur'ace irregularities 
which partially or largely compensate for any absences of vegetation. 



j*" rjj!!M_L_L 



Typical Locations : At extreneiy high nltitudes in the Hindu Rush and 
along the Vakhan Corridor of northeasti_rn Afghanistan, and the northwest 
Frontier Province of Pakistan (N".*F}')« 

•background and Details ; At these very high altitudes there are areas of 
pernianent glacial fields, totally devoid of vegetation. Cover and con- 
cealment are afforded by the extreme ruggecness of the terrain, scne cf 
the hardest in the world. 

SU^A 03. 01. OA (* 01'0 )- 

Photo reference: 
Condition : 

Concealment from ground and aerial observation very poor in areas 
'.:hich lack vegetation of sufficient height to obscure even a prone 
evader during non-groving periods, and probably lack sufficient ccnceal- 
ment to obscure a crouching or upright evader during the growing 
season. 

Typical Locations ; Most slopes in the highlands, except for seni-desert 
areas south of Peshawar; clustered in groves along streams, and in the 
mountain rinland of Iran. 
Period(s) : Apr-Oct. 

F; ackground and Details : The vegetation of most of this region is over- 
vhelningly scrub consisting of a sparse cover of low shrubs, brushvood, 
r.nd small trees which are scattered throughout the area. Shrubs generally 
range A-10 feet in height and are widely spaced, offering limited conceal- 
nent. Shrubbery is chiefly evergreen and thorny bushes, frequently inter- 
spersed with tufts of grass. This type of vegetation is most preconinant 
in the highlands of Afghanistan where it fonns much of the growth on the 
T.ountains, hills, and high plains which are characteristic of the country. 
• ;:rub vegetation is prevalent over large expanses of the Pakistan hills 
and plains, but seen only rarely in isolated areas of Iran. Scrub offers 
only limited concealnent: during the growing season because of the lack of 
ruight. However, the irregularity of the associated terrain where this 
vegetation predominates offers some cover from flat trajectory fire. 

03.01.05 (rrrj) 

'.■':\-zto reference: 
Condi t ion : 

Concealnent from aerial and ground observation ranges frosi poor to good 
*n broadleaf deciduous forests; conditions improve during the growing 
season and significantly degrade during the leafless period* 
Tynlcal Locations : Mountains, hills, slopes, and around some settlenents 
ir the Caspian coastal and flood plains in southern and eastern Iran, lower 
elevations of Elburz and Zagros Mountains in Iran, and the flood plains 
in Pakistan within 5 niles of the r..';Jor rivers in the Indus Valley. 
Period(s) : Generally Apr-Oct in Iran on the northern faces of the Hlburs 
.■■!'.-;L:ntain£ , Jul-Dec in the Indus flood plain of Pakistan. 
background and Details : Varying types of deciduous trees are found in 
videly scattered areas of SUA. Most broadleaf deciduous dense forests 
*.'ive trees which are less than 80 feet high, usually reaching only 2C~50 



feet in height. The following types of trees are commonly found: oak, 
willow, poplar, birch maple, beech, and ash, as well as some varieties 
of nut trees such as pistachio and almond. The spacing of trees in nature 
stands can range from 15-30 feet throughout the region with dense under- 
growth in many areas. This type of vegetation is most commonly found at 
higher elevations; however, deciduous trees are uncommon in Afghanistan 
except for planted poplar and willow found around settlements, and nixed 
in with needleleaf trees on the eastern slopes of the Hindu Kush at ex- 
tremely high altitudes. In Iran, deciduous vegetation is found on the 
northern facing slopes of the Elburz Mountains, in the northwest, in the 
Caspian coastal plain, and the Zagros Mounhtains. The steep slopes cf 
Pakistan north of Peshawar contain small forests of this type; elsewhere 
.in Pakistan deciduous vegetation is concentrated in the flood plain of 
'Jhe Indus and other major river valleys where elevations are below 1,000 
feet. On these flood plains, there is a dense undergrowth of deciduous 
shrubs with luxuriant grass. Trees are leafless Jan-Jun in Pakistan and 
Nov-Mar in the mountains and highlands of the remainder of the region. 

SWA 03.01.06 (wm^ 

Photo reference: 
Condition : 

Concealment from aerial and ground observation generally poor in culti- 
vated and orchard/vineyard areas; conditions improve during growing 
season when trees are in leaf and crops mature. 

Typical Locations ; Fertile conditions are found generally only in the 
well-irrigated areas adjacent to major streams and rivers, and' along the 
seacoas ts. 

Period (s) : In the most fertile portions of this region there are both 
ounmer and winter crops. Wheat, the predominant crop in the area, is 
planted from Sep-Dec and harvested in May or Jun. Often the same fields 
are used in rotation for other crops, e.g. corn, which is planted in May 
through Jun and harvested in the fall. Barley is planted in the fall or 
■'•-b/Mar, and harvested by Jun. 

"•ackgrou nd and Details ; In contrast to the prevailing vegetative conditions 
in the region, small areas are very productive and cultivated for cereal 
Trains, fruits and other crops. These irrigated areas are the sites of 
small settlements surrounded by cultivated fields. In Afghanistan a narrow 
;:and of cultivation extends along the Helmland River and in the larger 
river valleys and basins, as well as the Oases of Balkh and Qonduz provinces, 
Iran's cultivated land is found along the Caspian Sea littoral, the north 
coast of Sanadej (near the Turkish border), and in the Kuhzistan Plain 
at the northern end of the Persian Gulf. The Indus River flood plain and 
the rolling hills around Peshawar support cultivation in Pakistan. Opium 
iioppies provide a major, albeit often illicit, cash crop throughout the 
region, particularly in the eastern half of Iran and the northwest frontier 
r-rovinces of Pakistan. Growing to only 3-4 feet in height, poppy fields 
would afford an evader little concealment. Moreover, the fields are care- 
fully tended and guarded. Poppies are planted in the fall and in Mcr and 
*re harvested as one crop in May, In addition to indigenous cultivated 



crops, the prinr.ipal fruit and nut crsj-is include apricot, peach, dates, 
citrus, almond, and pistachio. Crcplancs growing out of the flood plains 
are augmented by selective irrigation. 'where water is not available, 
there is no cultivation and the non-irrigated lands are charact er^- zed 
by desert or evergreen scrub. These croplands are nearly exclusively 
confined to plains and rolling hills and gentle slopes; consequently there 
is little or no cover to be had from surface irregularities. 

SWA 03.01.07 (-g^^) 

Photo reference: 
C ondition : 

Concealnent from air and ground observation ranges from fair to goou in 
areas covered by needleleaf and evergreen forest interspersed vith 
accompanying underbrush. Inasnuch as these are almost exclusively found 
in the highlands and mountainous areas with steep slopes, the rugged ter- 
rain enhances concealment and affords good to excellent cover. 
Typical Locales : Extreme eastern Afghanistan, foothills of the Hindu 
Rush, and in Paktia province of Afghanistan. Extreme northern highlands 
of Pakistan. 
Pertod(s) : Year-round. 

Background and Details ; Forested areas are very uncommon in SWA, account- 
ing for only two percent of the total land area of Afghanistan, three 
percent of Pakistan, and 11 percent of Iran. Mixed broadleaf and needle- 
leaf evergreen forests with open to moderately dense canopy offering year- 
I'ound coverage are only sparsely distributed throughout the region. Most 
needleleaf evergreen trees (e.g. pine and fir) range frc3 60-180 feet in 
height, but at the highest elevation they often are less than 6C feet tall 
and have open to moderately dense canopy. The undergrowth of shrubber}' 
"Hy vary from sparse to dense, with many isolated grassy openings or 
...learings. Needleleaf evergreeens consist chiefly of chilghoza pine, blue 
pine, chir pine, and fir. Needleleaf evergreen growth is usually found 
ir the foothills of the Hindu Rush and in northern Pakistan. Evercreer. 
forests are generally situated in the most remote, inaccessible areas of 
t.h.e region — the rugged mountains and steep slopes north and south or 
Jalalabad, Afghanistan at elevation between 9,000 and 12,000 feet, in 
the adjacent rugged mountainous areas immediately to the cast in the 
northern mountains, end hilis of Pakistan where the elevations ran^e be- 
tween 3,000 and li,OOG feet. 

SwA 03.01.08 (geso) 

Photo reference: 

Condition : 

Concealment from ground observation ranges fror. very poor in areas which 
lack vegetation of sufficient height to fair where there is sufficient 
concentration to afford concealment to a crouching/prone evader; conceal- 
ment from aerial observation is generally poor owing to the lack of vege- 
tation having sufficient height and density to obscure an evader froz 
aerial view. 
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Typical Locations : In mountainous areas, highlands, and the steep slopes 
of Iran and Afghanistan. Not generally found in Pakistan. 
Pe riod ( s ) : Mountainous steppes and grasslands are green only from Mar- 
nid-Jul; they are dried and grey/brown the remainder of the year. 
Background and Details : In addition to grassy clumps which intersperse 
evergreen and deciduous forested areas, several narrow strips of seasonal 
grasslands with no intervening wooded areas stretch across Afghanistan and 
Iran. In both cases these are found in the northern plains, foothills, 
northern steep slopes of the mountainous areas, along the northern face 
of the Paropamisus Range and Hindu Kush of Afghanistan, roughly parallel- 
ing the Amu Darya River/Soviet border with Afghanistan, and along the steep 
slopes of the Zagros mountains of Iran. They constitute only a small 
percentage of the land surface of Afghanistan anc Iran. These grasses 
are found at elevations ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 feet, but generally 
are confined to levels below 3,000 feet. Non-irrigated grasslands are 
relegated largely to sheep grazing. Inasmuch as these grasses often occur 
in clumps rather than solid stands and seldom exceed three feet in height, 
they offer only minimal concealment; the only appreciable cover would be 
afforded by some surface irregulalrities. 



SWA 04 ( - ^Ol^ ) £&E Factors: Population Distribution 

SU>2'IARY: An accurate accounting of Southwest Asia's population does not 
exist since a complete census has never been taken due to a large popula- 
tion of wandering nomads and cultural attitudes regarding privacy and the 
the seclusion of wonen. Based on partial census however, it is estimated 
that the area has a population of around 126 million people, with 31 mil- 
lion in Iran, 65 million in Pakistan, and 30 million in Afghanistan. 
The overall population is concentrated along rivers, streams and large 
bodies of water such as the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. Areas of 
the greatest population concentration are found in and around the Elburz 
Mountains, the Zagros Mountains, the Azerbaijan Highlands (all in Iran), 
along the NE border of Iran, along the Indus Jliver and its tributaries in 
Pakistan, and along the edges of the mountain ranges in Afghanistan where 
watercourses fed by snowmelt flows out of the mountains and hills- On 
the northern Indus Plain in Pakistan near the Indian border, the concen- 
tration of population is particularly dense due to the setting up of refugee 
centers/cities in the area. In general, highway networks are found in 
areas of dense population. In the less populated areas, road systems are , 
little more than a network of paths. Afghanistan, for example, has more ' 
than 18,000 miles of caravan routes. Some of the Major cites are as - A'^'^''**/ ' 

follows: Tehran, the capital of Iran; Rasht in Iran along the Caspian y/.,.4:f 



Sea; Abadan in Iran at the head of the Persian Gulf; Kabul, the capital 

of Afghanistan; Herat in western Afghanistan; Islamabad, the capital of ^ 
Pakistan; Karachi in Pakistan on the Arabian Sea; and Lahore in Pakistan A"/' 
in the Indus Valley near the India border. 

AFIS Comment and Discussion : - . . 

The following summary of information concerning the potential for 
inadvertent contact between an evader and the indigenous population 
:'.n this country is provided for emphasis only. Specific population/ 
settlement informaiton for geographic sectors is included in Section 
28. Potential Evasion Locales (PELs) for this country are partially 
selected on the basis of population densities and settlement patterns t; 
in the study area. The conditions noted in this section represent 
attempts to portray average conditions. Local variances in these 
conditions should be expected. These conditions neither reflect 
possible displacements of population in wartime nor provide for possible 
reconcentration/relocation in accordance with civil defense plans. 
Generally, it is thought that such relocation would not significantly 
alter the conditions described in this section and in Section 28. 



SWA 04.01 ^SMD Distribution Patterns 



SWA 04.01.01 (jiWtQ) 

Condition : 

Inadvertent contact would be virtually impossible to avoid due to the 
high density of population in urban/suburban concentrations located 
in the study area. 

Typical Locations : Urban/ surburban areas with populations of 50,000 and 
more. In Pakistan, the Indus Plain is an area of particularly heavy 



population density which runs ns per square 

ni le. 

Background and Details ; Condition is found in the following sectors: 

01 and 08 in the vicinity of Rezaiyeh, Iran; 

17 in , the vicinity of Tabriz, Iran; 

13 & 21 in the vicinity of Kermanshah, Iran; 

27 in the vicinity of Khorramshahr, Iran; 

27 in the vicinity of Abadan, Iran; 

28 in the vicinity of Ahvaz, Iran; 

29 in the vicinity of Dezful, Iran; 
31 in the vicinity of Hanadan, Iran; 
35 in the vicinity of Ardabil, Iran; 

A3 & 53 in the vicinity of Qazvin, Iran; 

in the vicinity of Rasht, Iran; ' 
51 & 61 in the vicinity of Qom, Iran; 
59 in the vicinity of Esfahan, Iran; 
5J in the vicinity of Kashan & Qoq, Iran; 
62 & 63 in the vicinity of Tehran, the capital of Iran; 
66 in the vicinity of Shiraz, Iran; 
39 in the vicinity of Yazd, Iran; 
126 in the vicinity of Kerman, Iran; 
159 in the vicinity of Mashhad, Iran; 
194 in the vicinity of Herat, Afghanistan; 
225 in the vicinity of Qandahar, Afghanistan; 
238 & 252 in the vicinity of Quetta, Pakistan; 
259 in the vicinity of Mazari-i-Sharif , Afghanistan; 
261 in the vicinity of Hyderbad, Pakistan; 

277 and 263 in the vicinities of Rohrl and Sukkur, Pakistan; 
284 in the vicinity of Kabul, captial of Afghanistan; 
298 in the vicinity of Jalalabad, Afghanistan; 

304 in the vicinity of Bahawalpur, Pakistan; 

305 in the vicinity of Multan, Pakistan; 

3 08 & 309 in the vicinities of Peshawar and Kohat, Pakistan; 
309 & 319 In the vicinities of Mardan and Risalpur, Pakistan; 

307 & 317 in the vicinity of Sargodha, Pakistan; 
315 and 325 in the vicinity of Lyallpur, Pakistan; 
318 & 327 in the vicinity of Islamabad, Pakistan; 
318 & 327 in the vicinity of Rawalpindi, Pakistan; 
326 & 327 in the vicinity of Gujianwala, Pakistan; 
3 27 in the vicinity of Jhelum, Pakistan; 
318 & 319 in the vicinity of Wah, Pakistan; 
323 & 246 in the vicinity of Karachi, Pakistan; 
333 in the vicinity of lahore, Pakistan; 
and 334 in the vicinity of Sialkoti, Pakistan. 

3WA 04.01.02 fTOTT?^ 



Condition : 

Inadvertent contact would be difficult to avoid due to the relatively 
high density of population generally distributed throughout the 




study area. 

Typical Locations : Condition is found Bcatf-ived throughout the Azerbaijan 
Highlands in NV Iran, the Elburz Mouniain::- ^long the Caspian Sea, the 
northern Zagros Mountains in westerr. Irar., around the central Dountains 
of Afghanistan, and throughout the Indus Plain in Pakistan. The population 
density ranges generally between 100 and 20C persons per square tiile. 

SMA OA. 01. 03 (Too) 

Condition : 

Inadvertent contact night be avoided for an indeterminate duration 
because population tends to be concentrated in cities and tovms which 
are separated by areas having relatively low density of population. 
Typical Locations : Conditions is found scattered throughout the lower 
Indus Plain, surrounding the central mountains of Afghanistan, throughout 
niosC of Che Zagros Mountains in western Iran and portions of KE Iran. 
The population density ranges between 50 and 100 persons per square mile. 

SWA 04.01.0^ (mi^) 

Condition : 

Inadvertent contact probably could be avoided with caution due to the 

rcilatively low density of population within the study area, and the 
tendency of set tlercents to be widely separated. 

Typical Locations : Condition is found in the aountains of Pakistan, north- 
ern plains and higher mountains of Afghanistan, souther Zagros Mountains 
in eastern iran and portions of NE Iran. The population density runs 
between 25 and 50 persons per square mile. 

SWA 04.01.05 wmo) 

Condition : 

Study area is virtually uninhabited, and inadvertent contact is 
considered unlikely. 

Typical Locations ; Conditions is found in the Hindu Kush in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, the southern desert of Afghanistan, western desert of Pakistan 
and the eastern desert bordering India, Iran's central basin, and in 
coastal areas along the Gulf of Oaan and the southern half of the Persian 
Gulf. The population density is 25 persons per square nile or less. 




SU'A 12 (fOCT? Survival Factors: Weather and Climate 

SUJ'L^IARY: Southwest Asia is a region of extreme climatic conditions which 
c:re strongly influenced by its harsh and diverse topographic features. In 
Che high mountains of central Afghanistan and northern Pakistan, very 
cold temperatures, evidenced by perennial snow and glacier fields, persist 
throughout the year. Iran, on the other hand, experiences very cold temp- 
eratures only seasonably at higher elevations in the Zagros Mountains and 
Azerbaijan Highlands along Iran's western border, the Elburz Mountains 
along the Caspian Sea and in a few scattered places in the eastern Frontier 
Mountains along its eastern border. On the other extreme, Southwest Asia 
also experiences extraordinarily hot temperatures, sometines over 120 
degrees F. During the summer months, very high temperatues are common in 
coastal areas, in Iran's central basin, on Afghanistan's norther and south- 
ern plains, and in Pakistan*s Indus Valley and Baluchistan Basin. Coastal 
areas are unique in that while the other areas have a very dry climate, 
they experience very high humidity (up to 97 percent) in addition to the 
high temperatures. These very hot and humid areas are found in Iran along 
the Caspian Sea, Persian Gulf, and Gulf of Oman; and in Pakistan along the 
Arabian Sea. Another climatic characteristic which is experienced through- 
out Southwest Asia is extreme diurnal variations in temperature. Tempera- 
tures during a 24 hour period can vary by as much as 50 degrees. For 
example, during the early morning hours temperatures may be as low as 60 
degrees F. and by late morning rise to over 100 degrees F. In the regions 
\rhich contain wide expanses of flat terrain, winds flow unimpeded across 
the landscape and often reach gale force levels. The central basin and 
head of the Persian Gulf in Iran, the northern and southern plains in 
Afghanistan, the Balachistan Basin, Makran coast and Indus Plain in Pakistan 
are areas where sand and dust storms are a common phenomena year-round 
but especially prevalent during the summer months (Jun-Aug). 
The amount of rainfall varies considerably not only from one region of . 
SWA to another but from one area of a country to another. For example, 
norther Iran's coastal area long the Caspian Sea receives SWA's highest 
level with an average of more than 45 inches falling each year. Iran's 
Interior Basin, on the other hand, may receive no rainfall for years at a 
time. Afghanistan's northern and southern plains receive very little rain- 
fall (2-4 inches). In Pakistan, the Southwest Monsoon and its intensity 
has a profound effect upon the amount of rainfall. One year of drought 
may be follow^ed by a year of very heavy accumulations. Monthly averages 
can vary from 15 inches to one inch or less. The occurence of fog consider- 
ably reduces visibility in mountainous areas and coastal areas along the 
Caspian Sea, Persian Gulf, and Gulf of Oman during the winter and spring 
months (Nov-Apr). The Indus Valley in Pakistan also experiences fog during 
the Southwest Monsoon (Jun-Aug). Flash flooding with torrential currents 
is common after heavy periods of rain in many mountain valleys and plains 
areas throughout Southwest Asia. 

SWA 12.01 (getrg) Specific Weather and Climate Hazards 
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SIvA 12.01.01 (iOii^ 

Condition : 

Moderately low temperatures occur curing the cold period. 
Typical Locations : Condition is found throughout SWA. 
PeriodCs) : Nov-Mar at lover elevations, Apr-Get at higher elevations. 
Background and Details : A region of diverse topographical features, 
noderately cold tenperatures occur throughout the year at various locales 
in SWA. Along the Gulf of Oman ninir.un daily winter temperatures average 
in the nid 50s F. and low 60s and drop to the nid AOs to 50s along the 
Persian Gulf. On the plains of northern Afghanistan, mean daily minimuns 
are in the high 20s to mid 30s and daily maximums in the high AOs to mid 
50s. During the summer months at elevations above 10,000 feet mean daily 
minimum temperatures may be in the 30s and AOs with maximums in the 50s 
and 60s. These conditions are found in the Zagros Mountains and Azerbaijan 
Highlands in western Iran, the Elburz Mountains in northern Iran, the 
central mountain ranges in Afghanistan, and the Northern Mountains In 
Pakistan. 

SWA 12.01.02 ( «)tfO) 

Condition : 

Extreme low temperatures tend to prevail during cold period. 

Typical Locations : Condition is found at elevations above 10,000 feet 
in the Azerbaijan Highlands and Zagros Mountains in western Iran, in the 
Elburz Mountains along the Caspian Sea, the Central Mountains of Afghanistan 
and the Hindu Kush in northern Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
Period(s) ; Generally Nov-Kar depending on lattitude and elevation. 
Background and Details : Temperatures in these high mountainous areas are 
extrenely cold, remaining below freezing all witner with minimuns well 
below 0 degrees F. A record low temperature of -50 degrees F. was recorded 
in Afghanistan at an elevation of just over 9,000 feet. The mean daily 
maximum tenperature in the foothills of Pakistan's northern mountains 
(Dec-Feb) is around 15 degrees F. More extreme conditions with colder 
temperatures and longer periods are found in the Hindu Kush of Afghanistan 
and Pakistan where perennial glaciers can be found at very high elevations. 
Extreme temperature conditions occur only during Dec-Feb in the Azerbaijan 
Highlands and the Zagros and Elburz Mountain chains of Iran. 

SUA 12.01.03 

Condition ; 

Extreme low tenperatures occasionally occur during the cold period. 
Typical Locations ; Condition is found at elevations from 3,000-10,000 
feet in the Azerbaijan Highloands and Zagros Mountains in eastern Iran, the 
Elburz Mountains along the Caspian Sea, the Eastern Frontier Mountains in 
eastern Iran, the central mountain ranges in Afghanistan, the Makran 
Mountains in western Pakistan and foothills of the Hindu Kush In northern 
Pakistan and northern Afghanistan. 

Period(s) : Generally Nov-Mar depending on lattitude and elevation. 
Background and Dfc rails ; During the winter months, temperatures in these 




areas can at times be extrenely cold at night (0 to -20 degrees F.) and 
then rise to 40-50 degrees F, by afternoon. The nean daily tenperature 
in Afghanistan and Iran during the months of Dec-Feb is around 20 degrees 
F. and rises to 40 degrees F. in Pakistan. 

SWA 12.01.04 

Condition : 

EMtrene high temperatures can occur during the hot period. 
Typical Locations : Condition is found at elevations below 7,000 feet 
■> in the hills and plains along the Caspian Sea, Persian Gulf, Gulf of Ocan, 

and Arabian Sea, in Iran's central basin, Afghanistan's nothern and 
southern plains, western Pakistan and the Indus Valley in eastern Pakistan. 
Feriod(s) : Apr-Get. 

p Background and Details ; Maximum temperatures in SWA vary between 70 and 

110 degrees F. with possible,^ readings as high as 120 degrees F. in some 
locales. The Eastern Lowlands of Pakistan are one of the hottest regions 
in the world, with Apr-Oct temperatures persistantly rising to the 100 
degree F. to 115 degree F- range. The Khuzestan plains in SW Iran are 
also noted for extremely high summer temperatures where daily maximums 
exceed 110 degrees F. Generally the relative humidity throughout SWA 
is low except for coastal areas. In fact, the climate in Tehran during 
the summer months is very similar to that found in Salt Lake City during 
the same period* Humidity reaches 70*-80 percent in the coastal areas with 
iiean daily temperatures exceeding 110 degrees F. This combination of both 
high heat and humidity can have a pronounced debilitating effect on htunans. 

SWA 12.01.05 (■fWd 

Condition : 

Windchill hazard area. Combination of temperatures, wind, and/or dampness 
tend to promote loss of internal body heat (hypothermia). 
Typical Locations ; Conditions is found in mountainous areas in the 
Azerbaijan Highlands and Zagros Mountains of eastern Iran, the Elburz 

Mountains along the Caspian Sea, the Central Mountain Ranges in Afghanistan, 
and the Hindu Kush in northeastern Afghanistan and northern Pakistan. 
Period(s) : Year-round at elevations above 5,000 feet, Nov-Mar at elevations 
below 5,000 feet. 

Background and Details ; At higher elevations, very strong wind conditions 
are found on exposed mountain peaks/slopes and in narrow valleys and 
passes* Gale force winds combined with cold temperatures and precipitation 
will present a definite wind chill/hypothermia threat to an evader in the 
mountainous areas outlined above* 

SWA 12.01.06 (.PeBOt 

Condition : 

Coastal water temperatures vary. During cold periods they are low enough 
to severely reduce water survival time while immersed. As a rule, ditching 
is not recommended during the Nov to Apr period unless there is a good 
probability of ir.nediate rescue* During warm periods rescue should not be 



delayed, and cold water survival gear ziay still be required early and late 
in that period. 

Typical Locations : Caspian Sea. 
Fariod(s) : Nov-Apr. 

Background and Details : During the winter months, surface water tenper- 
atures may be well below 50 degrees F. in the Caspian Sea. In fact, 
drift ice occurs in the southern part along Iran's northern coast during 
the months of Dec-Feb. 

SWA 12.01.07 i^S^mr 

Condition : 

Fog and/or low clouds can hamper rescue operations and restrict visibility 
to an extent that ground navigation is difficult at certain times. 
Typical Locations ; Condition is found mainly in coastal areas and' 
mouncainous regions. 

Period(s) : Generally Nov-Jun; Jun-Aug in Indus River region of Pakistan. 
Background and Details : Poor visiblity conditions due to fog occur 
frequently during the winter and spring nonths along the Caspian Sea coast 
in northern Iran. Visibility restrictions of less than 2 and onfe-half 
miles occur mainly during the morning hours. Visibility restrictions of 
less than 2 and one-half to 6 miles occur only occasionally along the 
southern coast of Iran on the Persian Gulf. In the valleys of the foot- 
hills and mountains of the Hindu Kush in Afghanistan and Pakistan, morning 
fog is prevalent during the period from N'ov-May when visibility restrictions 
ox less than one and one-fourth miles occur 25 to 50 percent of the time. 
To the west, poor visibility conditions due to fog associated with the 
Southwest Monsoon occur frequently froc Jun-Aug. 

SWA 12.01.08 (fetf») 
Condition ; 

Area tends to experience blowing snow and/or "whiteout" conditions during 

the cold period. 

Typical Locations : Condition is found in mountainous areas in the 
Azerbaijan Highlands and Zagros Mou.-.tains in eastern Iran» the Elburz 
Mountain chain running east to west along the Caspian Sea, the Central 
Mountain Ranges in Afghanistan, and the Hindu Kus in northern Pakistan 

and northeastern Afghanistan, 

Feriod(s) : Snow cover is common throughout SWA in mountainous areas at 
elevations above 6,000 feet during the winter months (particularly Jan- 
Feb). Blizzard conditions, ground snow cover and high winds often combine 
to produce snow drifts, low visibility and "whiteout" conditions. These 
conditions are most likely to occur in the Northern Mountains of Pakistan, 
the Hindu Kush range in both Pakistan and Afghanistan, the central mountain 
ranges of Afghanistan, and at the higher elevations in the Zagros and 
Elburz Mountains of Iran. 

SWA 12.01.09 ("Pew 

Condition : 

Area tends to experience dust/sand storms which are severe enough to 




significantly reduce visibility. 

Typical Locations : Condition is found in flat areas in Iran's Central 
Basin, along the Persian Gulf, in Af ghanbi stan ' s northern and southern 
plains, the Baluchistan Basin in western Pakistan and the Indus Valley 
in eastern Pakistan. 

Period ( s ) : Year-round but most common from Jun-Aug. 

Background and Details : Sand and dust storms can occur at anytime during 
the year but are most common during the summer months. Severe and frequent 
sandstorms occur in the deserts of eastern Iran and western Afghanistan, 
and on the high plateau of southwest Pakistan. These duststorms and sand- 
storms are characterized by very strong winds of more than gale force 
levels (greater than 27 knots). The "Shamal" is such a wind which occurs 
on Iran's southern plains at the head of the Persian Gulf and blows for 
several days at a time during the months of Jun-Jul. During the winter 
months the "shamal" is usually more violent but of shorter duration. 
Iran's central plateau has its "wind of 120 days," beginning in Jun and 
ending in Sep. At tines, this wind creates dusts tonns and dust devils. 

S\JA 12.01.10 (tfWP^ 

Condition : 

Dust devils (cyclones from two feet Co several thousand feet high) often 
develop in the deserts on fairly calm, sunny afternoons. 

Typical Locations : Condition is found in flat, dry, desert areas in Iran's 
interior basin, the plains along the Persian Gulf, the northern and south- 
em plains of Afghanistan, the Baluchistan Basin of western Pakistan, and 
the Indus Valley in eastern Pakistan. 
Period(s) : Year-round. 

Background and Details ; Dust devils normally move slowly across desert 
landscapes following the direction of the prevailing surface winds. 
Although they are usually of short duration and pose no real threat to* 
an evader, evan a small one may be strong enough to throw about small, 
loose objects on the ground* 

SWA 12.01.11 (4W») 

Condition : 

Mirage and shimmers (distortion of objects) are common obstacles to good 
visibility over flat, hot areas. 

Typical Locations : Conditions are found in desert and semi-desert areas 
in Iran's Interior Basin, on the plains along the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan's 
northern and southern plains, the Baluchistan Basin in western Pakistan, 
and the Indus Valley in eastern Pakistan. 
Period(s) : Year-round. 

Background and Details ; These phenomena are common in the above outlined 
areas and outlines of discernible objects may be completely altered or 
rendered indistinct. Although this condition is most prevalent during 
the hotter months (Jur*Aug), it can occur on any sunny day throughout the 
year. One can reduce the effect of mirage and shimmer by climbing to a 
higher locale in the immediate vicinity. 




SWA 13 (iFni;») Survival Factors: Food, '.:£ter. and Shelter 



SUM2IARY: Survival conditions in Southwest Asia are precarious at best. 
The availability of natural substances for food, water, and shelter rnage 
from occasionally good to predoninantly nor.-existent , depending upon 
locale and tine of year. Adequate sources of food and shelter-making 
materials exist generally only seasonally in the well-Irrigated areas of 
najor stream courses, and year-round only in the evergree-covered areas 
of the mountains. Water, when available is likely to be contaminated or 
brackish. Over 80 percent of the region is so arid and inhospitable to 
life that survival in these areas is tenuous indeed. Because the basic 
necessities for survival are so relatively sparse and widely separated, 
one must accept that anyplace, where the eininun conditions for sustained 
existence occur already will have been exploited and occupied by other 
peoples, either permanent, transient, or nonad. 

SWA 13.01 ( fOUO) Food 

Condition ; 

Adequate sources of natural food thought to be available year-round. 
T3^pical Locations ; In the well-irrigated and concomittantly densely 
populated areas; along the narrow flood plains paralleling major water 
courses, e.g. the Indus River Plain in Pakistan, the southwestern lowlands 
of Iran, and along selected rivers in Afghanistan, especially the Helmand 
in the southwestern basin, the Kaul, and the Hari Rod. 

Period(s) : Year-round; especially those crops planted more than once a 
year. Most plentiful Apr-Get. 

Background and Details ; Despite the general paucity of vegetation in 
Southwest Asia, certain areas can provide adequate quantitites of natural 
foods from plant sources. However, these are usually restricted to areas 
with water either from man-nade irrigation resources or along the major 
watercourses of the larger streams and flood plains. The principal natural 
food sources is grain; in fact, this is the only dependable source. Of 
the common cereal grains, wheat is the most predominant and is the staple 
food of most of the population. VTheat is cultivated as both a summer and 
winter crop thoughout the region. Winter wheat is generally sown in the 
autumn and harvested in the spring; the other seasonal period runs from 
May-Sep. Wheat and other grains are most prevalent in the southwestern 
lowlands of Iran, the irrigated areas of Afghanistan, and the Indus plain 
of Pakistan; however, in each instance (particularly in Pakistan) the 
attendant high population density will entail undersireable risks for the 
evader. There are a few other possibilities for locally plentiful vege- 
tative food sources but these are primarily available only in the spring 
and summer. Rice is prevalent in the narrow Afghan plains and the Indus 
Flood Plain. Additionally, citrus fruits, dates, and miscellaneous legumes 
grow in some scattered, irrigated areas, e.g. in Afghanistan along the 
main streams of the southwest basin (e.g. Qandahar), along Iran's Caspian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf littorals, and in the Indus Flood Plain. 



Condition : 

Generally inadequate sources of natural food available year-round, with 
a need to place raore reliance on animal sources. 

V ypical Locations ; Afghan Highlands, Pakistan's Thar Desert region, 
Iranian Interior Plains and Highlands. 

Period(s) ; Year-round; food availability is especially critical in the 
cold season fron Nov-Mar in must of SWA. 

Eacground and Details : Food sources are sporadic and there is little 
nssurance that natural sources will be available year-round, owing to 
growing periods, seasonal temperatures and the intermittent and unpredic- 

> table nature of rainfall- In these areas, food sources — particularly 

the seasonal types — even if they are minimally available, are nearly 
always associated with small oases or settlements in populated areas. 
Such sources have attendant security risks. Moreover, because of long 

J experience with banditry, local farmers (especially in Afghanistan) have 

developed routines for posting guards over domestic flocks and crops; a 
potential evader will run the risk of discovery in attempting to use such 
a potential source. In the Afghan Highlands there is a general shortage 
of water for up to 10 months of the year. Food sources are limited to 
livestock and a few crops in or near scattered settlements. The' Thar 
Desert east of the Indus Flood Plain in Pakistan may bring forth some 
edible wild plant life; which is most plentiful after occasional rainfalls 
that are especially prevalent in Jul and Aug. In the Iranian Interior 
Plains and highlands small amounts of cultivated food may be available 
in the villages, particularly in the northwest. Nevertheless, owing to 
the scarcity of natural food sources and the unavailability of edible 
plants, usually it will be necessary to rely on small game or domesticated 
animals for food. These include goats, sheep, horses, rabbits, foxes, 
bears, birds, and snakes. In the Highlands of Afghanistan and Pakistan 
one finds leopards, jackals, musk cats, bears, wild sheep and wild goats. 
Desert game is marginally available, being restricted to gazelles, small 
game and some birds. Several fish types are oftn plentiful in both the 
Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf where the indigenous population traditionally 
does not eat fish. In the most arid areas animal sources of food are 
restricted to domesticated animals available only around settled, hence 
guarded, areas. 

Condition : 

Minimal natural sources of food available year-round. 

Typical Locations ; In the desert and semi-desert areas which exist 

throughout SWA; generally anywhere the lack of irrigation severely limits 

crop growth of any kind and where the harsh climate is unsupportive of 

animal life. 

Period(s) ; Year-round. 

Background and Details : Much of the area under discussion is nearly devoid 
of any plant life and animal source of sustenance. In broad expanses of 
the region the availability of food and water is the exception rather than 
the rule. Areas lacking ir. fresh water generally have minimal vegetative 
growth of any kind and are therefore incapable of supporting most animal 



life. Aghanistan's Southwester Deseri Dasir. is such an area where the 
cODbination of intense sunmer heat and scarcity of water nost of the year 
result in no dependable source of food e::cept for irrigated areas along 
Llie Helmand River. In the extrer.e highlands of the Hindu Kush permanent 
glacial fields support little life. -ater in the Persian Gulf's Makran 
Coastal Plain (Iran and Pakistan) is so brackish that virtually nothing 
can live for several hundred niles inland. Directly to the north of the 
Makran is the Baluchistan Basin which is a sparsely populated barren gravel 
plain know for intense heat, lack of water or food, and dust atoms. 
Iran's Interior Plains and Highlands contain very little natural food, 
water, or shelter, and are subject to severe sandstorms for up to one- 
third of the year. In Pakistan's western and northern highlands food and 
water nay be only locally available. 

SWA 13.02 (jseWT^ Water 

Condi tion : 

Adequate sources of water thought to be available year-round. 
Typical Locations : Northern Afghanistan and selected portions of the 
Southwest Basin; Iran's Caspian coast and Elburz and Zagros Mountains; 
urban areas; Pakistan's Indus Plain. 
Period(s) ; Year-round. 

Background and Details : Although SWA is generally an arid region, in 
some locales water supplies may be marginally available. However, sources 
of water, even where plentiful, nust be approached with caution. Nearly 
all water should be considered contaminated and should be treated prior' to 
drinl:ing. The sanitation conditions throughout the entire area are ex- 
ceedingly primitive and raw sewage nay adulterate nearly all water supplies. 
Abundant water quantities are available fron streams and canals in north- 
ern Pakistan. Mountainous areas particularly in Afghanistan, containing 
lakes, rivers and streams close to snow melt, have fresh water. Water, 
treatment facilities and central distribution systems exist only in the 
largest cities. While the Indus flood plain has large quantities of 
water, much of it is brackish up to 100 miles inland from the coast. 

Condition : 

Adequate sources of water thought to be available except during extreme 
dry periods. 

Typical Locations : Afghan Highlands and mountains; Pakistan Highlands 
and Potwar Plain; portions of the Elburz and Zagros Mountains of Iran. 
Period(s) : Plentiful supplies exist Mar to early Jul in the Afghan High- 
lands. Throughout most of Iran only Jul and Aug have abundant moisture. 
Pakistan's i:et season runs Jun-Sep. 

Background and Details : Water supplies are deficient along dry or depleted 
lower courses of even some major streans during particular seasons of the 
year. Depending on the locale, this could very from only a few months to 
nearly the entire year. For example, in southeast Afghanistan, the streams 
may be dry for as much as 10 months a year. The Afghan Southwestern 
Desert is deficient in dependable water supply and the various river 
systems likewise have varying periods of wet and dry spells. The Kabul 
system is dry from Mar-Sep, roughly coinciding with the wet period of the 




Kunar in the northeast. The Afghan lowlands are generally dry except in 
the fall. In Pakistan, streams, rivers, and canals generally reach 
their maximum flow from Jul to Sep. The northern hills and Potwar Plain 
south of the Khyber Pass and Rawalpindi have only seasonally plentiful 
vater supplies, as do various locations in the Indus flood plain farther 
than 10 miles from the main course of the river. Iran's watercourses 
attain moderate levels in Jul and Aug and are often insufficient the rest 
of the year. Seasonally plentiful areas in Iran include the eastern 
extensions of both the Zagros and Elburs Mountain chains and the area 
north of Lake Urmia to the Soviet border. 

Condition ; 

Generally an arid region with extremely limited sources of water, which 
are always associated with settlements or water gatherers. 
Typical Locations : Iran: Interior Plains and Highlands. Pakistan: 
Baluchistan Basin. Afghanis.tan: Northern Steppe, Makran coastal plain 

(of Iran and Pakistan). 
Period(s) : Year-round. 

Background and Details : The prevailing characteristic of this area of 
the world is that it is a water-deficient region where there are few 
major streams, where most watercourses run only intermittently, where years 
may pass without any rainfall, and where there are large areas in which 
the only available water is brackish, saline, or otherwise unpotable. 
The Northern Steppe of Afghanistan is a water-deficient region; the few 
perennial streams are heavily depleted by diversion of water for irriga- 
tion. In Iran's Interior Plains and highlands very little water is avail- 
able, although small amounts may be found in the tiny villages, particu- 
larly in the northwest. Pakistan's Baluchistan Basin is generally regarded 
as having inadequate sources of fresh water for any of several reasons: 
"rt-ater sources may be widely dispersed (i.e. more than 10 miles apart), 
quantities may be minuscule or lacking entirely, or the available water 
nay tend to be saline, brackish, or contaminated. Sometimes water in 
sufficient quantity to be meaningful exists for only short periods of time 
and these periods tend to be unpredictable and cannot be depended upon. 
For centuries, local residents have supplemented sparse surface water 
resources with an intricate system of water-retaining underground chambers 
and conduits. These structures are sometimes found along major caravan 
routes traversing the arid regions of Afghanistan and Iran. This system 
to channel water underground to retard evaporation is called a "Karez" 
in Afghanistan or a "Qanat" in Iran. 

SWA 13.03 Shelter 

Condition : 

Generally adequate sources of shelter or shelter-making materials 
year-round. 

Typical Locations : Mountains and forested areas, especially the Zagros 
and Elburz Mountains of Iran, Northern Afghan Highlands, Northern High- 
lands of Pakistan and, marginally, in the verdant areas of the Indus River 
Flood Plain. 
Period(s) : Year-round. 
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Background and Details : Dependable shelLer-Daking naterials are largely 
restricted to vegetative substances v;hich grow only sparsely throughout 
the region. The best year-round source is considered to be naterial found 
in the occasional evergreen/needleleaf forests of some mountainous areas. 
Less desireable, but still usable, are broacleaf deciduous forests, found 
elsewhere in highland regions, plus stands of trees, vegetation, and cul- 
tivation along oajor watercourses and oases. Such conditions exist in 
the northern mountains of Afghanistan and Pakistan and the mountain ric- 
land of Iran. The Indus delta has extensive crop cultivation and atten- 
dant undesireable high population density. Occasional grasslands, marshes, 
and swamps enumerated in Section 03 as a rule do not provide suitable 
materials for shelter contruction. 

Condition ; 

Shelter and shelter-making material very scarce year-round. 

Typical Locations ; Most of "Pakistan's Thar Desert and Baluchistan Basin, 

Afghanistan's Northern Steppe and Southwest Desert Basin, and Iran*s 

Caspian Plain and southwestern lowlands. 

Period(s) : Year-round. 

Background and Details ; The above mentioned areas are some of the most 
barren in the world and provide no predictable source of shelter-making 
materials. Throughout much of the region where natural growth is insuf- 
ficient to construct housing, the indigenous peoples obtain their shelter 
either from tents of animal materials or, in the very arid regions, from 
rude huts constructed from sun-baked bricks. Realistically, there is very 
little shelter-making material available. In Afghanistan, centuries of 
scrounging for fuel and forage have often denuded the foothills of even 
scattered scrub and brush. Trees in Afghanistan are uncommon except for 
the mountainous areas and the scattered willows and poplars around settle- 
ments. Areas generally considered unsuitable for shelter materials include 
Pakistan's Baluchistan Basin and Thar Desert, Afghanistan's Northern Steppe 
and Southwestern Desert Basin (except for the irrigated areas along the 
Helmand), and in Iran, the Interior Plains and Highlands, the Caspian 
Plain, and the southwestern lowlands. An ancient tradition exists in 
Afghanistan which in extreme necessity might provide some shelter. An 
old type of structure called a "caravansary" still may be found along the 
ancient major trade routes. These simple constructions traditionally 
consist of a large, empty building for sleeping quarters and surrounding 
an open court. "Caravansaries" were established in historical times and 
have still been maintained to provide rest stops for caravans and other 
travelers. Caution should be used in approaching them inasmuch as some 
of them have fallen into disrepair or have been taken over as confinement 
facilities and observation posts. At the ver>* least, they would constitute 
a focal point for other travellers. 

Condition ; 

Only shelter available is found by taking advantage of surface features. 
Typical Locations : Rugged mountain highlands of Afghanistan, particularly 
in the Wakhan Corridor; Pakistan's Northwestern Hills; Iran's Interior 
Highlands. 
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Period(s) ; Year-round. 

Background and Details : In the rugged mountain highlands natural materials 
for shelter construction are so scarce as to be considered non-existent. 
An evader will have to rely on the use of rocks to build some sort of 
structure or seek shelter in depressions, gullies, or the numerous caves 
which dot the region. Such conditions are often found in the northern 
hills of Afghanistan and Pakistan and have been used for centuries, even 
to the present day, to good advantage by partisans and hill tribes. Local 
peoples, especially nomads who owe little allegiance to external organi- 
zations, often rely on these hills for shelter and concealment as they 
wage guerilla actions against opposing forces, Including the national 
government, foreign invaders, and rival tribes. 
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SWA 14 (^mT) Edible Plants 
Photo references: 

SUMMARY; Wheat, rice and barley are the only cultivated crops which are 
found throughout Southwest Asia. Other plants common to two or more 
countries include the following: date, apricot, pomegrantes, sugar cane, 
corn, pumpkins, squash and onions. 

IRAN 

The most prevalent crops found in Iran include wheat, barley, and rice. 
Crops that have expanded rapidly in recent years are apricots, dates, grapes, 
and citrus fruits* 

Index of Edible Plants not Common to the United States 



COMMON NAME 


IMPORTANCE 


Monkey-bread tree 


Fruit (raw/ cooked) & leaves (cooked) 


Common cape-bush 


Buds (cooked) 


Chickpea 


Seeds (raw or cooked) 


Coriander fruits 


Fruit used as condiment 


Jew's mallow 


Young leaves (cooked) 


Sabestan plum 


Fruit (raw or cooked) 


Indian hazelnut 


Nuts (raw or cooked) 


Olive 


Fruit (cooked) 


Pomegranate 


Fruit (raw or cooked) 



AFGHANISTAN 

Only three percent of the entire country is arable due to the mountainous 
terrain and arid climate. Food resources in Afghanistan are inadequate to 
supply a balanced and sufficient diet. The chief crops are wheat, rice, 
corn, barley, sugar beets and cane and a wide variety of vegetables 
including carrots, turnips, radishes, eggplant, spinach, lettuce, onions, 
and garlic* Legumes, such as beans, peas and lentils and forage crops, 
such as alfalfa and clover are widely grown in the irrigated ares* Fruits 
and nuts including oranges, lemons, apricots, plums, apples, peaches, 
grapes, pears, cherries, pomegranates, walnuts, almonds and pistachios 
are raised in orchards, vineyards and truck gardens. Dates are found ir. 
the extreme south and figs are found in oases in large quantitites. 
Melons, watermelons, pumpkins, squash and cucumbers are grown in profusion 
in irrigated areas under 2,000 feet in elevation. 



Index of Edible Plants not Common to the United States 



J 



COhPlOK NA>E 
Wild leek 
Common fennel 
Pistachio tree 
Sugar cane 



IMPORTANXE 

Bulbs (cooked) 

Leaves (cooked) 

Nuts edible (roasted) 

Stems used for sugar contents 



PAKISTAN 



Pakistan has two major crop seasons: summer edible crops sown in May and 
Jun and harvested from Sep through Nov, include rice, milled, grain sorghum, 
and corn. Winter edible crops sown in Nov and Dec and harvested in Apr 
and May include wheat and gram (chickpeas). Vegetable crops include onions, 
potatoes, pumpkins, and squashes. Principal fruits are mangoes and 
bananas. 

Index of Edible Plants not Common to the United States 



COMMON NAME 


IMPORTANCE 




American bully 


Fruit (raw or 


cooked) 


Sugarapple 


Fruit (raw or 


cooked) 


White mangrove tree 


Fruit (raw or 


cooked) 


Common caperbush 
(Capertree) 


Buds (cooked) 




Elephantapple 


Fruit (raw or 


cooked) 


bakultree 


Fruit (raw or 


cooked) 


Date plum 


Fruit (raw or 


cooked) 


Sugarcane 


Canes (stems) 


are source of sugar 


Indian plum 


Fruit (raw) 
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:'.WA 15 (*R)L'Pf Dangerous Plants 
•?hoto references: 

••.U>C-iARY: Although over 60 poisonous or vesicant (blister causing upon 
contact) plants are found in Southwest Asia, none are found throughout 
i-.'ne area and only four are found in two countries. These species include 
aconite (AF & PK) , taifoil ( IR & PK) , henbane (IR & PK) and spotted henbane 
(IR & PK). 

IRAN 



Three of the most common poisonous plants of medical importance found in 
Iran include the following: (1) the poison daisy (having flowers and 
leaves which are vesicant upon contact) found throughout the country; (2) 
sultan's seeds (having seeds which are vesicant upon contact) found in 
the provinces of Kerman and Baluchestan Va Sistan; and (3) sumac (the 
whole plant is irritant upon contact) found in the provinces of Azerbaijan- 
e Khavari, Gilan, Tehran and Mazandaran. 

Index of Poisonous or Allergenic Plants 



COMMON NAME 

Lucky bean 

Milfoil 

Fish poison 

Poison daisy 

Birthwort 

Common wormwood 

Common beet 

Egyptian cassia seeds 

Starbur 

Kapochist 

Spotted hemlock 

Sultan's seeds 

Thornapple 
Panther strangler 



MEDICAL IMPORTANCE 

Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 

Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 

Berries poisonous upon ingestion 

Flowers and leaves contact vesicant 

Root poisonous upon ingestion 

Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 

Leaves (beet tops) poisonous upon ingestion 

Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 

Leaves poisonous upon ingestion 

Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 

Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 

Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 
and contact vesicant 

Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 

Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 



Henba ne 


Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 


Blue morning-glory 


Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 


Acrid lettuce 


Leaves poisonous upon ingestion 


Chickling vetch 


Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 


China tree 


Fruit & leaves poisonous upon ingestion 


Hairy onosma 


Root poisonous upon ingestion 


Sumach 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Castor oil plant 


Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 


Common groundsel 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Black nightshade 


Fruit poisonous upon ingestion 


Strychnine tree 


Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 


White hellebore 


Root 8 talk poisonous upon ingestion 



Ai-GHANISTAN 

Of the more than 15 varieties of dangerous flor found in Afghanistan, 
heap, birdweed, english plantain, cowslip, stonecrop, and the castor oil 
'lent are found countrywide* 

Index of Poisonous or Allergenic Plants 



COMMON NAME 


MEDICAL IMPORTANCE 


Aconite 


Root poisonous upon ingestion 


Wild celery 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Oat 


Seed Is poisonous 


Hemp 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Spotted hemlock 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Bindweed 


Latex poisonous upon ingestion 


Bermuda grass 


Pollen allergenic 


Larkspur 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Horsetail 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 
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Snakes-head Fritillar>' Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 



f 



Wild barley 
Iris 

Opium poppy 
English plantain 
Cowslip 

Castor oil plant 

Stonecrop 

Ragwort 



Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 
Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 
Entire plant .poisonous upon ingestion 
Pollen allergenic 

Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 
Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 
Latex contact vesicant 
Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 



PAKISTAN 



The following poisonous plants are found countrywide: common nettle, 
common rue, juniper, and sodom apple. The stiff hairs on leaves and 
branches of common nettle are an irritant upon contact* The entire plant 
of common rue is a vesicant upon contact. Juniper leaves and the latex 
of the sodom applie will also cause blistering upon contact. 

Index of Poisonous or Allergenci Plantg 



COMMON NAME 


MEDICAL IMPORTANCE 


Milfoil 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Aconite 


Entire plant poisonous ingestion 


Sacktree 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Roman wormwood 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Marijuana 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Lambsquarters 


Seeds poisonous upon ingestion 


Bitter apple 


Fruit and leaves poisonous upon ingestion 


Bermuda grass 


Pollen allergenic 


Devils apple 


Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 


Coralbean 


Seeds and pods poisonous upon ingestion 


Black henbane 


Seeds, leaves & root poisonous upon ingestion 



Persian lilac Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 

Leander Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 

Tobacco Leaves poisonous upon ingestion 

Yellow woodsorrel * Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion 

Opium poppy Entire plant poisonous upon ingestion, 

particularly unripe capsule 

Ghela Unripe fruit & root poisonous upon ingestion 

Black nightshade Fruit poisonous upon ingestion 



SWA 16 (^8aai» Game Animals 
IRAN 

Numerous species of wild animals suitable for food are found in Iran. In 
addition to predators and extremely dangerous types, there are wild goats, 
vild dogs, hyenas, foxes, porcupines, squirrels, and mongooses. There 
are two species of wild sheep and several varieties of deer. Wild boar 
are found in forested ares, but must be approached with caution; the wild 
ass is found in the eastern deserts. Wolves, foxes, and porcupines espe- 
cially, but also other animals may be rabid and care should be exercised 
in approaching them; only healthy animals should be used as a source of 
meat. There are many wild birds in Iran, some indigenous and other migra- 
tory. Pelicans and flamingoes breed in large numbers along the Persian 
Gulf; game birds include partridge, grouse, snipe, and various types of 
ducks. Nearly 200 species of fish, of which 150 are edible, abound in 
the Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf. They are plentiful inasmuch as the 
indigenous population traditionally does not consume fish. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Wild goats and sheep are found at high elevations in the ranges of the 
Hindu Rush Mountains. Deer, on the other hand, inhabit only the forests 
of Badakhshan in the northeast corner of the country. Gazelles, donkeys, 
wolves, foxes, wildcats, and jackals are found throughout the country as 
well as hares and other small rodents. Migratory birds, predominantly 
ducks, are common during the spring and fall and are hunted for food as 
are quail (which are abundant) and pheasant (which are rare). 

PAKISTAN 

The desert gazelle and other small animals and birds are found in the 
semi-desert and desert areas in southern Pakistan. As one moves northward 
into the foothills and away from the desert, the leopards, jackals, foxes, 
wildcats, hyenas, and musk cats are found. Larger wildlife are more 
numerous in the northern part of the country. Highland animals found in 
this are include the Siberian ibex, Marco Polo sheep, wild goat, brown 
bear, and Himalayan black bear. Also present are the blue sheep, bearded 
brown and white wild sheep, goat antelope, and snow leopard. The crocodile, 
hog deer, wild boar, and many varieties of poisonous and nonpoisonous 
snakes are found in the Indus Delta. Coastal waters, especially off 
Karachi, provide lobster, prawn, cod, mackeral, dolphin and shark. 



SWA 17 (^6W^ Dangerous Animals 



IRAN 



Dangerous or poisonous fauna of significance to the evader include scorpions 
and spiders. Numerous fishes having poisonous flesh or a venomous sting 
are found in the coastal waters of the Caspian Sea, Gulf of Oman, Persian 
Gulf, and the rivers of the Caspian Basin, These fish instinctively avoid 
confrontations and would present a hazard only if deliberately caught and 
handled. Their bizarre appearances are good indicators and serve notice 
they they should be left alone. Nine types of sea snakes having a neuro- 
toxic venom are fountd in the coastal waters of the Persian Gulf and Gulf 
of Oman. These snakes, Che bite of which is potentially fatal to man, are 
aquatic reptiles and normally will not attack when left alone. In addition 
to the sea snakes, eight types of poisonous snakes having a neurotoxic 
or hemotoxic venom are found ..in various regions of the country. As a 
general rule, terrestrial snakes confine their movements to nighttime, 
during overcast weather, and after a rain; they thend to hole up during 
the heat of the day and become extremely slow and lethargic as the temp-> 
erature cools and approaches 50 degrees F. With 17 species of poisonous 
snakes inhabiting the countryside and coastal waters, all snakes should 
be left strictly alone unless they are being killed for food. Predatory 
animals which pose a danger include lions (although nearly extinct), tigers 
(limited to the Caspian forests of the north), and the more common 
panthers, and wildcats. Additionally, in various parts of Iran there are 
cheetahs, jackals, wolves, foxes, hyenas, brown bears, and wild boar. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan has a variety of dangerous predatory animals. Tigers live in 
the northern river basin along the Amu Darya River. Hyenas are found i,n 
the mountainous areas and high plains and wild dogs and some leopards 
Inhabit scattered parts of the country. Wolves, found throughout the 
country, prowl in wither and sometimes attack adults* Bears have also 
been reported* Poisonous snakes with hemotoxic and neurotoxic venom are 
found throughout the country. The Asian sand viper, one of the more 
prevalent species, has neurotoxic venom and lives in desert areas of 
southeastern Afghanistan. Other poisonous snakes include the Asiatic 
cobra and krait, which are found in eastern and southern Afghanistan and 
vipers which exist in the western region. The Saw Scaled viper Is prevalent 
throughout Afghanistan and is a major cause of snakebite fatalities. 
Venomous spiders and scorpions inhabit all of Afghanistan* 



Poisonous centipedes and scorpions are found throughout Pakistan. The 
following t poisonous invertebrates having a venomous sting live in the 
coastal waters and the Arabian Sea: aguas vivas, court cone, feather 
hydroid, leather urchin, marbled cone, matelelei, sea mouse, sea nettle, 
sea wasp, stinging coral, and stinging hydroid. Both the octopus and 



PAKISTAN 
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SV.'A 18 (■^UJ^ Cor.non Diseases 

SUMMARY: Living conditions in Souti/v;e3C Asia are primitive and unsanitary 
by Western standards. Environr.ental factors which contribute to the high 
incidence of communicable diseases include a shortage of potable water, 
a general lack of adequate sewage disposal facilities, and ignorance of 
personal hygiene and good sanitar>' habits. Aaebic dysenter>', hepatitis, 
salmonella, common dysentery, tuberculosis, influenza and malaria are all 
endemic to the area and carry a high risk of incidence for a potential 
evader. 

IRAN 

Ignorance of and inattention to standars of hygiene and sanitation cause 
significant health problems in Iran, liany diseases found in Iran are 
spread by mosquitoes, sandflies, lice and ticks. Standing water in irri- 
gation projects, marshes, and water suppliessupport nosquito populations 
from Kar-Dec and are responsible for spreading malaria, dengue, West 
Kile encephalitis, and elephantiasis. The lack of sanitary conditions 
in towns and villages leads to the propagation of large populations of 
sandflies from Apr-Nov, resulting in a threat from sandfly fever and skin 
inflammations. Lice, which transmit typhus and relapsing fever, are prev- 
alent in the population. Diseases transmitted by ticks include relapsing 
fever, Russin Spring-Summer encephalitis, tick typhus, and Crimean hemor- 
rhagic fever. One must assume that all locally procured food is contani- 
nated and will pose a threat of intestional disorders. Diseases of high 
incidence which are transmitted by contaminated food and water include 
amebic dysentery, food poisoning, hepatitis, salmonellosis and shigellosis. 
Influenza and tuberculosis are highly coamunicable diseases present in 
varying degrees. Leptospirosis contacted from contaminated water or in- 
fected animals also poses a high health threat. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Like most countries in the area, Afghanistan's sanitary conditions are 
regarded as exceedingly primitive by Wester standars and engender serious 
health hazards for an evader. Communicable diseases are a major problem 
throughout the country, particularly in the rural areas. The most wide- 
spread diseases include: amebic dysenten.-, chickenpo?:, diptheria, helmin- 
t:!iiases, infectious hepatitis, influenza, malaria, measles, paratyphoid 
fever, poliomyeletis, shigellosis, typhoid fever, trachoma, and tuberculosis. 
Malaria and dysentery would probably pose the greatest difficulty to a 
downed U.S. aircrewraan. Malaria appears to be reaching epidemic propor- 
tions in certain areas of the country, especially in the most irrigated, 
fertile, and hence more densely populated regions such as Jalalabad plains 
in the northeast and the Helmand valley of the southwest. Irrigation 
ditches, open wells, and shallow rivers in these areas provide an excellent 
breeding habitat for mosquitoes. Moreover, inasmuch as ditches serve 
as receptacles for sewage and refuse, they also are a breeding and distri- 
bution medium for many other diseases. Because of the generally primitive 
sanitary practices throughout Afghanistan, the population is afflicted by 



various gastrointestinal difficulties including diarrhea and parasites, 
especially echinococcosis (tapeworm). Widespread aninal diseases which 
can be conmunicated to humans include antrhax, brucellosis, rabies, and 
tuberculosis. The dust, heat, and dryness of the huge desert areas con- 
tribute their own particular problems of trachoma (a contagious form of 
conjunctivitis) and bacterial conjunctivitis. Although an evader generally 
avoids association with other people, he should be aware of some prevalent 
diseases which are spread by human contact. Veneral diseases exist, in- 
cluding syphillis in the large towns near the borders and gonoccocal 
conjunctivitis in the rural areas. Leprosy is endemic in the Hazarajat — 
a maze or ridges, plaeteaux and valleys southwest of Kabul. 



The evader in Pakistan is lively to encounter less-than-f avorable standards 
of health, hygiene, sanitation, and concomitant high rate of communicable 
disease. This high incidence of disease results from environmental con- 
ditions as well as primitive sanitary procedures. Throughout much of the 
country there is an acute shortage of fresh water; much of the are is ex- 
tremely aird. Where quantities of water do exist, they are nearly always 
contaminated, either from natural or manmade conditions. In many areas 
the only available water is brackish to the point of being unusable. 
Therefore, any source of abundant water — streams, rivers, canals, wells, 
or ditches — tends to be used for all purposes; drinking, washing, and 
sewage disposal. As a result, numnerous epidemic and endemic diseases 
afflict the population. The principal communicable diseases are respira- 
tory (such as pulmonary tuberculosis), intestinal (such as dysentery), 
conjunctive (such as trachoma), and parasitic (such as helminthiases). 
The principal communicable waterborne diseases Includ typhoid and para- 
typhoid fevers. Because the country has nearly universal soil and water 
pollution, much of the population suffers from all types of diarrheal 
diseases. The list of widespread sicknesses also includes various plagues, 
"oriental sores" (leishmaniasis), typhus fever, relapsing fever, scrub 
typhus, and Intestinal parasites. The potential evader should be aware 
that rabies and veneral diseases are also widespread. There has been 
limited achievement in combatting some well-known virulent diseases, e.g. 
malaria, smallpox, and cholera. The Incidence of these problems varies 
greatly and depends upon local success at eradication through Immunization, 
vaccination and other forms of control. 
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SW A 20 (PWCT) General Survival Inf orr.ation 

S WA 20.01 (mffT) Water 

JV.-A 20.01.01 (¥^vrT) Need for Water 

The body needs at least two qixarts of water per day or dehydration will 
occur. Without sufficient water, physical and mental capabilities are 
degraded. A loss of as little as two quarts of body water (2.5 percent 
of body weight) decreases efficiency 25 percent. Loss of 15 percent of 
body weight by dehydration is usually fatal. Body water is used to 
rsr.ove toxic wastes. Any increase in the concentration of waste in 
^-ater consumed will also increase the need to remove these naterials. 
This results in a decrease in body water and thus, increases the need 
for water. It is for this reason that the need for water supersedes 
the need for food * SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF DEHYDRATION IN MAN: V7ith 
deficits of body water of: 1-5 percent of body weight; Symptons are 
thirst, vague discomfort, loss of efficiency of movement, anorexia (no 
appetite), flushed skin, increased pulse rate, and nausea. 6-10 percent 
of body weight; dizziness, headache, dyspnea (labored breathing), tinglin 
in limbs, absence of salivation, cyanosis (Body blue), indistinct speech 
and inability to walk. 11-20 percent of body weight; delirium, impaired 
movement, swollen tongue, inability to swallow, deafness, dim vision, 
shriveled skin, painful urination, numb skin, anuria (defective urination 
'jv none). 



SvvA 20.01.02 ('^em^ Conser\^ing Body Water 

An evader can delay the onset of dehydration by conserving body water. 
In a hot environment, conserve sweat. Remain in the shade during the 
wannest part of the day. Keep body covered (keep clothing on) to retard 
evaporation of sweat. Activities should be undertaken during the late 
afternoon and early morning or evening when it is cooler. If an evader 
r.ust undertake an activity during the heat of the day, he or she should 
work or move slowly and keep on all clothing. If sufficient drinking 
water is not available (at least 2 quarts per day), do not eat. Do not 
ration water, ration sweat. Drink water as it is needed. If one does 
not drink enough to overcome water debt, it is doubtful that the water 
drunk will do any good, and it will only have been wasted. In cold 
climates, remove the outer clothing when engaged in strenuous activi- 
ties. This will prevent excessive sweating. 

SWA 20.01.03 i-^em^ water Sources 

U'ater from standing bodies of water (rivers, streams, and lakes) should 
be purified before drinking. If the water contains considerable debris, 
filter it also. Use an undershirt, section of parachute cloth, or other 
suitable, clean material. Dry stream beds often have water just 
below the surface. The water accumulates and sinks at the lowest point 
on the concave side of a bend in the channel. Try digging in theise 
outside bends. Water with an extremely pungent odor or that which, when 
sampled, produces gagging should be avoided. In coastal areas, con- 
struct a solar still over a seepage hole to desalinate salt or brackish 
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water. Springs are ofcen considered as safe sources of water to drink 
without treating. They usually are safe, but it is difficult to deter- 
mine the true source. It is best to purify all water. The idea that 
flowing water is pure, is folklore . This is not so, and no amount of 
flowing over rocks and sand will purify it. Along coasts where rivers 
and streams enter the sea, the water will be brackish for a considerable 
distance inland. Brackish water can be consumed in small amounts. It 
will probably be freshest when the sea is at low tide. 



-^0 



SWA 20.01.04 ( ^ u q^ Rain Water Collection 

Rain water, directly collected, is probably the only source of water 
that needs no purification. Collect it by spreading a canvas or other 
material that will hold or absorb the water. After a rain, collect 
water that is caught in foliage. A canvas can be spread in such a way 
that it will collect the water as it drips. The moisture can also be 
sponged from leaves with a clean piece of material and then transferred 
to a container by wringing the cloth. When no more liquid can be wrung 
from the cloth, try to suck as much as you can from the damp cloth. 
Water is often collected in the hollows of trees, and within overlapping 
leaves of air plants located on the branches of trees. Check any plant 
that appears to have a configuration that might trap water. Hollows in 
rocks, low areas in the terrain, and other natural basins also collect 
water. 



SWA 20.01.05 (JfilW Ice and Snow Melting 

Ice and snow can be melted to produce water* For the time, effort, and 
fuel involved, ice is a better source of water than snow. Melt ice 
rather than snow whenever possible. If you lack fuel or have a limited 
supply, melt snow in bare hands. If the sun is shining, melt snow on a 
dark tarpaulin, signal panel, flat rock, aircraft wing, or any other 
surface so that water will drain into a container. Open water can often 
be located at lake outlets or in places where tributaries flow into a 
pond or stream. Ice will be thinnest over rapids or small falls and at 
the edge of deep streams with banks that hold drifting snow. A smoke- 
like fog often indicates open water. 

SWA 20.01.06 ( POUO) Collecting Condensation Water 

Water can be collected from the air and cool objects by means of conde- 
nsation. Dew that forms on metal objects, rocks, and vegetation can be 
collected by brushing it into a container or sponging it with a clean 
cloth and then wringing it out. Cold stones collected from beneath the 
soil, if placed on a waterproof tarp, may cause enough dew to collect 
for a small but refreshing drink. 



SWA 20.01.07 (^SWO; Use of Sea Water 



Unless an evader has a desalting kit or solar still, do not drink any 
sea water- Dampen clothing with sea water to promote cooling by evapora- 
tion and thus conserve water by conserving sweat. There are dangers 
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involved in sea water baths, the risk of accidental ingestion of sea 
^=.-er and increased tenptation to drin!-: sea water. Do not add sea water 
-to fresh water in the belief that it will increase the supply. The 
ingestion of salts will only increase the need for water. 

SWA 20.01.08 (■POWr) Plant Sources 

du^r^'rf ^l"""" "quires no further treatment. A safe proce- 

Gure to follow when trying unfamiliar plant sources is to avoid those 
.hat exude only a milky or colored liquid and those that produce a 
liquid that tastes bitter or soapy. 

SWA 20.01.09 ('Set^ Animal Sources 

Itrh suggested as a possible source of potable liquid. 

pitLr r ^'1'^ °^ ^"^h ^"i^^i fluids in 

either way is of doubtful value in preventing dehydration. Fish iuice 
alone contains proteins, which, when metabolized in the body, produce 
waste products. These waste products laust be excreted in th^ urine. 
The production of urine requires the use of water which will only in- 
crease dehydration. Any water gained from the fish juice itself will 
therefore be of no value. As for nixing fish juices with sea water, no 
l^LT r ^/t ^''^ intentionally consumed. The drinking of animal 

™ DRT°x4 nPT.r°'^!' S^^^" fish juices, 

t; . • J^^ ^'^"'^ materials contained in urine will only add 

to and increase, the concentration of waste materials in the body. It 
Tn^ rh^""^^ more water to eliminate the waste than is gained by drink- 

Gained fro'^r^ °' '"'^ ^"'"^ "'^^^ greatly outweigh any water 

gamed irom the urine. 

SUA 20.02 Food Sources 

SWA 20.02.01 (mm Plants 

Never eat large quantities of a strange plant food without first testing 
It. When cooking facilities are available: Get rid of any disagreeable 
taste by boiling the plant in water for 5 to 15 minutes, or take a 
teaspoonful of the plant food, prepared in the way it will be used, hold 
It in your mouth for 5 minutes. If, by this time, no burning sensation 
occurs, swallow it. Wait 8 hours. If no ill effects such af nausea 
cramps, or diarrhea result, eat a handful and wait 8 hours. If no ill 

erfrL'.M°'' P^^"^^ be consid- 

i Remember that olives are bitter and grapefruit is sour 

and that you are trying a new food, so that an unpleasant taste does not 
always mean the plant is poisonous or even unpalatable. I^en cooking 
lacilities are not available: Take a teaspoonful of the plant food 
prepared in the way it will be used, hold it in your mouth for 5 minutes. 
llr^^'^r^b i^/°"sidered safe to try foods that you observe being 
eaten by birds and mammals. Food eaten by rodents (mice, rats rabbits 
beavers squirrels, muskrats). or by monkeys, baboons. b;ars Jac'ons ' 
and various other omnivorous animals (meat and plant eaters) is usually 
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safe for eating. Cook all plant foods when in doubt about the edibili- 
ty. Snail quantities of a poisonous plant are not necessarily 
dangerous. A noteworthy exception is the death angel mushroom (Amanita 
I'halloides) , which may prove fatal after eating a few spoonfuls. Avoid 
nushrobns and other fungi. Cooking will not dissipate the poisonous 
properties of mushrooms. Avoid eating untested plants that have a milky 
juice. Also avoid letting the juice contact your skin. Exceptions to 
this include wild figs, breadfruit, and ripe papayas, all of which 
contain milky juice but which are quite harmless and nonpoisonous , 
cooked or uncooked. To avoid ergot poisoning from eating infected heads 
of cereal grains or other food grasses, discard all grain heads having 
black spurs in place of normal seed grains* 

SKA 20.02.02 (J»OCtT^ Animals /Game 

Most edible domestic and wild animals are basically the same in the United 
States as they are in various parts of the world. Most freshwater fish 
muscle is also good to eat provided the meat is cooked to destroy possible 
parasites. Many sea fish muscles are edible raw. One of the areas of 
plentiful food is along the seacoast yet it is also dangerous if the evader 
does not know the following general rules (these rules apply to most animals 
but especially to fish and mollusks): 1. If any doubt exists as to the 
edibility of fresh seafood, take at least one of the following precautions: 
a. Apply the edibility test before eating; (1) taste a small portion of 
Che food, and if this stings the mouth or tastes bad, do not eat it. (2) 
If it is acceptable, swallow a small portion and wait one hour to check 
results. (3) If there is no reaction, the flesh is relatively safe, since 
those chemically induced toxins (except those caused by spoilage) would 
produce symptoms within a short period of time. A small serving may then 
be eaten. When spoilage is suspected, this procedure should not be used. 
(4) If no symptoms occur within 12 hours, the flesh can be considered • 
edible. If the fish is suspected of being poisonous, this test must be 
applied to each fish. All fish of the same species should not be assumed 
to be edible, b. Feed a portion to an animal (e.g., a rat, pig, dog, or 
cat) which can be observed for some time. Incidentally, cats are less 
sensitive to toxic fish than are rats, pigs, or dogs. 2. Do not eat the 
skin, head, or internal organs, especially the gonads and liver, of any 
fish not known to be entirely edible. If these organs are needed for 
sustenance, use the edibility test prior to consumption. 3. Do not eat 
fish that look like: a. Puffer fish, which become balloonlike when 
disturbed, b. Porcupine fish, which are covered with spines and also 
expand when disturbed, c. Sunfish (molas), which appear to be a large 
head with no body or tail. d. Scaleless fish, when in doubt that it 
may be one of the above. 4. Cooking should not be relied on to detoxi- 
fy seafood. Marine animals may be eaten raw if desired, but all fresh 
water organisms must be cooked before being eaten. Marine animals do not 
serve as vectors of human parasites but many fresh water species do. 
Marine species caught from fresh water habitats must also be cooked 
before eating. 5. In temperate or semitropic oceans, shellfish should 
not be eaten during the warm or summer months. A "red tide bloom" 
should be suspected if an unusually high number of beach animals, such 
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ci^ bivalves, starfish, or crabs, are dead or dying. If shellfish are 
the only available food and there is doubt about their being safe to 
:at, apply the edibility test to cooked » gutted specimens. Each time a 
mollusk is gathered from a new area, repeat the test. 6. If fish or 
nollusks are taken from waters suspected of containing hunan pollutants, 
eliminate the viscera and cook throughly before testing for edibility. 
Mollusks may be partially purified by placing them in clean, running 
water for several days; however, they should still be cooked and tested 
lor edibility before being considered safe (especially when industrial 
wastes nay be involved). 7. When spoilage is suspected, do not eat any 
aquatic food with a peculiar smell (i.e., as opposed to the way it 
smelled when fresh) or with a suspicious color or texture (e.g., slimy), 
if, upon pressing the thumb against the flesh, the fish remains deeply 
indented, it is probably stale. If a fish (especially one with dark 
meat) has a sharp peppery taste, discard it. Cooking will deactivate 
some bacterial toxins but should not be relied on to make stale meat 
safe. 8. First aid for fish or shellfish poisoning is generally symp- 
tomatic. Since many of the symptoms produced by different toxins are 
similar, both diagnosis and treatment are difficult. Empty the stomach 
immediately. Small amounts of powdered charcoal or chalk taken internal- 
ly may help absorb the toxin if medical facilities are not available. 
After the stomach has been completely emptied, the victim should be 
given sufficient liquids and rest. 

5WA 20.03 (r a uo) Snakebite - Dangers and Avoidance 

General knowledge about poisonous snakes can be very important during an 
evasion situation. It is often more difficult to determine whether a snake 
is poisonous in many other areas of the world than in the United States 
largely because of the increased ratio of poisonous to nonpoisonous sankes 
and the lack of the distinctive recognition features which we apply to ' 
our few deadly snakes at hone. In other parts of the world, it is not 
always easy to identify a poisonous snake because the only characteristic 
v.'hich differentiates venomous snakes from harmless ones is the presence of 
poison fangs and glands. You can determine the presence of these parts 
withoug dangers only in dead specimens, and even then the fangs may be 
hard to find. The notion that all poisonous snakes have lance-shaped or 
triangular heads or some other distinguishing feature is not only erroneous, 
but also dangerous. 

Snakes dangerous to man fall into two categories — those with fixed 
front fangs and those with folded front fangs. Fixed-fanged snakes usually 
have neurotoxic venom (affecting the nervous system) while folded-f anged 
snakes usually have hemotoxic venom (affecting circulator^' system). 

Symptoms of neurotoxic venom are irregular heartbeat, decrease in 
blood pressure, weakness, severe headache, dizziness, blurred vision or 
blindness, hearing difficulty, mental confusion, lack of muscle coordina- 
tion, muscle spasms, twitching, nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea. Usually 
there is no pain at the site of the bite and some or all symptoms do not 
necessarily develop at the same time. With neurotoxic venoms, symptoms 
usually involve a tingling sensation in the extremities, a gradual loss of 
muscular coordination, and an increasing difficulty of speech. 
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Sytaptoms of hemotoxic venom are painful tissue swelling at the site of 
the bite (developing within three minutes to one hour). Other symptoms 
include throbbing pain; headache, thirst, capillary destruction, ' bleeding 
under. the skin, gums, or nailbeds, digestive tract hemorrhage, convulsions 
due to brain hemorrhages, and blood in urine and stool. 

Poisoning from snakebite is a medical emergency which requires immed- 
iate attention since most of the venon will be moved rapidly through the 
body within the first thirty minutes after being bitten. If you identify 
a snakebite as that of a poisonous variety and medical aid is not available, 
^ proceed with personal first-aid measures. Keep body activity to a minimum 

and avoid food or alcohol. Apply a tourniquet continuously to the limb 
two or three inches above the bite, but do not tighten the tourniquet so 
that it cuts off arterial circulation. ' Apply suction to the bite area 
^ immediately and continue for at least one hour. The best method is by 

using the mouth with a chewing and sucking motion. Snake venom, if 
swallowed, will cause no harm unless there are cuts or open sores in the 
mouth or throat. Do not cut the skin unless professional medical aid is 
immediately available. The most widely used supportive measure, especially 
in severe cases, is to administer a polyvalent antivenin prepared from the 
serum of immunized horses. 

Simple precautionary measure can minimize the possibility of snake 
bite. Avoid den areas such as holes in the ground, crevices in rocks, 
caves or under rocks, old logs, and piles of debris. The striking distance 
of snakes has often been exaggerated and few are able to strike out more 
than one-third to one-half of their body length. Snakes are often well- 
camouflaged and the biggest danger is being bitten after having accidentally 
stepping on one- Snakes (heads removed) may be used as a food source. 

General recommendation: unless you are absolutely sure of what you 
are dealing with — stay away from snakes. 

SWA 20.04 (HPWJ^ Personal Survival Equipgent for Aircrews 

All survival experiences include problems that must be solved. While 
the severity of the problems can increase or decrease based on such 
factors as physical condition, terrain, climate, availability of water 
and food, enemy presence and the distance to safety or help, problems 
will always exist. Solving them requires a combination of knowledge, 
skill, determination and equipment. The equipment contained in your 
principal survival kit should be the best available. However, it is 
recommended that potential evaders pack and carry a small personal 
survival kit to be primarily used if the issue kit must be discarded 
while attempting to evade. A personal kit should be in a crush proof 
container small enough to fit in a flying suit leg pocket without imped- 
ing movement or necessary actions within the aircraft. It is a good 
idea to reinforce the stitching of the carrying pocket. Such a kit will 
necessarily be too small to hold items for all survival/evasion con- 
tingencies. It can however, contain basic items which could mean the 
difference between success and failure* 
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SWA 20.04.01 (*j=ftt^) Self Medical Aid (If ?;equired) 



Very little can be put into a container neasuring approximately 1 inch 
by 3 inches by 5 inches that will cope with the more serious injuries 
that can result from shootdown and ejection. The kit can however, 
contain basic items useful in treating or alleviating possible later 
injuries and ailments. A.t a nininua, it should contain water puri- 
fication tablets, anti-diarrhea pills, several "band aid" type bandages 
of assorted shapes and sizes and approximately forty antibiotic pills or 
capsules. (Check with medical personnel as to the recommended type and 
the necessary prescription). An "ace" type elastic bandage is a worth- 
while addition if space is available. 

SWA 20. OA. 02 (•!»«>») Protection froc: the Elements 

This ranges from little or no problem during a temperate zone summer to 
an extreme one in an arctic or sub-arctic winter. The basic solution 
"entails adequate clothing, sleeping gear, shelter, and the ability to 
create -adequate heat. Size of a pocket survival kit will limit heating 
aids to waterproof matches, a small commercial type flint and steel 
device' and compressed cotton for use as a fire starting material. 

SWA 20.04.03 Procurement and Preparation of Water and Food 

Solving this problem, particularly the acquisition of water, is an 
absolute must if the evasion/survival experience is of an extended 
duration. It is safest to purify all drinking water unless it is pro- 
cured from a tap from a known safe source. If boiling is the method 
selected, it should be continued foi one minute plus one minute for each 
one thousand feet of altitude. Several heavy plastic bags about 8 inches 
by 12 inches in size can be carried in the kit. They are useful in the 
chemical purification of water as well as for waterproof storage. 
Twenty feet of snare wire, an assortment of fish hooks, sinkers, and 
several "MEPPS" type spinners, and approximately 50 feet of 10 to 12 
pound test monofilament line will fit easily into the container and will 
prove useful in the procurement of wild food. A piece of heavy-duty 
aluminum foil approximately 20 inches by 10 feet in size can be folded 
so as to fit into the kit. Sections of it should be doubled or tripled 
in thickness and used for purifying water by boiling as well as for 
cooking food stuffs. If handled carefully, never allowed to boil dry 
over heat and only used over heat from coals, the foil will last for 
months. In many areas of the world human excrement is used for ferti- 
lizer in cultivating vegetables* In such areas, or when in doubt, all 
such vegetables must be boiled or otherwise cooked before eating. A 
cutting tool of some sort is a necessity in a survival/evasion situation 
and it is recommended that your pocket kit contain a small, high quality 
two bladed pocket knife and a small sharpening stone. The inclusion of 
a packet of approximately 6 "exacto" type blades is also recommended- 




SwA 20.04.04 (-PWe) Travel 



•Tlie kit should include a small high quality conpass with at least the 
i.nrth indicator visible at night. Approximately 10 feet of strong cord 
(small diameter) included in the kit will furnish material for making 
safety lanyards for possible attachment to the compass, knife and mirror 
( below) . 

SWA 20.04.05 (i=ew) Communication 

The matches and other fire starting materials in the kit will assist in 
attracting attention but smoke and fire are usually visible to both 
friend and foe. A mirror is a secure signalling device and one should 
be included in the kit. It should be double or triple the thickness of 
ordinary window glass and as big as possible. 

SWA 20. OA. 06 (sew Miscellaneous 

Several needles of various sizes, some strong thread and several safety 
pins will aid in repairing clothing and equipment. If an individual 
wishes to carry a slightly larger personal survival kit, additional 
medicinal items may be considered after consulting a medical corps 
physician. 
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S V.'A 23 (S/NOFORIQ Captivity Factors 

it-jiE: The information contained in this Section covers the topics nonnally 
•■.vsred in Sections 23-27 of SERE Guides. In this Guide, they are grouped 
■ gether to facilitate their use. This vill not alter the basic SERE 
Guide format. 



OVERVIEW 



U.S. Aircrews in Iran are likely to encounter government security forces 
as well as hostility from the local populace. Iran's post-revolutionary 
leaders have adopted a strong anti-U.S. bias which as become widespread 
because of its extensive treatment in the public media. Even among groups 
which might retain pro-U.S. attitudes or among factions which oppose 
Tehran's present leadership, 'there is a chance that suspicion and paranoia 
towards foreigners would incite fears and threats, and prisoner treatment 
night be harsh. Captured aircrews should make every effort to convince 
•i:heir captors of their U.S. military status and avoid provocative behavior. 

As a consequence of the Shah's western orientation, most of Iran's 
populace is rather well informed on what constitutes the norm of humane 
treatment. Extreme measures leading to death, permanent injury or dis- 
ability would probably be avoided. In the event that the United States 
were involved in direct military action, instead of merely economic sanctions 
or a rescue attempt of other prisoners, the religious leaders in Iran would 
certainly be more vociferous in denouncing the United States. Under such 
conditions, or in the event of circumstances resulting in the death or 
injury of Iranians, treatment of U.S. prisoners would become much more 
~C'vere. 

In cases where U.S. servicemen are captured in remote areas and trans- 
ferred to government control, it could be expected that the transfer might 
take several days, thereby allowing the opportunity for a measure of natural 
friendship between captors and captives to develop. Under such circum- 
stances, and especially if the captors held anti-government views, there 
is a chance that the servicemen would be accorded better treatment. The 
possibility of such an accurrence would be heavily dependent on geography, 
tine, the political affiliation of the captors and the absence of revo- 
lutionary guard personnel who have been widely assigned to the parmilitary , 
police and armed forces to insure their control by the present government. 
Information regarefing the presence of downed Anerican servicemen could be 
expected to be relayed quickly to the revolutionary forces and it is doubt- 
ful that circumstances would permit captors sympathetic to the prisoners' 
plight the opportunity of actually according the servicemen a safe haven. 

Immediate medical care available to injured American servicemen could 
be expected to be very limited. It is anticipated that injured personnel 
would be most likely airlifted from their point of capture and taken as 
soon as possible to one of the major hospitals in the Tehran area. Iranian 
governmental officials could be expected to provide the servicman with 
the best medical aid possible in order to keep them alive for subsequent 




Any negotiations for the release of captured servicemen could be ex- 
pected to be of extended duration. Decisions relating to prisoner treat- 
aent would be slow in coining due to the requirement that such matters be 
\;orked through a laborious process of representative committees, each of 
-..'lich can be expected to try to use the prisoner issue as a means for the 
retention or expansion of their own power base. Significant decisions 
relating to prisoner treatment can be expected to lie with the Ayatollah 
Khomeini or in the event of his demise, a committee of Ayatollahs of lesser 
stature. 

The demise of Ayatollah Khomeini will not necessarily cause the down- 

• fall of the revolutionary government in Iran nor could it be expected to 
result in the release of any captured U.S. service personnel- The momentum 
of the revolution, the strategic placement of Ayatollah Khomeini's asso- 
ciates, the new constitution and the clorainance of religious figures in the 
r.ew parliament and cabinet would provide a basis for a successor regime 

* vhich would have to be dealt with to effect a prisoner release. 

•^he death of Khomeini would most likely result in the creation of an 
informal coalition of the most senior religious and governmental figures, 
which would be held-', together at first by their desire to protect their 
power and the ideals'of the revolution. The Council of Guardians, the 
President, a /ew senior members of the- clergy and one or two top military 
figures would be able to at least temporarily keep the government operating. 
Hov7ever, such a condition could not be expected to last very long since 
it would contain too- many ambitious men and too many political and religious 
schisms. One group would evei^^ally acquire control* It is doubtful that 
it would be possible during this interim period to effect a prisoner re- 
lease, since eScb group would be reluctant to identify itself with a 
node rate stance on r the prisoner release issue. 

AFGHANISTAN ^ 

The treatment of U.S. service personnel in Afghanistan will be dependent 
on several factors including (but not limited to) whether the U.S. is at 
war with Afghanistan or another Islamic country as well as the attitude of 
the particular group which captured the servicemen. During a wartime 
uituation, in which the the U.S. was engaged in a war against a unified 
Afghanistan and not a Soviet-controlled •'puppet state", it is believed 
ihat U.S. service personnel would be treated with extreme harshness by 
the Afghanistan people and conceivably could be summarily executed after 
being brutally tortured. Should a U.S.filot fall into Soviet or Afghan 
Goivernment hands, at the present time^it is probable that the aircrew 
member would be treated as a prisoner of war and interned or, in the event 
of an inadvertent flight error, accused of being a spy and temporarily 
detained for , propaganda purposes. It can be anticipated that American 
servicemen would be thoroughly exploited by the Afghanistan government with 
Soviet assistance. Wounded service personnel would probably be offered 
limited medical aid at the point of capture and then transferred back to 
Kabul for treatment. 

Insurgent forces, on the other hand, might possibly offer assistance 
to U.S. service personnel and help them exfiltrate from Afghanistan, 
provided the insurgent 



s initially took the time_ to identify the downed 
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iiurvivors as Americans. U.S. servicerien should make every effort to con- 
vince their captors of their U.S. iriltiary status and avoid provocative 
behavior. Some insurgent groups night autoinatically assume that the downed 
•icrvicenen were Soviet personnel and sunnarily execute then as they have 
i-eportedly done with Soviet ailitar}' personnel in the past. Other insurgent 
groups such as the Jamiat Islani and the Hekmatyar forces have been more 
interested in the extraction of infomation for intelligence purposes and 
would be more inclined to keep prisoners alive. Members of some insurgent 
r;roups are reported to have taken great pains to extensively torture their 
captives, and this factor might allow U.S. personnel additional time to 
either be recognized as non-Soviet personnel or to properly identify them- 
selves as Americans. As the insurgent forces have increased contact with 
Soviet personnel they can also be expected to become better qualified at 
distinguishing Soviet forces from the military forces of other countries 
and therefore be inclined to show greater restraint in disposing of their 
captives. 

The medical facilities of the insurgent forces are generally non-existent 
or extremely limted and insurgent forces could be expected to attempt to 
transport injured U.S. service personnel as quickly as possible across 
the Pakistan border for tgreatment. The medical facilities available to 
government forces in remote areas are also limited. It can be expected 
that injured American servicemen, assuming that there were only a small 
number invovled, would -probably be removed by Afghan or Soviet officials 
to one of two hospitals located in the Kabul area. The Academy Military 
Medical Science Hospital, located near the American Embassy, is being used 
for the treatment of high-ranking Afghanistan officials and Soviet officers. 
The military 1st Hospital, located near the Indian Embassy, is being used 
for the treatment of Soviet enlisted personnel. Both hospitals are reported 
to have excellent medical staffs and equipment as well as facilities that 
would afford the security needed for the temporary safeguarding of prisoners 
whom the Soviets valued as future subjects for propaganda exploitation. 



PAKISTAN 



The reception that U.S. personnel could expect in Pakistan would be directly 
related to the Pakistani perception of U.S. military action. If the U.S. 
action was viewed as being contrary to Pakistan's national interests, (i.e. 
military action against a brother muslim country) then the chance of a 
hostile reception would be greatly enhanced. If, however, the U.S. 
military action was perceived as being in support of Pakistan, that is, 
countering a Soviet military offensive against Pakistan, or resulting from 
an inadvertent overflight, U.S. personnel would expect to receive a 
friendly reception accompanied by adequate medical attention. 

One factor which might prove to be very important would be the speed 
with which the American service personnel could be extricated from Pakistan. 
The present government is very susceptible to world publicity and pressures 
generated by other Islamic countries. The longer American service personnel 
remained within Pakistan the greater would be the posi-ibility that the 
servicemen would be permanently interned or brought to trial for alleged 
crimes against the Islamic community Ui/'-r; m;l i*i 
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SV.'A 23.01 (S/NOFORN) Captivity Factors: 



Interrogation/Exploitation 



SUMMARY: 



IRAN 



The country of Iran is presently in a state of turmoil. The effectiveness 
of both its intelligence and security forces has been greatly diminished 
since the Ayatollah Khomeini took control of the government. Iran's 
armed forces, paramilitary personnel, and ^a^^w enforcement agencies have 
been demoralized. Iran's intelligence services have been effectively 
disembowelled by the executions of the trained intelligence personnel 
who were formerly employed by SAVAK, the Shah's intelligence service. The 
new intelligence service, SAVAMA, is still in its fomative stages and 
at present lacks the leadership and authority to carry out its assigned 
responsibilities. 

AFGHANISTAN / »• 

The country of Afghanistan is now involved in civil war. The central 
government is completely dominated by the Soviet Union. Islamic insurgent 
forces are operating primarily within the remote mountainous regions of 
Afghanistan but have also penetrated into its major urban centers. 

The ef fectiveijess of Afghanistn's intelligence and security forces 
has in the past been extremely poor. Under Soviet guidance and direction 
the intelligence and security services can be expected to improve substan- 
tially. Additionally, East German personnel are also reportedly involved 
in the training of Afghanistan personnel. ^^^^CfC 

Afghanistan's intelligence and security forces »^?e- expected to be 
generally poorly-trained and poorly-motivated. They have limited capabil- 
ities in mounting sustained searches for evaders and utilizing modern ^ 
interrogation/exploitation techniques. However, an evader may be faced 
with Soviet expertise and techniques. 



The country of Pakistan is presently under martial law. The martial law 
regulations grant Pakistan's intelligence and security forces broad dis- 
cretionary rights with regard to limiting individual rights and privileges. 
During the most recent period of martial law, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in activity on the part of all agencies involved in intelligence 
and security activities. This increased activity is the result of Afghan- 
istan's becomiTig a Soviet-dominated state and the concern of Pakistan's 
leaders that 'their country might be drawn into Afghanistan's civil war. 

Pakistan's intelligence and security forces are generally well trained 
and highly motivated. They are capable of mounting sustained searches 
for evaders and utilizing modem interrogation/ exploitation techniques. 



PAKISTAN 





SWA 23.01,01 (S/N'OFORJO Organizations Responsible 



Iran ' s 



ional Securitv and Intelligence- organization (SAVAMA) 



Iran's intelligence organization prior to th e revolution was referred to 

as SAVAK and was formed under the i^flfl|^BHHIlHII^^IHBHHHlli 

officers^ SAVAK had both internal and exte'rnal functions. Ics external 
nission was to gather intelligence in foreign countries, conduct covert 
activities, and monitor activities of Iranian dissidents abroad. Its 
internal security function was to uncover foreign agents and anti-regime 
elements and counter their activities. 

After the fall of the Shah's goverrjnent , the provisional government 
created a new internal security organization, the Research Committee. 
The nane of the Research Comnittee was subsequently altered when Ayatollah 
Khomeini assumed control of the government. The Iranian National Security 
and Intelligence Organization is now referred to as SAVAMA (SA2MAN ETLDA- 
AT VA AMNIYAT >ELLI IRAN). SAVA-^-LA is a tightly-knit organization that 
has gained the respect of Khomeini by identifying and killing former members 
and operatives of the Shah's security forces, SAVAMA' s primary mission 
is Co counter foreign clandestine activities in Iran. /| 



I 



SAVAMA at present is stiil in the foraative stages. TherC^Ts a 
general lack of leadership and direction within the security services. 

Additionally, some of the functions of SAVAMA have been assumed by the 
revolutionary council and neighborh ood paramilit ary for ^s support ive of 
the revolutionary guard 




There is also concern that political ramifications 
wouid^ result f rom^reviving an agency similar to that which had been de- 
nounced as a tool of the Shah's tyranny. 

Afghanistan's Intelligence and Security Services 



Until recently, four organizations were primarily concerned with intel- 
ligence collection and interpretation in Afghanistan. One of these was 
the "Department of National Protection, which reported directly to the Prime 
Minister and had primary responsibility for counterintelligence, counter- 
subversion and counterinsurgency activities. Another was the Directorate 
of Intelligence in the Department of Police and Gendarmerie within the 
Ministry of Interior. The other two organizations were the Reconnaissance 
and the Intelligence departments in the Ministry of National Defense, 
v.'hich were responsible for the collection of military intelligence. In 




the past Afghanistan's internal intelligence network was marked by inef- 
fective operational methods, a heavy reliance on paid informants, insuf- 
ficient regard for operational security and accuracy of information, and 
inadequate communication systems. Coordination among the intelligence 
and security forces in the past was also reported to be very poor. There 
was virtually no central direction and each agency interpreted its own 
responsibilities as it saw fit. This resulted in considerable overlapping 
of functions and duplication of effort* 

The Afghanistan Intelligence and Security Organization developed 
under Soviet direction is entitled KAD and is responsible for all internal 

■* security and military intelligence. KAD is comprised of two subdivisions — 

the Internal Section and the Military Intelligence Section* Unlike its 
predecessor organizations KAD has been given centralized control over 
intelligence resources and is receiving direct guidance on its operations 

# from trained Soviet personnel. 

•h 

Under Soviet tutelage, KAD possesses almost unlimited authority to draw 
upon law enforcement agencies and the intelligence components of other 
ministries. ' ^. 

Foreign servicemen picked up by Afghan Army or paramilitary forces 

such^ as the gendarmerie or police units might be questioned briefly by 

sucl/ forces but would be turned over to KAD as soon as possible. KAD has 
been assigned the responsibility of interrogating foreign nationals who 
have been suspected or charged with the commission of crimes against the 
Afghan government in the past, aiid.it can be anticipated that the potential 
interrogation/exploitation of U.S. service personnel would be assigned to 
KAD. KAD's actions with regard to the interrogation/exploitation of PWs 
would be controlled and directed by Soviet personnel. 




SWA 23.0K02 (S/NOFORN) Potential Intelligence Collection Objectives 

f 

Initial collection objectives would most probably include infomaiton con- 
cerning the circumstances surrounding the prisoner's capture, his mission, 
his unit, his instructions and possible infiltration and exfiltration 
routes. Continued interrogation vould probably be used to acquire more 
^specific information concerning communications systems, weapons systens, 
tactics, personnel, locations of units other than his own, effectiveness 
of forces and order of battle information. Interrogators could be expected 
to be continuously seeking biographic data on the prisoner, other prisoners 
and his superiors for use in other interrogation sessions or for propaganda 
use. 

SWA 23.01.03 (S/N-OFORU) Potential Propaganda Exploitaiton Objectives 

IRAN 

The Iranian government has in the past pursued a vigorous but ineffective 
prisoner propaganda program. VJhile Iranian propaganda specialists have 
had narked success in gaining access to foreign television networks for 
propaganda purposes, those in charge of the propaganda programs have been 
woefully uninformed about American attitudes and the correct methodology 
on hov to shape American opinion. Propaganda activities such as the burning 
of the American flag, the parading of a blindfolded American prisoner before 
angry crowds and the public display of the uncovered charred remains of 
the U.S. service personnel who tried to rescue Embassy hostages have not 
demoralized the American public as intended, but have acted to unify and 
anger American citizens and heighten their criticism of the Khomeini regime. 

However, it can be expected that media appearances involving prisoners 
as well as films of "showcase detention factilities" would be utilized to 
try to influence world opinions. Prisoners in some instances could be ex- 
pected to be blindfolded and taken out of their interrogation facilities in 
order to excite large demonstrations of people. The filming of such events 
by Iranian and foreign news media personnel must be anticipated. Recent 
trials of individuals in Iran have reportedly been filmed for future public 
dissemination. Iranian propaganda specialists and members of the Revolu- 
tionary Guard to whom the prisoner would probably be entrusted for security 
purposes, could be expected to try to use news media officials for propagan- 
da purposes- In the past, Iranian officials have selected prisoners and 

•'ARK NOTICE-SENSITIVE IKTELLffiCr ^ 
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then sought to interrogate them before foreign film crews without the news 
media being able to ask any questions. Foreign news-men fortunately have 
rejected such attempts and have heldout for televised interviews in which 
ihey themselves could participate. 

In addition to their exploitation for propaganda purposes, it can be 
anticipated that any captured American documents would be used in conjunc- 
tion with the possible trial of some of the downed American servicemen as 
spies. Propaganda exploitation of downed U.S. se: 
hp ^:^T>A^c.A K^r propaganda exploitation special: 



AFGHANISTAN 

Attempts by the Afgltan g^rnment to exploit prisoners through its news 
media have been only' margWlly successful and in some cases have resulted 
in damage to the goVernment«s image. Hqy^ever, Soviet personnel now control 
Afghanistan's news media and have total control over the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Culture. Virtually all of the information being produced by the 
government of Af ghanistai?t Is being; produced by Soviet writers and propaganda 
specialists. Soviet ^0isoTs have 'also been assigned as editors for 
Afghanistan's newspa^feYs. therefore, it should be anticipated that any 
propaganda exploiCatlon of downed American service personnel would be con- 
trolled by Soviet propaganda 'specialists and would be much more sophisti- 
cated than in the past. 

Under Soviet tutelage, recent Afghan propaganda has included public 
confessions by captured opposition leaders who have also encouraged insur- 
gents to turn themselves in to authorities. The films of American business- 
men arrested by authorities have been shown on both Soviet and Afghanistan 
television to try to convey th^ impression of U.S. involvement in internal 
hostilities. Extensive f ilm^^overage has been taken of the release of 
political prisoners and made ' available for public consumption. Some prison- 
ers have been subjected to/'televised "show trials" and interviews which have 
depicted the prisoners as spies in order to make maximum propaganda use of 
their captivity. " .: , ' 
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SWA 23.01.0^ (S/NOFOR::) Potenrial Indoczrinatrion Objectives 

Ej:ploitation of PWs for intelligence infonnarion and propaganda purposes 
would take precedence over attempts to politically indoctrinate PWs. Re- 
ported incidents suggest that indoctrination of detainees is not a primary 
objective. It is doubtful that any concentirated effort would be made to 
convert U.S. personnel to Islam. This does not rule out other related forms 
of political exploitation. U.S. personnel can expect to be subjected to 
repeated conversations with authorities which could include efforts to con- 

• vince thne through reason or by verbal harrassment to reject anti-rregine 
ideas and positions prior to their exit from the country. Efforts could 
include the following: sophisticated efforts to break down their resist- 
ance to propaganda or intelligence exploitation through attempts to con- 
vince them that their war-connected actions were illegal, immoral, contrary 

* to U.S. traditions, or done at the request of "capitalists" who had no 
stake in the conflict; and attempts to discredit U.S. military traditions, 
leadership, regulations, the Code of Conduct, or service capabilities in 
such a fashion as to create doubt, anxiety or dissension among their fellow 
prisoners. Propaganda exploitation and prisoner indoctrination themes could 
be expected to be closely related with the ultimate goal being more to 
control the prisoner in such a manner as to facilitate a "trial" of his 
country's national policies before the public news media rather than to 
change the prisoner's personal values. 

In Afghanistan, it is possible however that servicemen interned in a 
more permanent facility could conceiveably be subjected to a political in- 
doctrination program operated by the Afghans under Soviet guidance and 
direction. 



SWA 23.01.05 (S/NOFORN) Interrogation/Exploitation Methods 
IRAN 

Iranian interrogators have an established record for the use of extreme 
interrogation and exploitation methods which have ranged from physical and 
retal deprivation to torture. In the past, prisoners have been subjected 
to intensive beatings, homosexual rapes, electric shock treatment and other 
forms of torture. Recently, American Etibassy personnel, while not subjec- 
ted to torture, have been isolated, blindfolded, initially subjected to 
long periods of time in which their arms have been tied behind their backs, 
verbally abused, subjected to forced periods of silence, kept in semi-dark- 
ened rooms, subjected to deprivation of sleep (lights burning all night), 
and subjected to intense interrogation. Some prisoners have also been 
taken out and publicly shown to large crowds, thereby subjecting them to 
tremendous psychological pressure. 

Downed U.S. service personnel should anticipate that they will be 
initially questioned by whatever group takes them prisoner. This could 
include, among others, the Revolutionary Guard, the Gendarmerie, the Irainian 
Army, SAVAMA, the Police or neighborhood revolutionar>' committees. Becuase 
of the strained relations between the U.S. and Iran, U.S. ervicemen could 
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expect harsh treatment from members of any of the groups. Initial exploi- 
tation objectives can be expected to be directed at the obtainment of tac- 
tical or time-sensitive information related to the individual's unit and 
russion. More detailed and extensive interrogations can be expected after 
the PW is transferred to a more permanent internment facility. 

There is no way to predict the patterns which interrogations might 
follow. Some of the more sophisticated techniques have included the fol- 
lowing: Initial preparation of written questions and written answers sub- 
sequently followed by detailed review of the answers; intensive, repeti- 
tious questioning; alternating threats of punishment and promises of better 
treatment by different interrogators or teams of interrogators; and the 
witnessing of mock executions. In the past, the intelligence and security 
services have also _made extensive use of paid i nformers who have been planted 
".n prison cells. 




informants "cannot be dificountelE|:as it is likely that some of the exploi- 
tation personnel will haVe attended Americ an universities _a nd will have^n 
excellent command of the Engllshlanguage , 



AFGHANISTAN 





At present, the Afghan government is totally dominated by the Soviet Union. 
While it is anticipated that the interrogation of U.S. servicemen would 
probably be conducted by Afghan intelligence personnel acting under Soviet 
direction and control, it., is possible that Soviet advisors might directly 
participate in such intenSgations "at the request of the central govern- 
tient.** In the past, the Afghan Intelligence and Security Forces have re- 
lied very heavily on informants. Such informants have included individuals 
of all backgrounds and education levels. Children have also been used 
as informants. Listening devices have been used but only to a limited 
extent. The recruitment of Informants has been accomplished through coer- 
cion, appeals to patri^otiem or the promise of money or other gratuities* 
Some informants are pa'd. a small monthly stipend or are compensated for each 
piece of information ^foduced. 

Interrogations conducted without Soviet assistance have, in the past, 
been unsophisticated with minimal regard for operational security and ac- 
curacy of information. Since the Soviet invasion, detailed information 
about Afghanistan's interrogation and exploitation methods has been scarce. 
However, the Soviet Union has attained an all-encompassing and pervasive 
interest in Afghanistan and a close Soviet-Afghanistan relationship can 
be expected in the future to be an important factor in the exploitation of 
captured PWs and their treatment. With Soviet assistance, Afghan intelli- 
gence and security personnel will be more proficient and the use of all 
standard methods of interrogation can be expected. Should the standard 
approaches not work, the use of less sophisticated methods to soften prison- 
er resistance can be anticipated. American businessmen and other foreign 
nationals arrested by authorities have reportedly been subjected to physi- 
cAl and psychological mistreatment designed to extract "confessions." 





Physical debilitation (including bronchial pneunonia, jaundice, etc) has 
resulted from prisoners being subject t:o harsh and primitive prison cond- 
itions. Interrogations have been narked by incessant questioning, depri- 
,dtion of sleep, accusations of being "spies" or having comaitted criminal 
acts, promises of special treatment and other inducements including offers 
of asylum in East Germany. Reports indicate that the interrogation of 
prisoners has in some cases been accompanied by severe beatings and elec- 
trical shock treatments. Although there have been no documented instances 
of physical torture being used against Americans in Afghanistan, an American 
prisoner is reported to have been placed in the psychological stressful 
position of being able to hear the screams of other prisoners as they were 
believed to be tortured. Evidence does support the fact that torture has 
Veen used by Afghan exploitation personnel against other nationalities to 
^ cx-ract information, and excecutions of some prisoners have taken place. 

Assuming that English-speaking personnel were available, it is' possible 
that American PWs might be initially questioned at the time of capture but 
it is more probable that PWs would be passed very quickly up the line to 
KAD personnel in order that detailed interrogation could be conducted under 
the supervision of trained Soviet personnel. In the past, interrogations 
have been conducted primarily by Afghan officials but it is believed that 
Soviet officials have recently participated in some interrogations. During 
the initial period of interrogation, prisoners in Afghanistan have generally 
been subjected to extensive sessions, in some instances lasting as long as 
16 hours a day over a 10 day period. The sessons have included direct 
questioning and the submission of written questions which the prisoner was 
forced to answer. Some interrogation sessions have begun with the captors 
demanding that the prisoners write a detailed history (to include personal 
background) leading up to their capture. 

T) I PAKISTAN 




SWA 23*01.06 (S/NOFORN) Interrogation Facilities 




It should be ex- 

pected that interrogators at the major security or detention centers will 
have access to electronic monitoring devices, that lighting conditions will 
be controlled, and that isolation cells will be available. Interrogation 
rooms can be expected to be very austere, containing in some cases only 
straight-back chairs and floor lamps. Field interrogation conditions can 
be expected to be much less sophisticated. 

SWA 23.01.07 (S/NOFORN) Exploitation Personnel 



IRAN 

Due to internal unrest in Iran and the many diverse groups which could con- 
ceivably be involved in the interrogation/exploitation of downed U.S. 
servicemen, it is difficult to anticipate with any degree of certainty the 
personal characteristics or traits of interrogation personnel who might be 
utilized to extract intelligence or military-related information. However, 
interrogation/ exploitation personnel can be expected to include some English 
speaking individuals who have been educated in the United States and who 
have an excellent knowledge of lf«S* lifestyles. Others may include indi- 
viduals now employed by SAVAMA who were formerly emplo yed by the S hah*s 
i ntelligence and security services, or Arr ay J-2 staff,, 

It is belived that tormer saVAK 
personnel selected for employment with SAVAMA would most probably be drawn 
from SAVAK's Departments II (Foreign Intelligence), VII (Intelligence Analy- 
sis) and VIII (Couaterespionage), and would have been carefully screened 
by revolutionary authorities for their loyalty to the Khomeini regime. 

If there were a small number of downed American servicemen captured, 
exploitation personnel could be expected to be selected from Ayatollah 
Khomeini's militant revolutionary followers or those who were in full 
agreement with the "ideals" of the Islamic Revolution. In such a situation, 
inspectors from Tehran's Prosecution Department could also conceivably be 
involved in the interrogation program. An interrogation committee would 
most probably be set up to manage the exploitation of PWs and would probably 
coriia-'* . a small core leadership of Islamic fundamentalists who would make 
decif 3ns on a consensus basis. Major participants in the exploitation 
program from both the stajidpoint of security^and exploitation could conceiv- 
ably include the revolutionary guard force and even a few of the militant 
students who were left in charge of the American Embassy personnel. Members 
of the latter group are reported to be politically reliable but rigid. 




event of large numbers of detainees, less-qualified Afghan military or ci- 
vilian personnel could be expected to be involved in the interrogation phase. 
In the event of an internment of a large number of PWs, it is anticipated 
that the regular prison guard force would be supplemented by personnel from 
Afghanistan's Gendarmerie (a paramilitary police force) which has been 
utilized in the past to assume security duties previously assigned to other 
services. In the past, the capabilities of the Gendarmerie, have been 
extremely limited and its performance inhibited by inadequate training, 
poor logistical support, obsolete equipment and corruption. However, the 
Soviet Union is presently engaged in upgrading the qualifications of Gendarm- 
erie personnel and it should be anticipated that, with the Soviets in charge 
of the Afghan prison system, that the Gendarmerie will be more attentive 
to their assigned responsibilities. 
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SWA 23.02 (S/NOFORN) Prisoner Treatment 



IRAN 

The treatment of prisoners in Iran can be generally described as extremely 
harsh by any standard, characterized by poor food in insufficient quantities, 
very poor sanitation, limited medical services, and overcrowding of inade- 
quate facilities. Inadequate medical treatment and the poor quality susten- 
ance has caused malnutrition, food poisoning, and chronic illness. The 
treatment of downed U.S. servicemen will depend greatly upon whether the 
Iranians perceive the captured servicemen as victims of an indadvertent 
overflight or as military forces involved in aggressions against Iran. 




Under present circumstances, captured U.S. servicemen could be expected to 
receive very harsh treatment. It can be anticipated that PWs will initial- 
ly be interrogated and then immediately isolated in separate cells or rooms. 
Depending upon the numbers captured, downed servicemen may be interned in 
military or civilian facilities". Buildings such as the American Embassy in 
Tehran have special significance for Iranians as "symbols of captialistic 
tvrannv" and could be used for internment purposes. Under some circumstances, 
PWs may be initially kept with both hands and feet tied. Communications 
between prisoners will not be permitted and prisoners will be denied all 
information about outside events. A prisoner's sleep will be controlled 
* and deliberately kept short and intermittently broken by intensive question- 

ing. Guard personnel will be rorated often to heighten- the depersonaliza- 
tion process. 

Efforts would be undertaken to increase PW fears, tensions and sense 
• * of abandonment. Even the smallest infraction can be expected to be dealt 
with extremely harshly. In some cases, prisoners have been placed in sol- 
itary confinement for periods of up to three or four months. It is possible 
that a distinction will be made with respect to the younger, lower-ranking 
service personnel, who may receive less harsh treatment than senior officials. 
Minority servicemen might also receive better treatment depending upon how 
their captors perceive their involvement in the events preceding their cap- 
ture. Treatment of. PWs may not necessarily be effected to any appreciable 
extent by the public news media or world opinion calling for fair treatment. 
However, as with the internment of U.S. PWs in North Vietnam, better treat- 
ment of PWs could result from the Iranian perception of a need to improve 
its image in the light of world opinion. 

Mail privileges and visits from the Red Cross, or members of the clergy 
will be carefully controlled and permitted only when deemed advantageous 
for propaganda purposes. Requests by newsmen to verify the condition of 
the detainees would most likely be denied "for security reasons" as they 
have in the past, and PWs. can expect extended periods of captivity. 
AFGHANISTAN 

The treatment of prisoners in Afghanistan has traditionally been extremely 
harsh, and has been characterized by poor food in insufficient quantities, 
very poor sanitation with minimal toilet facilities, an absence of medical 
services, and gorss overcrowding and poor management of inadequate housing 
facilities. Prison staff personnel are usually recruited from the lower 
socio-economic strata and often include rejects from the military services 
who often have little knowledge of or interest in efficient prison admini- 
stration. Afghanistan's prisons are so overcrowded that the government has 
had to confiscate private homes to use as temporary detention facilities. 
Prisoners in some facilities have been forced to sleep in shifts, with two 
shifts being forced to stand while one sleeps. These conditions are said 
to allow a prisoner only two to three hours of sleep per night. Prisoners 
are normally issued two blankets, and they are often forced to sleep on the 
floor due to the inadequate number of cots or beds. Political prisoners 
have normally been confined in communal cells unless they are believed to 
possess significant information, or are considered to be "hard core , in 
which^case they are confined in individual cells and isolated from the gen- 
eral^rison populace. Due to the present overcrowding, political prisoners 
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have been coningled with criminal prisoners rather than segregated from one 
another. 

Some prisoners in Afghanistan have, under Soviet direction, been relo- 
cated to the Soviet Union in such areas as Siberia and are being held for 
, possible exchange for Soviet prisoners. However, it is felt that any downed 
U.S. servicemen would be interned in Afghanistan and exploited in that 
country for propaganda purposes. The Soviets would want it to appear that 
the Afghans were in control of their own country. It is possible that a 
highly valued and critically ill prisoner might, as a last resort "under 
the guise of humanitarian reasons,' be removed to East Germany or the Soviet 
Union for medical treatment which might otherwide not be available in 
Afghanistan. 

Prison routine varies depending upon the internment facility and the 
severity of the offense committed. In the past, prisoners in large facili- 
ties and those convicted of felonies and "crimes against the state" have 
been assigned to work details, while political prisoners have been sub- 
jected to more stringent controls. Reports from previously detained indi- 
viduals, suggest that the norm of prisoner treatment in Afghanistan is 
deliberately harsh, primitive and debilitating. Prisoners released recently 
from Afghan prisons have told of the use of torture including mangled or 
extracted nails, missing fingers, scarred bodies and emaciated physical 
conditions. 

PWs can anticipate that prison conditions in part will be controlled 
by the attitudes and the objectives of prison personnel and interrogators, 
the numbers of PWs within the facility, and their captor's perception of 
the value of the PWs for military or propaganda purposes. There is evidence 
to indicate that Afghan officials would not totally ignore international 
concerns about human rights and that the treatment PWs could expect to 
receive would be lesJ^evere than that accorded their own nationals. Un- 
cooperative prisoners considered to be a threat to Afghanistan's security 
have reportedly, in some cases, been summarily executed without a trial' 
and it would be important to establish a record of the servicemen held 
captive in order to afford them as much protection as possible. It is 
felt that U.S. service personnel would probably be protected from executions 
and would instead be exploit^ for their propaganda value. 

PAKISTAN /fi' 

Generally, prison conditions can be expected to be substantially below 
western standards and characterized by poor food, very poor sanitation, 
limited medical services and frequent overcrowding of prisoners. In the 
past, prison conditions l5 Pi^iitad have varied greatly according to the 
size of the prison, the classification which the legal authorities have 
assigned to the prisoner at the time he was placed in judicial custody, and 
the individual's position or rank. For a more detailed discussion of 
Pakistan's prison classification system, see Section 23.03. 
Generally speaking, prisoners who have been held in national security cases 
have been treated well and seldom subjected to physical abuse. In Pakistan, 
the distinction between different classes of prisoners will be an important 
factor with regard to the use of physical force used on a detainee. Some 
subjects in criminal cases who have lacked mpney or influence have been 



subjected to very rough treatment by the police. Prisoners from the upper 
social economic strata or those with mor.tiy to buy good treatment have gen- 
erally been treated well and not normally subjected to physical abuse. 



SWA 23.03 (S/N'OFORN) Conf ineinent Facilities 
IRAN 

Iran's prison systea was originally constructed along the lines of the 
French penal system. In the past, the Iranian prison system has been of- 
ficially under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Justice with the Ministry 
of Interior and the armed forces also playing an important role in its op- 
eration and management- There have been three classifications of prisons 
in Iran; (1) police jails, .which have been operated under Gendarmerie 
Fuperivison in rural areas and under the supervision of SAVAMA and the 
Xational Police in urban areas and which have been used for preventive 
detention and short-term prisoners; (2) court prisons, which have been 
opera tetl under the criminal courts and used primarily for sentences of 
intermediate duration; and (3) penitentiaries operated under direct mili- 
tary supervision and used for long-term sentences and the internment of 
political and criminal prisoners. It is reported . that almost every city 
and town has a prison, although in most cases, the facility could be used 
only for temporary detainment and not for the permanent incarceration of 
prisoners. 

Detailed information on the organization of the Iranian penal system 
now being operated by the new revolutionary government of Ayatollah Khomeini 
is not available. Iranian officials are now reportedly engaged in a review 
of the country's prison system with the intent of reorganizing it in accord- 
ance with new Islanic revolutionary concepts. There are several prisons 
in or near Tehran as well as the outlying provinces. The major prisons 
that have been used in the past, for internment of political prisoners or 
for criminals requiring maximum security have been Qasr,. formerly a police 
prison and Evin and Komite prisons which formerly were run by SAVAK. 



Additionally, the Koaiteh Interrogation Center has Feen used 
in the past as a detention center for Afghans prior to their deportation 
back to Afghanistan. 

Generally, Iran's prisons are seriously overcrowded. This condition 

has been caused by the large numbers of individuals that were charged with 
having committed crimes against the revolution or as being operatives of 
the Shah. >tismanpe ment has also contributed to the problems of existing 

prison facilities. 




In some of the prisons, the Revolutionary 
Council ha^recently attempted to centralize control over the respective 
intelligence and security services to make the management of the penal 
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PAKISTAN 



Detailed information on the organization of the Pakistan penal system, 
presently being operated by officials under recently enacted martial law 
provisions, is not available. There are several prisons in Pakistan. The 
prisons are generally overcrowded and poorly managed. Prison personnel are 
fairly well-trained but receive very low pay and are inclined to use 
physical force against prisoners interned in the lower cell classifica- 
tions. The major prison used for political prisoners is Rawalpindi Prison. 
Inadvertent peactime intruders would, if interned, probably initially be 
held in the higher-graded cells within Rawalpindi Prison. 

SWA 23 ♦03. 01 (S/NOFORN) Specific Confinement Facilities 

The below listed confinement facilities are described for purposes of 
illustration. More detailed information on some of the facilities is avail- 
able. Users requiring additional information should contact the originating 
agency. Some of the information pertaining to the specifics within the 
prisons has not been corroborated. 



IRAN 



EVIN PRISON - is located in the northern part of Tehran approximately one 
nile west of the Royal Tehran "iilton HoLel. Evin is believed to be the 
primary prison used for the internment of political prisoners. Due to its 
modern security systems, it would be the most likely facility used for the 
internment of downed American service personnel. Reportedly, Evin is admin- 
istered by the revolutionary committees with revolutionary guard force 
personnel in charge of prison security. Although very little information is 
available, it is reported to be the most modern of Iran's prisons and is 
said to contain a labyrinth of passageways that can be used to isolate, 
secure, and transfer prisoners between different cells within the internal 
complex. During the last several months preceding the termination of the 
Shah's regime, it has been reported that attempts were made to further 
modernize the facility by installing electronically operated security doors. 

KOMITE PRISON - has been one of Iran's most notorious prisons and ha s be en 
)ast to house criminal as well as political 





prisoners, 
d "Komlte" 
the gendarmerie 
es are thought 

fnant~BorcT within the RjiIlllliLLL^Bgj^B^pv The prison is a 
threS^hd one-half storied, heavily guarded structure enclosed within a 
high wall. 'Entrance into the prison is gained through a narrow entrance way 
at the front of the prison. The prisoner is brought through the main gate, 
and led immediately to a screening area secured by an iron door which is 
just inside the main gate. At this time, the prisoner's personal belongings 
are taken from him to include his socks, belt, and shoes. The prisoner is 
then led blindfolded through a second iron door which opens into a circular 
courtyard. If the prisoner were not blindfolded as he exited the door, he 
reportedly would see opposite him a flight of stairs and to their right, 
rooms with 




windows on the first floor. To the left of the stairs, there is a corridor 
which leads to the prison showers which are located at tlie end of the cor- 
ridor. Directly ahead he would see the two top floors of the prison and a 
halfstory structure on top. Each of the two top floors has a balcony at- 
tached to it looking over the courtyard. The prison cells together with 
several interrogation roons are reportedly located in rooms on each of the 
first three floors. The cells are divided into wards. There are six wards 
on the three floors. Wards 1, 3, and 5 are located on one side; wards 2, 4 
and 6 on the other. Wards 1 and 2 are located on the first floor and are 
reported to include Koniite's solitary confinement and maximum security cells, 
The cells usually contain no furniture and prisoners are given one blanket. 
It is believed that there are twenty-three cells located in each of the 
first floor wards. The cells on the third floor, (wards 5 & 6) are believed 
to be larger than those found in the first two floors. Communications be- 
tween prisoners in Komite has been limited mainly to speaking t £ those th at 
share the saoe cell or with those who share an adjacent cell. 




QASR PRISON - is located north of the' U.S. Embassy in Tehran. The prison 
is reportedly capable of handling up to 2,500 prisoners. It appears that 
Qasr is administered by the police although Revolutionary Guard force per- 
sonnel nay also be involved in the security and operations of the prison. 
Qasr has been used by the Council of Revolutionary Tribunal for the incar- 
ceration, trial, and in some cases, the execution of senior civilian and 
military officials employed by or affiliated with the Shah's regime. /.Com- 
plaints about poor prisoner handling has resulted in the j^ecent transfer 
of most of the prison's political populace to Evin Prison^i At present, 
Qasr is believed to house only criminal prisoners. Information with regard 
to the internal structure of the prison and the locations of ths cells is 
not available, although it is belived to contain a large courtyard in the 
center of the prison, a nosque, a small hospital, and a prison library. 
Confinement facilities for the encarceration of female prisoners are also 
reported tj be present. 

AFGHANISTAN 



POLICHARKI PRISON - is located approximately 25 miles to the east of Kabul. 
The Jalabad road, leading to Pakistan, servces as the main access road to 
the prison. Policharki Prison was originally designed to accomodate 3,266 
prisoners including special facilities for 390 dangerous and recalcitrant 
L.ype and AlA female prisoners. Policharki today is heavily overcrowded. 
The prison population recently has been estimated to number between 6,000 
end 15,000 prisoners. Five or six prisoners are being housed in small one 
to two man cells in the center prison area. Other prisoners are being kept 
in larger units in an adjacent building with 120 or more prisoners in cells 
measuring 20. by 30 meters. The bulk of the prisoners are ex-military per- 
sonnel, parclimxst party workers and individuals arrested recently in Kandha 
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Province. Foreign nationals are also reported to /oe- interned at Policnarki. 
The prison is heavily guarded with three check polhts before reaching the 
r.nin gate to the prison. The r.ain entrance to Policharki is through a gate 
located off of Jalabad Road. Two security posts are found at this entrance 
which leads through an inner security wall and on to a small circular lawn 
area. Once entry is obtained, one must go through a second inner security 
wall to enter the main prison facility which is octagonal in shape. Guards 
are posted on the inside of each of the security walls and Soviet tanks 
guard the entry to the main gate. Four watch towers are found at the 
corners of the outer perineter wall and are believed to contain anti-aircraft 
type guns and nachnine guns. Tanks and armored personnel carriers are lo- 
cated on the inside of the prison grounds as well as directly outside the 
sain prison gate. Numerous guards armed with kl^felkov pistols and Aii— i7 - 
assault weapons are assigned to each cell block. Additionally, Soviet 
soldiers man machine gun emplacements at the main gate and are posted at 
various locales throughout the prison. The prison complex contains several 
buildings in addition to the main, octagonal shaped structure which is 
reportedly used to house prisoners requiring naximum security. It is con- 
posed of 8 separate wings each of which could be sealed off very quickly 
to isolate the spread of prisoner outbreaks of violence. Female prisoners 
are segregated from male prisoners and are housed in a separate building 
located outside the main octogonal prison facility but within the internal 
security wall- In addition to the regular guard force "special military 
l^uard squads" are also assigned. Reportedly, these units are segregated 
from the regular force and assigned special security functions, ^purportedly -^^^^ 



to include the handling of executions. Soviet transport ^\^\i^s '^^^ ^sgi^ /.^^T^'^^^^^^ 
used for the transport of prisoners "from the outlying areas to the Policharki 
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PAKISTAN 

RAWALPINDI PRISON - is located in the city of Rawalpindi and is Pakistan's 

primary penal institution. It has been traditionally used for important 
political prisoners and others who have required maximum security. Rawalpindi 
Prison, as with other Pakistani prisons, is managed through the use of 
regiments or levels of prison conditions normally organized from an A to C 
with grade A prison cells representing the best conditions that the average 
prisoner could hope to receive under optimum conditions. Prisoners in grade 
A cells do not norniHlly share cells with others and the cell normally con- 
taines sorae type of toilet facility. In some cases, prisoners are even 
allowed to have their own servants prepare their food for them. Prisoners 
in grade B cells generally have limited sanitation facilities and the cells 
are used to house prisoners of lesser social position or importance. .Al- 
though several prisoners are normally housed together, political prisoners 
are normally segregated from hardcore criminals. Sometimes a Chowkidar 
(watchman) is assigned to cook the prisoners food and clean the cell. Grade 
C cells are normally badly overcrowded and prisoners are often forced to 
sleep on the bare floor without blankets. Political prisoners are often 
interned with hardened criminals. Grade C cells have very poor sanitation 
facilities and normally only a bucket is provided. Prisoners, with the 




exception of those in solitary confinement, are allowed to receive food 
and clothing in packages which have been carefully searched for weapons or 
other contraband. The terns of a prisoner's confinement will also determine 
whether the prisoner is assigned to work details ranging from hard labor 
to light work assignments such as chaiit' weaving. With the exception of 
prisoners in solitary confinement, prisoners are also allowed exercise 
walks around the prison grounds. It is possible for a prisoner to ssek a 
higher prison classification by applying to the courts or having judicial 
authorities make an independent de tennination that his poor physical con- 
dition or position warrant an upgrading. The more influence a prisoner can 
bring to bear on the government officials, the better will be his chances 
for improved conditions. The granting of improved conditions has not 
always raeant that a n-n' .<;nnpr ' q spntence, would eventually be commut 




SWA 23.04 (S/NOFORN) Legal Status of Prisoners 

In order to comprehend the manner in which justice would be administered 
in Southwest ASia) it is necessary for one to understand the legal ramifi- 
cations of Iran's new Islamic Constitution and its impact on Iran's execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial bodies; Afghanistan's adoption, at Soviet 
direction, of a set of interim Constitutional provisions referred to as 
"The Basic Principles;" and recent developments in Pakistan's implementation 
of more stringent martial law provisions. 

SVA 23.04.01 (S/NOFORN) Administration of Justice 

IRAN 

The Iranian constitution, theoretically, guarantees the protection of indi- 
vidual rights. The language of the constitution, at least in theory, limits 
the degree to which the government may proceed in depriving citizens of 
their liberty. However, in practice, constitutional guarantees have been 
consistently ignored and the government has used wide discretion in the 
enforcenent of laws and the use of coercion to insure compliance. The new 
governnent iias ignored international accords and asserted that any decision 
with respect to prisoners will be controlled by the Iranian Parliament and 
the application of Islamic Law. 

In December of 1979, the Iranian people approved, by referendum, a 
new constitution for Iran. In addition to being poorly drafted, confusing 
and dogmatic, the new constitution is an instrument of tyranny. Either 
directly or indirectly, more power has been vested in one man than in any 
other constitution found in effect throughout the world. The constitution, 
which is based upon the writings of Khomeini, represents a continued effort 
to change Iran from a monarchy into an Islamic society similar to the world 
of Islam after Muhammad *s death in the 7th century. 

The basic of the new constitutional enactments is that Islam, as in- 
terpreted by Ayatollah Khomeini and who was appointed as the leader (Fagih) 
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of Iran, will resolve all disputes, fill any void and lead the way to a 
jusc and perfect political systen. Under the constitution, Khoneini has 
b-jcn given the widest possible powers imaginable. As the leader of the 
Iranian people, Khomeini appoints the religious jurists on the Council of 
Guardians, a body which approves all legislation passed by the National 
Assembly. As Iran's leader, he also appoints the highest judicial authori- 
ties who must ther.selves be religious jurists. In his capacity as Comnander 
of the Armed Forces, he nay appoint or dismiss the commanders of the three 
military services, the Chief of the General Staff, and Commander of the 
Revolutionary Guards. At the suggestion of Che Council of Guardians, 
Khomeini may' order a mobilization of the armed forces and declare war. He 
also approves the competence of candidates for the Presidency of the Republic 
and may dismiss the President after a finding by the Supreme Court that the 
President has violated the Law. 

The Constitution provides for a Paliament comprised of 270 deputies. 
The number of deputies is subject to change every ten years depending on 
shifts and decreases and increases in population. The term of office is 
for four years. Except for one representative each for the Jewish and 
Zoroastrian faiths, one member for Asyrians, and two members for Armenians, 
the entire membership of Paliament must be Muslims. It has been given the 
exclusive right to pass laws and ratify certain transactions. However, 
Lhis right is severely limited by provisions which provide for the estab- 
lish::ent of the Council of Guardians which has the power to decide whether 
a law is in contradiction to the constitution. Ayatollah Khomeini's power 
cf veto over the Legislature also extends to the judicial apparatus through 
the use of a similar mechanism. The power of the President (principles/to 
129) and the Prime Minister (principles 134 and 136 to 139) are almost 
nonexistent . 

The Constitution provides for the establishment of a judicial system 
"based on Islamic rules." the highest judicial body is called the "High 
Council on the Judiciary" and consists of the head of the Supreme Court, 
the Attorney General, and three "religious and just judges" chosen by their 
own group of peers. The head of the Supreme Court and the Attorney General 
r.ust be religious jurists (mujtahids) whose piety and knowledge of Islamic 
llw authorizes them to make interpretations of the law which in turn have 
the force of the law. The High Council of Judiciary is charged with estab- 
lishing necessar>' organizations within the Ministry of Justice, determining 
the procedures for selecting the members of the Supreme Court, preparing 
other bills having to do with the judiciary, and appointing and dismissing 
judges. The tern of office for the Council is 5 years, but members can be 
reelected at anytime. Procedures for the election of members are to be 
established by a separate law. 

The Constitution provides a statement as to the independence of the 
Judiciary but other provisions insure that Ayatollah Khomeini or a successor 
reeime has veto power over all the actions of the judiciary. Both the 
head of the Supreme Court and the Attorney General are appointed by and 
subject to dismissal by Khomeini. The three remaining members are required 
to be members of the clergy who will share his views. The language of the 
constitution makes it clear that even in the absence of Khomeini the decisive 



vote in the judiciary will be held by the Islamic clergy. In brief, the 
country is to be governed by Ayatollah Khoneini during his lifetime and 
"afterwards by a council of Islaraic clergy. The constitution grants the 
clergy the widest possible powers. Any successor to Khomeini will retain 
KhoiT!eini*s powers and have the ability to control the judiciary through 
appointnents to the Judiciary Council and the legislature through appoint- 
ments to the Council of Guardians. Any decision relating to the trial, 
sentencing, or imprisonment of downed American service personnel can be 
expected to be conducted at the direction and with approval of Ayatollah 
Khonieini or a successor group of senior religious leaders. 



AFGHANISTAN 



At present, the Afghanistan government is totally dominated by the Soviets 
and is operating under an interrim set of constitutional provisions referred 
Co as the "Basic or Fundament al\ Principles of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan." The "Basic Principles" provide the new Revolutionary Council 
of the DRA, or more accurately its Presidium, with almost absolute power. 
The "Basic Principles" carry the authority of a provisional constitution 
and will remain in force until the ratification of a new DRA constitution 
by the Loya Dirga (Af ghMls'tan's Genei^l Assenbly). Until a new constitu- 
tion is ratified, the .Revolutionary Council will continue to be the most 
powerful governmental authority with the exception of the Soviet Advisory 
2roup. 

Any decisions relating to the trial, sentencing or imprisonment of downed 
American service personnel can be expected to be conducted in accordance 
vith directions from the Revolutionary Council. Its members have been 
carefully screened and approved by the Afghan Soviet advisory group which 
supervises and directs all significant decisions made by the Revolutionary 
Council. The Revolutionary Council's authority is extensive. It has the 
power to approve all laws and is responsible for the appointment of all 
judges. The Revolutionary Council also serves as the final court of appeals. 
The President of the council is held to be the Chief of State and in this 
capacity serves as the country's Prime Minister unless he chooses to appoint 
one. Several decrees have been recently issued by the Revolutionary Council 
which, at least traditionally, would impact on a prisoner's rights. The 
third decree issued by the Revolutionary Council relates to articles per- 
taining to judiciary procedures. Article one of the decree declares that 
with the exception of constitutional laws and regulations, all other laws 
and regulations shall remain in force provided that they are "applicable 
and compatible" with the issuances and decrees of the Revolutionary Council. 
Articles II and VI deal with the establishment of a new judiciary system 
which will include a High Judiciary Council headed by a Minister of Justice. 
The d'jties of the New Ministry of Justice are still to be detailed and 
will be subject to review and approval by the Revolutionary Council. 

The inplementation of death sentences rendered by the Revolutionary 
Council ^under Ariicles II and VI must be approved by the Chariman of the 
Revolutionary Council, Articles VII and VIII of the third decree provide 
for the establishment of a Revolutionary Court which will be responsible 
to the Revolutionary Council, . Procedures allow the new court to conduct 
trials in the various provinces thus alleviating the burden of transferring 




all prisoners to Kabul. Trials are to be carried out in accordance with 
revolutionary decrees. Under the revolutionary decrees, any civil or mili- 
tary prisoner that connits or has been determined to have conniitced any 
offense either against the revolution; against the interests of the people; 
against national interests; or has in some way endangered the domestic or 
foreign interests of the Denocratic Republic of Afghanistan is considered 
to be subject to the jurisdiction of the Revolutionary Miliary Courts. 
Under the broad mandate of the new decrees, the revolutionary nilitary 
courts have been given virtually unrestricted power to try any case. It is 
belived therefore, that trial of foreign service personnel would be handled 
by the Revolutionary Military Courts. 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistani constitution guarantees the protection of individual rights. 
As written, its statutes and regulations pertaining to the limits to which 
the governnent may proceed in depriving individuals of their liberty are 
inadequate to guarantee individual rights. /^here are numerous loopholes in 
the language of the constitution and its subordinate legislation which 
allow the government wide discretion in the enforcement of the law and the 
use of coercion to ensure such enforcenent. Additionally, the present 
government has declared a state of martial law and Pakistan's courts are in 
disagreement with respect to its effect on and interpretation of the con- 
stitution as it relates to the safeguarding of prisoner rights. Some 
Pakistani courts, especially those courts controlled by the present govern- 
ment, have taken the position that the enactment of martial law suspended 
constitutional rights to the extent that any constitutional "privileges" 
contradictory to the orders issued by Pakistan's martial law administrators 
were rendered null and void. The Sind High Court challenged this decision 
and held that the government's enactment of martial law ("the law of neces- 
sity") cannot be used to limit or abrogate individual liberties that are 
guaranteed by the constitution. The Sind High Court has taken the position 
that under the constitutional powers of judicial review that every execu- 
tive action in the country is amendable to judicial review and that the 
burden is on governnent officials to satisfy the courts that the law permit- 
ted the action and was lawfully taken. More recently, the government has 
enacted constitutional amendment 212(A) which authorizes military courts to 
try offenses against martial laws and forbids any appeal of the martial law 
decisions by the civilian courts. New provisions of the martial laws 
(including Law order 77) grant sweeping authority to the military courts 
which give them immunity from review by civil courts, even Pakistan's 
Supreme Court. 

SWA 23. OA. 02 (S/KOFORJQ Civilian and Militar>' Courts 

SUMMARY: The degree to whi-h civilian courts are actually functioning 
within each of the three countries is uncertain. Revolutionary military 
courts in Iran have usurped most, if not all, of the power of the judiciary. 
Afghanistan has recently established a high judiciary council as its high- 
est court and is utilizing revolutionary tribunals to control all legal 
matters relatied to activities which inpact on the security of the country. 



The jurisdiction of Pakistan's civilian courts have been seriously impaired 
by recent martial law edicts that deny the right of appellate review of the 
dicisior.s of the nartial law tribunals. Hovever, there are indications 
that sone of the functions held by judiciary of each of the countries will 
regain, to sone extent, as vestiges for the new authorities and therefore 
it is necessary to have a general knowledge of the judicial systems now in 
a state of transition. 
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CIVILIAK COURTS. During the Shah*s regime, the Supreme Court of Iran 
was the highest civilian court. Under the new constitution, the highest 
judicial body will be a "High Council of the Judiciary" consisting of the 
head of the Supreme Court, the Attorney General and three "religious and 
just judges". The High Council of the Judiciary is now charged with reor- 
ganizing the existing judicial system and establishing a system that will 
be based on Islamic rules.. Located in Tehran, the Supreme court consists 
of the Attorney General, a public prosecutor, and elven branches comprised 
of four justices each*; The Supreme Court has had jurisdiction of appeals 
in criminal cases involving punishment from two months imprisonment to 
execution and typically resolved jurisdictional disputes in the lower courts. 

The next lower level of courts, to include the provincial courts, 
courts of appeal, courts of assize and criminal high courts, have operated 
in provincial capita^i'as courts of appeal in civil and criminal cases. 
The provincial courts have also served as courts of first instance for 
cri-inal cases where the punishment has included over two years imprisonment. 
In hearing criminal cases, three judges have normally been seated unless 
the offense involved a maximum sentence of life imprisonment or death in 
which case five judgeil have traditionally heard the case. There have been 
i\o juries. Traditionally, serious felonies were handled by provincial 
courts while misdemeanors were heard in county courts consisting of several 
judges, an investigating officer and a prosecuting attorney. The next 
lowest ordinary tribunals were referred Co as district courts. Each district 
court has had one judge who tried civil cases involving less than 50,000 
rials and criminal case with maximum sentences up to one month imprisonment 
generally referred to as minor offenses or contraventions. Iran*s judiciar>' 
is now in a state of reorganization with the greatest change taking place 
in the development of the preeminence of the revolutionary courts over the 
established courts and the enforcement of the principles of Shariat laws in 
lieu of Iran's secular laws. 



REVOLUTIONARY COURTS. The constitution now provides for military or 
revolutionar>' tribunals to be established for the investigation of crimes 
related to national security by members of the military, gendarmerie, 
police security forces and the Revolutionary' Guard. "Other crimes" committed 
by military or security personnel supposedly are to be handled by the regu- 
lar courts of the Ministry of Justice. In any case, the Provost Marshall 
and his military courts are now considered at part of the unified judiciary 
system and cooe under Its principles. 

.There is uncertainty as to whether military or civilian courts would 




be used for the trial of downed Anerican ser^-ice personnel. The issue ap- 
pears to be moot since the actions as well as the decision of either court 
would be controlled by Ayatollah Khomeini or a revolutionary concittee 
a --pointed bv hin and applving Isiardc lav. However, there are cajor cif- 
ferences between the manner in which civilian courts have conducted thec- 
selves historically and the operations of the new revolutionary courts. 
Based upon Avatollah Rhor.eini's predilection Co use the revolutionary courts 
for the trial of political prisoners to include foreign nationals, dou-ned 
A-ierican servicemen would, if tried, probably be brought before revolution- 
ary tribunals. 

REVOLUTIOKARY COURT PROCEDURES. Defendants in the- revolutionary courts 
are now tried under the Shari. Islanic law based primarily upon the Koran 
rather than under Iran's penal code. Trials within revolutionary courts 
are conducted bv a five man panel of judgesj^r^dicts in the trials, some 
^f which have lasted less than one hour ,/m^^=T:Bnde red by a majority vote 
of the judges. The sentence is handed down by the senior judge and carried 
out immediately after Khomeini has been notified. There are no appeals. 
Although the new regulations allow for defense attorneys, they have been 
noticeably absent. The guidelines also allow for "open courts but in 
practice, attendance has been limited to witnesses, relatives of the ac- 
cused and reporters from pro-government newspapers. Additionally, members 
of the foreign press have recently been admitted. 

Islamic theories o'f evidence before the revolutionary courts sufrer 
--rom inherent defects in that they are based on a presumption that a re- 
spectable Islamic man would not willingly tell a lie and therefore must be 
presumed to be telling the truth. The influence of faulty memory, or testi- 
mony colored by personal bias would not be discounted in the process. Also, 
the detrimental effect of prosecution attorneys being able to ask leading 
cuestions is not recognized as such. The public record only lists tne 
charges and the sentences. The reasoning behind the sentences is normally 
unavailable for attorneys involved in other litigation before the sane 
court. It is argued that there are no requirements for a statement o. the 
evidence upon which the decision is based because it is one that has been 
reached by Islamic judges applying Islanic law and consequently innerently 
fair to all the parties concerned. 

It is quite conceivable that the trial of downed servicemen might be 
reld within one of the prison mosques at Evin, Qasr or Komite thereby af- 
fording the caotors maximum security precautions as well as symbolic relig- 
-ous connotations for the Islamic people. Revolutionary trials have regu- 
larly been held in some of the mosques such as the mosque within Qasr Prison. 
Iranian religious leaders have argued for the use mosques on the basis that 
they are meant to serve not only a religious function but also for political 
education and communication with the people." 

The legal setting is one of extreme prejudice for those accused and 
is peculiar to Islamic justice. the walls of most of the courtrooms have 
beer covered with pictures of Iran's religious leaders and with highly emo- 
tional pictures or paintings depicting victims or members of the Iranian 
populace affected by the accused's actions. Witnesses as well as spectators 
are searched as they enter the courtroom. Men and women are seated sepa- 
rately on oppos::e sides of the courtroom. The trial is normally convened 



with Che chanting by a choir boy of a few verses of the Koran followed by 
the audience chanting Allah Akbar (God is Great). If the defendant is 
-prepared to recount his transgressions and confess, the proceedings begin 
vlth a confession or statement by the defendant, interrupted occasionally 
by questions fron the justice ministry prosecutors. Normally the prisoner's 
testimony follows a pattern of chronicled, arduous and lengthy interrogation 
uo carefully extract names, places and events. If the defendant is not 
prepared to confess, the proceedings conmence with a highly emotional state- 
ment fron prosecuting attorneys followed by numerous government witnesses 
testifying against the accused. The official language and script of the 
Islacic Republic is Persian. O^/ici^^i^ci^ments, correspondence and state- 
ments submitted to the court muV^tt- -in Persian. Portable cassette tape 
recorders are used to record testimony. Witnesses are sworn to the Koran. 
The accused is usually permitted an opportunity to speak but often his 
testimony is met with outbursts from the audience or derisive laughter.. 
The absence of legal counsel^ to speak in behalf of the accused is not a 
basis for delaying or preventing the trial. Islamic legal precedents are 
dispositive of the issues as well as any procedural matters brought before 
the court. In Islam, a peculiar institutional combination of Islamic legal 
systems and the absence of a traditional 'hierachy accounts for the absence of 
an appellate process which is present in almost all other legal systems. 

>/ ] 

AFGHANISTAN :r - '-^ ■ 



Afghanistan's contrpiring judicial ^$ody is its revolutionary council which 
operates unde^^ an Interim set of constitutional provisions titled the "Basic 
or Fundamental ^.rinciples of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan." Under 
the new principles, the highest court in Afghanistan is the High Judiciary 
Council headed by «fie Minister of Justice. Afghanistan's lower courts have 
been replaced by revolutionary military courts which are to be responsive 
to the needs of Afgljiani Stan's revolutionary council. It can be anticipated 
that the courts woum handle any legal matters brought before them in accord- 
ance with procedures outlined by the revolutionary decrees which have been 
approved by the Soviet Union. Very little detail is available with respect 
to the operations of the revolutionary courts. Reports indicate that the 
courts are not abiding by judicial due process and are instead following 
summary martial procedures. 

Afghanistan, even without Soviet intervention, has typically adhered 
to the application of secular laws over the Islamic Shariat religious laws. 
Afghanistan's former constitution essentially set up a secular state which 
enjoined its courts to try cases in light of the constituion and the laws 
of Afghanistan. However, the constitution did recognize the Sharia Hanafi 
School of Jurisprudence but only to the extent to those issues which were 
not resolved through the application of Afghanistan's existing laws and reg- 
ulations. It is anticipated that Afghanistan would only resort to the tra- 
ditional Shariat legal concepts in the trial of downed U.S. service personnel 
if it was determined by governmental officials, at Soviet direction, that 
the use of Islamic law concepts would result in the attainment of support 
for its position from other Islamic countries and any propaganda objectives 
it sought to achieve. 



PAt:iSTAN 

Based upon current Pakistan/U. S. relations, it is believed that Pakistan 
would abide by its coranitment as a signatory of the Geneva Convention 
articles relating to prisoners of war and would not nove to try downed 
American servicecien. Should Pakistan nake a determination to try American 
service personnel, it could proceed either through the use of its civilian 
courts or the revolutionary courts now operating under its Martial Law 
provisions. Very little infonaaiton is available with respect to the oper- 
ations of Pakistan's nartial law courts. Reports indicate that the courts 
are not strictly adhering to judicial due process and are resolving legal 
issues in a summary fashion along the lines of Che traditional Islamic 
Sharia Law concepts. Although appeals have been allowed for decisions ren- 
dered by martial law courts to Pakistan's civilian courts, recent consti- 
tutional amendments will probably curtail this process. 

More detailed information is available with respect to the operations 
of the civilian courts. In the past, Pakistan's highest tribunal, the 
Supreme Court', had orginal, appelate, and advisory jurisdictions but did 
not include original, or first instance jurisdiction dealing with criminal 
cases. The criminal courts of first instance have consisted of three cate- 
gories including the three high courts, courts of sessions at district 
headquarters, and three lower levels of "magistrate courts. All magistrates 
in a district have been subordinate to the district magistrate who also 
functions as the deputy commissioner. As prescribed in the Pakistan Code 
of Criminal Procedure, an offense punishable by imprisonment not to exceed 
one month has been triable by a third-class magistrate. An offense punish- 
able by imprisonment not to exceed six months may be disposed of by a second- 
class magistrate^ A felony carrying a possible sentence of imprisonment not 
to exceed two years, solitary confinement, or flogging with a maximum of 
thirty lashes, has normally been under the jurisdiction of a first-class 
magistrate or the judge of a court of sessions. The sessions judge is 'able 
to hand down any of the sentences prescribed by law, to include the death 
sentence, but it must be confirmed by the high court, a criminal case may 
be committed to higher courts by either a second-class or a first-class 
magistrate if the is satisfied, upon a pretrial inquiry, that there is a 
prima facie case for trial before a jury or with assessors (lay advisers). 
In certain instances, a serious case may be referred directly to the appro- 
priate high court by the advocate general of the provincial government if 
he has the approval of the governor. As the highest criminal court, the 
high court may direct the transfer of a pretrial inquiry «r trial pending 
in any subordinate tribunal to another of equal or superior, jurisdiction 
in the interests of securing fair and impartial justice. 

Trials have generally been classed in two categories, summons (if a 
finding of guilty is rendered, have been^^nishable by a maximum of six 
months imprisonment) and warrant (ca5e.f> ir; death, life imprisonment, or 
imprisonment exeeding six months). Prosecution has been handled by police 
officers in magistrate courts ^ by a public prosecutor before a court of 
sessions, and by the provincial advocate general before a high court. In 
summons cases, the particulars of the alleged offense are stated orally to 
the. accused, and no formal charge need be prepared in writing. If the ac- 
cused- pleads guil'v, his admission must be recorded "as early as possible 
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in the words uttered by him.*' The accused has the right to counsel, but 
the court is not required to appoint one if he fails to assert his right. 
In certain cases, the magistrate may dispense with the personal attendance 
of the accused and pernit him to be represented by counsel. In a court of 
sessions the judge has the discretionary power to reject the jury decision, 
even though it was unaimous, if he was of the opinion that the verdict was 
not supported by the evidence and hence might constitute a miscarriage of 
justice. If the jury verdict is not accepted, the sessions judge must 
refer the case to the high court as an appeal without recording judgment of 

• aquittal or of conviction and must state the reason for his action. Upon 
review, the high court will render a decision. 

Historically, the justices of the Pakistani high courts have tried to 
insulate themselves from executive or military pressure and, until recently, 
have been successful. As a result of recent martial law provisions, the 

* replacement of certain members of the judiciary and pressure that is being 
brought on them, even high "Courts appear to be losing their independence. 
The pressure exerted on 'ipwer^ourt judges has been even more blatant. 
Members of the lower courts have been subjected to harassment, verbal abuse, 
and suspension from offt'te. Military guards have also been stationed at 
some judges' residences to insure judicial pronouncements favorable to the 
government's position,* Addtlonally, the attorney general has recently ap- 
peared on behalf of the government during legal proceedings. The latter 
action has put tremendous^»|fi:i«sure on members of the judiciary since the 
Attorney General alsog^^e^ ad the Law and Parlimentary Affairs Minister, 
the individual respotisKle for the apj)ointment of justices to the bench as 
well as the judicial authority charged with initiation of disciplinary 
proceedings against judges who are "alleged to have abused their judicial 
powers." Based upon fidur rent trends, it is anticipated that, unless circum- 
stances change, therejiwill be a further concentration of authority in the 
military courts at th^^expense of the civilian judiciary produing a dminish- 
ment of appellate procedures and the abridgement of the right of Habeas 
Corpus. 

The effectiveness of the Pakistani lawyer's role in safeguarding indi- 
vidual rights has been mixed- In ordinary political overtones, lawyers 
have generally provided effective and determined advocacy for their clients 
and have, by Asian standards, developed a reasonably good sense of trial 
advocacy. The lawyer's role in highly charged cases with poltical over- 
tones is much more circumspect. Pakistani lawyers are hesitant to take 
highly charged political cases and could be expected to be extremely reluc- 
tant to represent downed American servicemen. Any defense of the rights of 
American captives would be handled by Pakistani lawyers assigned by the 
court and carefully screened by the central government. 

In capital offenses, lawyers are appointed by the court for an accused 
and paid for by the State. The accused is normally provided an opportunity 
to select a lawyer for his defense from a list provided by the court. The 
public defense system does not operate for non-capital crimes. However, 
civilian counsel has been made available for some individuals recently 
called before summary military tribunals. The question of when and whether 
prisoners are tried in cases having political overtones has been more de- 
pendent on outside political developments than courtroom legal debate and 
precedents. Legal technicalities in such cases are generally held to be 
irrelevant. 




SWA 23.04.03 (S/KOFORN) Rights Accordfed Civil or Political Prisoners 



IRAN 

Ayatoliah Khomeini has asserted that the rigths of accused persons in Iran 
are to be controlled by Islamic law and not by international agreenients 
entered into prior to the revolution. An understanding of the Islamic laws 
and general legal precedents can be expected to be extremely important in 
understanding lran*s treatment of its own political prisoners as well as 
downed American service 'personnel. Other than the right to hold ideas, the 
right of habeas corpus and the right to trial, there are no other absolute 
rights provided for the Iranian people.. Every other right mentioned in the 
constitution is either conditioned or curtailed. For example, "life, 
« property rights, etc.," are immune from interference "except in circumstances 

provi(igd by law. " Publicatigns and press are free in the expression of 
issues "unless they are contrary to Islamic rights or public rights." Mail 
censorship, wiretaps and investigations are forbidden "unless done in ac- 
cordance with law." The determination of what is legal is to be determined 
in all cases by Ayatoliah Khomeini and his revolutionary Islamic jurists. 
Although the investigation of political crimes are to be held openly before 
a jury in the courts, of the ministry of justice, it is for the court to 
determine whether tfte matter also has criminal aspects which might limit 
the rule's application as well- as the people being allowed to be present 
because of "security considerations" or the possibility of "overcrowding," 
Under the Irani.^O laws , a person accused of a crime is presumed to be 
innocent and the use:of torture to extract information is forbidden. An 
accused individual is also reported to have the right to counsel. However, 
a series of contradictions lies in the fact that the basence of attorneys 
who, in most cases, would be fearful of representing an individual against 
whom the State has filed charges, will not result in the dealy of a trial. 
Compromise of legal issues is always the right of litigants "except if it 
allows what (Islam) has forbidden or forbids what (Islam) has allowed." 
Witnesses for the prosecution are presumed to be truthful and can be asked 
leading questions. Witnesses for the parties are to be those who have been 
determined by authorities to be just and pious and as Islamic persons shall 
' be sworn to the Koran. The question of an involuntary confession or the 
case of torture shall be determined by an Islamic revolutionary conmittee 
appointed by Khomeini or members of the judiciary which owe their allegience 
to hie. Similar ambiguity exists in a provision relating to the rights of 
non-Moslems in Iran. The constitution provides that non-Moslems must be 
treated with "good moral conduct and Islamic justice" and that their rights 
must be respected. However, a further provision notes that "this principle 
will be applicable to those who do not get involved in anti-Islamic activi- 
ties and in conspiracies hatched against the Islamic Republic of Iran." 
Under the latter situation, such individuals are in effect deemed to have 
waived their right to judicial protection. 

AFGHANISTAN 



The Soviet presence in Afghanistan makes it very difficult to predict, at 
present, what legal rights would be accorded to a civil, political or war 



prisoner. Reports indicate that :r-.ditionaI laws relating to political pris 
oners are being totally ignored, prisoners are being treated extremely 
harsly, sor.e prisoners have been tortured and sur.narily executed without 
charges ever being brought against ther. , and some prisoners are being phys- 
ically removed to the Soviet Union. Individuals accused of crir.inal of- 
lenses have been tried according to provisions in Afghanis tn*s penal code 
which r.ade provision for legal counsel for an accused, confrontation of 
witnesses, and appeal procedures. The Basic Principles are now, at least 
theoretically, used as guiding regulations for civil and criminal procedures 

The controlling regulations within the Basic Principles relating to 
rights of an accused, enables governnent officials to detain individuals 
for investigation without charges being lodged. Once the investigation 
phase has been completed the- dossiers of accused individuals are submitted 
to the court for judicial consideration through the special revolutionary 
prosecutor's office. Other sections of the criminal code have a bearing on 
the procedures relating to the presentation of evidence, the use of con- 
fessions, sentencing procedures, and terms of imprisonment. In practice, 
revolutionary decrees are being used as justification for procedures that 
have already been taken or are about to be taken against political and non- 
political prisoners. Under the unbreila of such decrees several thousand 
prisoners have been held without trial or charges and some have been sun- 
narily executed. The new Afghan Constitution, proposed by the revolutionary 
council, is reported to include provisions relating to the independence of 
the judiciary, openness of judicial sessions, trial in the hative language 
c: the accused, the right to defense of the accused, and an explanation of 
the resons for judicial decisions. However, notwithstanding the expressed 
intent of the new constitution, it is extremely doubtful that the above 
provisions will have any real meaning in light of the present actions of 
members of the Revolutionary Council and its Soviet advisors which have 
r2stricted individual rights and freedoms. The new constitution is reported 
to include a section that will define r!ore specifically the powers of the 
Revolutionary Council and its Presidiur,. The Presidium will be constitu- 
tionally charged with the supervision of the judiciary to insure the proper 
observance of laws and decrees and in oaing recoanjendations with respect to 
pardons or the investigation of punishments relating to individuals incar- 
cerated in Afghanistan's prison system. 

There are three general categories of original charges customarily 
"i-avied against persons accused of punishable acts in Afghanistan. These 
include: (I) encroaching on the achievements of the revolution; (2) en- 
croaching on the internal security of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan; 
and (3) encroaching on the national sovereignty and independence of the 
country. Foreign nationals interned in Afghanistan have normally been ac- 
cused of endangering the territorial integrity of Afghanistan. Under estab- 
lished guidelines, serious cases involving a death sentence are to be 
referred to Kabul for disposition. Eased on current reports, it is doubtful 
whether approval for many of the executions has been coordinated with of- 
ficals in the Revolutionary Council in Kabul. With respect to summary 
executions of some types of prisoners, authority appears to have been limited 
to officials in the provinces. 



It can be anticipated that decisions relating to downed American service 
personnel would not be unilaterally entrusted to provincial authorities but 
would be directly controlled by members of the Revolutionary Council. The 
Council could be expected to be the judicial body that negotiators would 
have to deal with in trying to effect the release of downed ser\'ice personnel. 
Release could not be effected at present without Soviet support and approval.' 
Generally, the Afghan constitution, as amended,, gave modern legal codes 
priority over Islamic Shariah law. However, the possibility exists that 
members of the Revolutionary Council night turn, at least in part, to Islamic 
laws to justify actions taken against captured ser\'ice personnel although 
revolutionary edicts and martial law provisions now in existence or subse- 
quently enacted by the Revolutionary Council will mos t ' probably serve as 
the primary legal basis for the internment and treatment of prisoners, A 
general knowledge of Islamic Shariah concepts is necessary for an understand- 
ing of legal concepts that could affect a downed American serviceman »s 
treatment in Afghanistan. 

PAKISTAN 

In order to fully comprehend rights which might be accorded to domestic 
civil and political prisoners, it is necessary to distinguish between rights 
set forth in the constitution from the recent restrictions placed on consti- 
tutional rights by the nactment of martial law in Pakistan. The fundamental 
right of Pakistani citizens are set forth in Pakistan's consitution which 
guarantees that the government may not deprive citizens of freedom except 
in cases specified by law. Both the citizen's person and home are deemed 
inviolable and search of the home and siezure of property are pemissable 
only in cases specified by law. Under the constitution, the right to public 
trial is guaranteed, although it is recognized that the law may specify 
exceptions to the principle. An accused person is guaranteed the right to 
legal counsel and- to have a defense counsel, either of his own choice or 
one appointed by the court. Other rights include freedoms of speech, press 
and assembly. ' 

The Pakistani criminal code was designed to reflect the guiding princi- 
ples expressed in the constitution and to implement the constitutional obli- 
gations of the State and citizens and to protect the rights of the indi- 
viduals. Criminal procedures require that an accused must be produced before 
a magistrate within 24 hours after arrest. Generally, magistrates have been 
willing to grant remands only if they are satisfied that the person held 
has not been subjected to third degree methods. Even if bail is not granted, 
Pakistani civilian courts, in most cases, have transferred the accused from 
police custody to judicial custody. Once a prisoner is transferred to 
judicial custody the prisoner has been placed in jail and thereafter has 
been subject to more formal prison rules and ^regulations. 

Notwithstanding constitutional provisions and the traditional criminal 
procedures, it is now possible under martial law edicts to detain an indi- 
vidual without charges being filed if the the individual is believed to 
have committed a crime or other acts prejudicial to the safety of the coun- 
try. The detention of political prisoners, without charges, has become 
quite common. Under recent changes to the Martial Law Orders, the reasons 
for. the detention or restriction of the individual's liberties need not be 



conveyed to the accused or his legal representative. The normal period of 
preventive detention is 90 days. At the end of this time, the individual 
is required to be brought before a connission for judicial review. The 
reviewing commission normally consists of a judge, a representative of the 
executive and one other person "impartially" selected by the government- 
The judge is empowered to render a decision after receiving the recommenda- 
tions of the other panel members. The period of preventive detention can 
be extended if the judge determines that the circumstances clearly warrant 
such a finding. A writ of petition is normally used by opposing counsel to 
question the legality or constitutionality of a particular martial law 
regulations. Habee corpus petitions can also be used to try to expedite the 
review before the judicial panel. After charges have been filed against a 
prisoner, it is possible for his counsel to seek a trial date so that the 
charges can be heard^ , ^ 

^j^^^The questioner* -if and.vhan important political defendan::s in Pakistan 
wiA w ^TTg " tried and^fconvicted or freed depends more on outside political 
developments thar/Ssn courtroom legal debate. Trials may be before a civilian 
or military court but normally charges against individuals held under martial 
law provision relating to preventive detention are held before summary 
military tribunals. The decisions of such courts have been the subject of 
judicial appeal to Pakistan's higher courts. Under new governmental direc- 
tives, such appeals will apparently no longer be allowed. 

Under the most recent amendment to Article 199 of the constitution^ the 
High Courts are forbidden to rule on the validity or effect of any martial 
law regulation, or order, or militar>' court decision; entertain any judicial 
proceeding which might fall under military jurisdiction; make any issuance 
of process including a writ of information against any martial law admin- 
istrator, or issue any order that would have the effect of nullifying any 
past, present, or future martial law practice or policy* Additionally, the 
most recent constitutional amendment declares that all martial law orders 
and regulations issued since July 1977, were validly made and are enforceable. 
Lastly, the amendment creates a Federal Shariat Court that is mean to insure 
that Islamic law will be the controlling influence in the courts. 

Procedural rights will be controlled by the decison to try an individu- 
al before the regular courts or the martial law tribunals. RigtTis' to cross 
examination, for example, differ depending on whether the trial is conducted 
under summary trial procedures or the procedures customarily used in the 
higher courts. Under martial law rules, the defendant's attorney is required 
to act as "a friend of the court" and speak through the accused while 
under the regular judicial procedures the defendant's attorney is allowed 
to note fully crossexamine the government witnesses. Under earlier ruling 
it was not possible for a summary military tribunal to impose the death 
penalty without the issue being reviewed by a higher court- There is un- 
certainty now with respect to whether the summary military tribunals on 
their own authority will be able to impose death penalties. 

SWA 23.04.04 (S/NOFORN) Islamic Law - General Legal Sources 



The description that follows does not fully do justice to Islamic law pre- 
cepts or procedures but is meant to briefly outline legal sources that could 
considerably influence Islamic jurists faced with questions relative to 



prisoner treatment. It is possible that some of the Islamic sources could 
be videly interpreted depending upon whether the jurist was a Shia or Sunni 
Mosleni or was a follower of one of the different Islamic schools of law 
accepted by the Moslem community. 

The entire body of Islamic law is called the Shariah. It is Divine 
Law that must be followed by all Moslems. The Shariah encompasses economic, 
social, and political behavior as well as religion, dogma and law. The 
Shariah for the Shiites has five primary sources: (1) the Koran (the Holy 
Book of Islam); (2) the Sunna (or the practice of the Prophet); (3) the 
Ijtihad (or the interpretations of the Mujtaheds); (4) the Agl (reason); and 
(5) the Ijma (Consensus). . 

The Koran is regarded as the utterance of Alladh communicated in his 
words by the angel Gabriel to the Prophet. The word Koran signifies "reci- 
tation." It is also called Forgan (discrimination), or the means by which 
man can discriminate between truth and falsehood and al-kitab, the proto- 
type of all books. The recitation of the Koran and the writing of it are 
sacred acts. The Koran is an appeal to mankind and to -the Arabs in partic- 
ular to obey the law of God which has already been revealed or can be dis- 
covered. In the last years of his career, the prophet, as a ruler was 
faced with legal problems on which he sought divine guidance, and the answers 
that he uttered in a trance are a legal element in the Koran. There are 
said to be 500 such texts, but most of these deal with ritual and only about 
80 deal with legal material. These 80 texts have been subjected to inten- 
.:ive interpretation to extract the maximum amount of meaning from them. 
The Koranic texts together with non-legal texts in the Koran, moral exhor- 
tations and even divine promises, have all been construed by analogy to 
afford legal rules. 

The Sunna is the practice of the Prophet. Its authority cones next 
nnly to the Koran and it is not derived from the community's acceptance of 
t:he prophet as a person of authority but from the divine will as expressed 
in the Koran. For this reason, the Moslem community accepts all of Muhar:- 
•ned's verbal commands, his deeds, and his tacit approval as the way of Ifie, 
a binding factor, and a model that ought to be followed. The Sunna is often 
expressed in "Hadiths". Hadiths are stories of a particular occurrence in 
::hlch the Prophet was involved (the sunna is the act thai occurs). There 
are many collections of hadiths which serve as standard references. Large 
parts of the Sunni-collection have been translated into English. The 
Shiites and Sunni each have their own collections. Although there is much 
(duplication, the Shias reject some hadiths accepted by the Sunnis and their 
o\;n unique hadiths. The differences normally revolve around the right of 
succession to Ali. 

The Sunni is to be found in "traditions" of what the Prophet said, did, 
or by his silence approved. There are about AO hadiths of great importance 
which are "sacred sayings" or "traditions" in which God speaks through 
.Muhammad. There are also traditions of the Prophet himself and traditions 
that embody legal decisions of the first four caliphs or of other "companions" 
of the Prophet. For the Sunni, the authority of traditions of the caliphs 
ur "companions" is less than the authority of the traditions of the prophet 
himself. The Shiites believe that an authentic tradition attributed to the 



Inam is as binding as the direct word of God received through Muhammad. 
Therefore, vhen Khomeini quotes a hadith as he has done in his treatise 
.Islamic Governnent, he is not relating a parable or narrating a story to 
make a point, he is instead quoting something that has the force of lav 
There has been a wholesale fabrication of "traditions" from almost the 
earliest period as "coapanions" sought to decide what the prophet had said 
or would have said. Many of the traditions were attempts to interrelate 
the controversies of earlier tir.es with more current problems. Attorneys 
have attempted to reexanine the traditions to try to determine the authen- 
ticity of the hadith. Unfortunately such a reexamination inherently suffers 
from a presumption of truth based on the fact that a respectable nan does 
not willingly tell a lie. Factors such as faulty memories or personal 
bias become discounted in the critical review process. 



The Agl is human reason or intellect. Agl permits the truth to b^ 
discovered by an Islamic jurist when texts differ or contradict each other. 
Under Islamic law, legal rules made by Agl must be regarded as parts of the 
Shariah and people must obey them. In Shia law, God is the legislator be- 
cause he created Agl to make law. Agl makes law directly, God makes l:^v 
indirectly. Law made by Agl is like the law of God in that it is a precept 
of faith and a social duty, and its obedience is obligatory. However, Shia 
jurists reject the private use of reason as a rule of law. 

The I jma or consensus is used by both Sunnis and Shias as a source of 
law, but they define it differently. The Sunnis recognize the consensus of 
! he community and the consensus of the great law teachers. For the Shia, 
IjDa means "agreement of those who interpret in their religious judgments 
the coranands of the imams on a particular question" (i.e., the niujtaheds). 
Islamic legal sources are therefore made up of the Koran itself, reference 
works that provide guidance on Koranic principles, and the practical treatise 
of the raujtaheds. 

It should be noted that the "legal sources" that followed the Koran 
and the Sunni were introduced at least a century after the Prophet and were 
built upon the opinions of individual jurists and are clearly subordinate 
to the first two primary Islamic legal sources. The question of the sources 
■.hat the jurists relied upon in maing a decision and the opinions derived 
is always open to reconsideration as to their compliance with the Koranic 
and prophetic texts and the fulfullment of their ultimate goals. 

■__..J ^^; 23.feoi iai::yS/NOF Lav - Application to PWs and Interpretation 

of/RegaJDi fox: the GCPW " " 



*fn order to find the appropriate legal sources relevant to the treatment of 
prisoners of war, one must, v. according to Islamic principles, look to three 



sources, i.e. the Koran, the "Koranic Pinciples" and the "practical trea- 
tises." The Koran would provide the text which would be appealed to for 
relief. the Koranic commentaires would also have to be searched since the 
cor.inentaries would provide the opinons of Islamic scholars on the "real" 
-eaning of the Koranic verse in question. In nany cases, Che cocnentaires 
could be expected to differ widely according to whether the comnentat'lTMX. was 
primarily by a theologian, a jurist, a philosopher or a mystic. None of the 
commentaries are in English. A Persian language commentary is most likely 
to be in Shiite, while an Arabic conmentary is most likely to be either 
Sunni or Shiite. Additionally, the "practical treatises" or books of case 
law which describe the way the Shariah has actually been applied in the past 
would also have to be reviewed. The latter books would be of critical im- 
portance in understanding the rights that conceivably might be accorded to 
downed American servicemen or hostages, but it is doubtful whether the 
latter books are available in the United States, The mujtaheds do not re- 
quire the actual written texts since they have, for the most part, memorized 
the writings. , j(J } 

There appears. to be only one passage in the Koran that deals specifi- 
cally with captureii prisoiiers of war, although there are other passages that 
appear to relate-^.tio other questions**^^ch ,as amnesty, the application of the 
Geneva Convention provisions and the subject of clemency. The Koran states 
that while the taking of hostages for ransom has no place in righteous war- 
fare, in certain exceptional instances, it is allowed. ^e Koran 
deali,with treat ie^jfij'^^h non-muslims and it can be argued that the afore- 
mentioned would;^|^«^te an ohlig^^on for Iranian officials to adhere to the 
Geneva Convention. However,. rec'J^t events have clearly demonstrated that 
the curreint leadership in Irian has consistently ignored the application of 
international agreements. 

If prisoners of war are taken, under Islamic principles, it would be up 
tc the leader of ^ the community (i.e. Ayatollah Khomeini) to exercise his 
discretion as to *^he time and conditions of their release. More omniously, 
if those captured are determined in any way to have contributed to the death 
of other moslems or to have "committed acts against God," jurisdiction could 
be obtained over them without normal investigative and judicial procedures 
having to be adhered to by Iran's leadership before rendering a punishment 
against them. 

SWA 23.04.05 (S/KOFORK)' Criminal Punishment Legally Imposed 
IRAN / 

Shiite law, as administered by Ayatollah Khomeini and his followers in 
Iran today, is harsh and uncompromising. A significant amount of the punish- 
ment being meted out to officials of the former regime is conducted out of 
revenge for which a religious coloration is sought. Nontheless, the severity 
of the judgments has had precedent in situations where thet clergy in Iran 
has held significant power. Unfortunately, Shiite justice need not be what 
Khomeini has made it. During periods when an uncompromising fundamentalist 
has not been preeminent, clerical justice has been less severe. It is im- 
portant to note that whether Khomeini *s fundamentalism prevails or not, the 
texts of the Shia Islam will be critical to any consideration relating to 

/ 




treatnent or punishnent of downed An:Grican ser\'icemen for the forseeable 
future. 

There are no special obligatory penalties under Islamic law for pris- 
oners, even those charged with espionage. In approving executions by the 
revolutionary courts, Ayatollah Khoriieini has invoked a concept summed up in 
— the Persian phrase "MUSSED I AL-ARD" or the "corrupt of the earth." Khoneini 

has interpreted the phrase to refer to people who have conmitted an act 
against God. Two standard charges that have been made against nearly all 
of those executed by the Khomeini regine have been "spreading corruption on 
^ earth" and "warring with God." the statements are derived from a verse in 

* the Koran. A common interpretation of the language is that "one who wages 

war" is anyone who resorts to armed violence and "spreading corruption" means 
disturbing public security in some manner (i.e. by terrorizing the Iranian 
people). Commentators have indicated also that there is no higher corrup- 
^ tion that taking the life of a Muslim or violating their honor. 

Legal punishments have Included death and dismemberment. The manner 
of execution is optional under Islamic law, otherwise Khomeini's use of the 
firing squad would be an innovation and consequently forbidden. However, 
there is some debate about the manner of dismemberment but it is usually 
held by Iranian jurists that dismemberment should involved the right hand 
and the left foot. One commentator insists that the thumb and heel should 
remain, but others are not so charitable.' Other commentators believe that 
punishment by amputation is meant to apply only to punishment for simple 
theft, while "theft with killing" requires dismemberment followed by cruci- 
fixtion. Exile of prisoners has also been used by some of Iran's jurists 
as a judicial 'sentence. The precise meaning of "exile" has been debated 
and it is important to note that such a sentence can actually refer to the 
drowning of the individual rather than the prisoner being forced to leave 
the country or forced to reside in a particular remote section of the country, 
there is also the unsettled ^' uestion of the meaning of the sentence of 
crucifixtion and whether the sentence is to precede or follow execution. 
Under Islamic law, whippings are recognized as legal punishment. The whip- 
pings can be public or private. The number of times an individual is whip- 
ped is normally fixed by the judge according to his individual perception 
as to the severity of the crime. 

Because of the importance of the issue, the imposition or execution of 
' any sentence against downed American servicemen can be expected to be con- 
ducted only with the approval of Ayatollah Khomeini or in his absence with 
the consent of a revolutionary committee composed of lesser Ayatollahs. 
However, there is unsettling evidence which indicates that despite attempts 
by government officials to prevent the carrying out of a sentence, that at 
least one of Khomeini's leading jurists has, on occasion, acted unilaterally 
to carry out his sentences before government officials could intervene. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Punishment meted out to wrongdoers under Afghan criminal laws has been 
traditionally extremely severe. Afghanistan's penal code is based on the 
Shariah law, derived. from the Koran, and distinguishes three types of crimes: 
those calling for punishment according to the Koran (i.e. theft, drinking 
alcohol, etc.); those calling for retaliation or payment of indemnity 




(nurder, personal injury, etc.); and other crimes with punishments which 
have ranged from reprimand to death. Traditionally, the two methods of 
execution in Afghanistan have been hanging for criminals and the use of 
firing squads for the execution of political offenders. 

PAKISTAN 

Since the imposition of martial law, the Pakistani government has endorsed 
the establishment of a traditional Islamic legal system (NIAZM-I-ISLAM) 
including the use of punishments codified in the Shari'^i law. Under exist- 
ing martial law provisions, harsh penalties have been administered for the 
commission of even minor crimes. Prisoners have been subjected to severe 
disciplinary actions for breach of prison regulations. Public whippings 
snd amputation have been reconstituted ^s forms of punishment* 

Public whippings have been used in many instances in order to deter 
others from committing similar acts. They are normally conducted by fellow 
prison inamtes sentenced life terms. These inmates have been rewarded 
with extra rations for "succesful" floggings. A physical or medical at- 
tendant is normally available to stop the whipping if an individual's life 
appears to be in jeopardy. ^ The usuaK^lOgging sentence ranges between 5 
and 15 lashes and- is accompanied by a sentence to hard labor in one of the 
country's penal iiistitutior^ Under Pakistani law, individuals over age 
45 are exempted from whippings and normally have their faces painted black 
and are either given.titf^tiSnal work details or placed in solitary confine- 
ment instead. " Publfe? whippings today are considered by Pakistani authori- 
ties to be le^'severe than initiilly administered under Pakistan's martial 
law provision^ due to the fact that the traditional cat of nine tails has 
been replacei^r by the less lethal malacca canes. 

Under ekisting martial law provisions, amputation is permissable only 
.cor offenses/ involving theft, dacoity (armed robbery by not less than 5 men) 
and robbery.? Under Pakistani law, amputation as a form of punishment cannot 
be combined with any other punishment. Under Islamic law the amputation 
has to be done by a qualified-surgeon while the prisoner is under local 
anethesia. The surgery is n&naally done in public or in jail as directed 
by the military court prescribing this punishment. Under normal procedures, 
a right handed person would have his left hand amputated or vice versa. 
Despite the government *s implementation of the new, harsher Islamic penal- 
ties, (i.e public whippings, amputation, and public hangings) the judiciary 
has demonstrated great reluctance in the past to execute such sentences. 

Aiders and abetters in the commission of a crime, tinder martial law, 
are normally awarded the same punishment as prescribed for the primary 
offenders. Pakistan upholds the use of the death penalty in certain cases 
including sabotage and resisting or injuring any member of the civil or 
military forces or any civilian police official. Death can also be used 
as the maximum punishment for dacoity. The death penalty is normally in- 
flicted by hanging but can be carried out "in such other manner as directed 
by the court in a particular case.** 




IRAN 



Iran was one of the orginal signers of the Geneva Convention articles re- 
lating to treatment of prisoners of war- However, Ayatollah Khomeini has 
asserted that Iran is not bound by agreements which are violative of Islamic 

^ law and has refused to abide, by sucjh international agreements as the 

following: the 1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations; 
the 1963 Vienna Convention on Consular Relations; 

i the 1973 Convention on Prevention and Punishment of Crimes Against Inter- 

nationally protected persons (including diplomatic agents); 

* the 1955 US-Iran Treaty of Amunity; and the charter of the United Nations. 

Nothing under Islamic law precludes imxminlty by treaty and Iran, as a 

^ signatory of these conventions, is legally bound by their terms not only 

■ under International Law but also under Shariah Law. It is highly unlikely 

• under present conditions, th:at Ayatollah Khomeini would recognize or abide 
by the provisions of the Geneva Convention or any similar treaty in all its 
respects unless its application suited his objectives. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan was one of the original signers of the Geneva Convention articles 
relating to prisoners of, war. Current information indicates that Afghani- 
stan officials are not 'adhering to legal standards with respect to the treat- 
ment of captured insurgents within their own country. It is uncertain 
whether they would feel compelled to adhere to the Geneva Convention articles 
in all respects regarding downed American service personnel. The Afghan 
government is totally dominated by the Soviet Union and it can be expected 
that any application, or lack thereof, of the articles relating to PWs will 
be conducted with the direct or indirect consent of Soviet officials. 
i 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan was one of the original signers of the Geneva Convention articles 
relating to treatment of prisoners of war. It is anticipated that unless 
I circumstances in Pakistan substantially change, that Pakistan would adhere 
to such principles with regard to the treatment of downed American service 
personnel* / 

SWA 23.06 (S/NOFORN) International Red Cross Supervision/Inspection of PW Camps 

SUMMARY: The degree to which officials in each of the three countries would 
cooperate with the International Red Cross or the United Nations, with 
respect to downed American service personnel cannot be stated with any 
* certainty. y 

IRAN i' 

Based upo« the lack of cooperation Iranian officials have demonstrated with 
respect' *o hostages held at the American Embassy, it Is believed that Iran 
would cooperate only to the limited extent that its own actions served to 
enhance Its propaganda exploitation objectives. 




AFGHANISTAN 



t ■ 



Based upon reported information, it is believed that Afghan officials would 
cooperate with the International Red Cross or other similar agency only if 
such action was first approved by the Soviet Union and then only to the 
extent that its cooperation could serve to further the exploitation objec- 
tives of the Soviet Union and/or Afghanistan. \ 



granted permission to interview political detainees af Rawalpinid and other 
penal facilities. The controlling factor appears to be whether the charges 
levied against an accused are political or criminal. Both organizations 
have been allowed to interview political prisoners- Political prisoners, 
who have subsequently been charged by government officials with the com- 
mission of criminal acts have been denied the above visitation rights. 
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SUBJECT: Damage Assessment - '.Operation RICE BOWL 

1. Purpose . To conduct a detailed analysis of the equipment and irifdrnTatU)n 
that v/as available at Desert Track One after U.S. forces departed the scene 
and make a damage assessment. 

2. Background . 

a. TAB A depicts the units left at Desert Track One that contained 
classified or possibly sensitive equipment/information. 

b. TAB B lists the individual units and addresses the likelihood of 
accessibility of classified or sensitive equipment, THis TAB also addresses 
helicopter #6 which remains in the desert, south of Desert Track One. All 
classified and sensitive information has been reported to have been removed 
from the helicopter. 

c. TAB C depicts only those" units v;hich contained classified information/ 
equipment or sensitive information that possibly could have been compromised. 

d. TAB D lists the documents and equipment which possibly were compro- 
mised and briefly states the damage assessed as a result. 

4 

t 

3« Discussion . The following is a damage assessment of those classified or 
sensitive documents/equipments' contained in TAB D; 

a/^)l]TF-79 CEOI iextracts consisting of pilot's personal knee board cards 
containing call sigfis, frequencies, types of radios, location of mission sites 
in Iran and identifies participating units such as SFOD-D and RangersT] 

^" . ^ ■:bt^K 

- No COMSEC damage has resulted from compromise of classified information 
because the need for security has been overtaken by events or, 
in the case of call sigrts, cddev/ords and frequencies, security can 

. be regained by changes. ■' - 

- Pol itically'^sensVCrveHs the identification of stations/Jncati^inv^n 
foreign countries, whic^w.1n JJ,*^.^; .bands of the Iranians*,- couldite^ied 
to allege cooperation^ by these countries with the United State*^ 

~- — . ■taj. aa .'i '^ 

Operational security has been seriously compromised because primary land- 
ing zones, staging bases, and other facilities needed to support the 
rescue operation have been identified. 
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b.. TACAIR. Information consisted of aircraft call signs and frequencies 
plus geographic coordinates .of refer^^ , ....^ • 

- Although no classification is noted on the document entitled 
"TACAIR INFORnATIOH" , compromise of this docu:nent is extremely 
damaging to national interests as it identifies the locatijpn^^^^.^_ 
geographical coordinates of numerous sites, (to include the wa r eho use7 j 
which the raiding .party was sdiedu1eJ~to utilize, and it fnBicates'^thfe 
possible intent to accomplish air raids by tactical aircraft'I) ' 

1 -* 
C.^CVW-8 Card of the Day. classified CONFIDENTIAL, details the call 
signs and frequencies in use by ships assigned to the U."'. for the period 
0400, 24 April 1980 to 0^00, 25 April 1980. Compromise of this document'Js 
not considered damaging to national security as the Infcrmation reflectec^is 
changed daily and thus was overtaken by events. j \ . 

d^CyNayigation Card, which details coordinates and navigational data for. 
the routepto Tehran and Manzariyelfjis considered classified.J The card contains 
no informirrion of a politically sensitive nature. Compromis"e of this item 
would not endanger national security or interests, 

e-l^T^he document identified as "Watch Schedule fjr Hideout Security" contains 
the guard watch schedule to be utilized by the team at the hideout location. 
Although the docii^ient is unclassified and contains no information of a politicaT 
sensitive natureAlf^does provide thef 



""on day 



f. document fSfff tied ''Codev/ords for^24 ^pW^ICia^^ 

_ay indicated* wKich could be used to"identify such things as Soviet "Si rcraft. 
>USAF aire ra:^~^ff33gbj ^ /^ q^o Q^i tries such as Sa u^l^rab ia, Iraq, India, and^ 
Pakis^a^This fnforniation is politically sensi M've asi^.tyj 1 nks the^aboye 
cbuntrrBs. althoiidh indirectly to the ODeration^^Vrsrr^" ' 
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2 



6 



The secure IFF .{Identification Friend or Foe) authentication equipment, • 
of which at least one piece of equipnent was compromised, is of niinir:al 
consequence. This equipment v/as comproirised many times in Southeast 
Asia. Acquisition of the key used in this operation would not--affect 
isecuri ty *of ■ past* or future ■•transmi scions; • ■ - ' -^r t:.:..<...'. -.-r--, • j:-.-^ 

Two unused "one-time" crypto pads were subject to compromise, but this is 
of no co nsequence becau^ ^j, ]tf]f^trY P^9 principle involved is unclassi- 

fied, am 




^'•'■^M^jiii^flUfe*^'^"^^ carried by all the 

helicoptery The security cdrnpromise is minimal because the codes can be easily 
changed. / 

4 (^) Summary. Dama 
Iranian hands,*" 




nd infomidtion probably now in 

is assessed as minimal. » 

1^. 



i 




TOP SECRET 

Unit 

C-130 



JdjHelicbpters 



DELTA FORCE 



4 



TOP SECRET 

27B16 









TAB i 






■ Classified or Sensit ive EQuiDnieht-/iSa^';.' - 

Unknown. Inventory is being taken, but 
because this aircraft was totally destroyed, 
no analysis of docuraents/equipraeAt is 
necessary. -a r . 

Secure Voice Communication Equipment 
/ - PARKHILL (Helicopter il only) "1/ 
/ - NESTOR ' 



.."BLUE BINDER" 

- EMERG LZs Location 




- - Tehran naps - r 
Call Signs/Frequencies 
TACAIR Information Sheet 
Mission Plans 

Communications Electronics Operating 
Instructions (Brevity Code) 

USS NIMITZ Frequency Codes 

Flight Route Maps 

Other Commo Equipment 

- Whiskey*3 

- PT-25 UHF - Unsecure radio 

- PSC-1 UHF - backpack radio 

- Motorola 350 - hand-held radio 

- PRC-90 - survival- radio 
Communication Equipment 

Special Equipnient/l.e., Sight visual^d^Jli:! 



LWeapons, 'i.e., ^ 
Inventory- is bei 



_ Weapons.^ 

- ^ , n and will be -J 

available in approximately one week. 





TAB C 




C-130 



•ilkeTihood of Accessi biiity ' of 
Classified cr 5.c<Pj;itive Eouip.T.ent 



None - destroyed by fire. 



Helo #3 




, ,-♦ • . ; ' 



fiorie - destroyed by fife^ 



i 



Helo ^6 



^* DELTA FORCE J 



None - crew removed classified data 
after force J landing. 



\^bably intact andjcces^iijjfi^ 



Unknown but assur.ption r.ade that sore 
• equipr.;ent left behind at desert site. 
Inventory of equipment lost will be 
available later. 



Unit 

{{Aboiit 12 hours) r 



(i; f (I.r(tactf)'-? 



/ 



TAO C 



CltiSLiriod or Sonsitivo DcUa 
...v- 5ecy re . y o.ixe , I q u i p:neri t . 



5 iJ-^'V^.v: 



- PARKIULL 

"BLUE BIh'OER" (contained' photographs) 

.. Call Signs/Frequencies . .*. 

Mission Plans 



"DIUE BINDER".* 

Call Signs/Freqyencies 

Mission Plans 



\ 



JVOELTA FORCE 



\ 



Unknown: Prelininary inventory indicates 
the loss of the fonowing coxrnLni cation 
^quipipent: (all unclassified). ' 



jtem 
^iVPRC-77 

AN/PRC-66 



Quani ty 
. 1 . 



' P5C:*V-(PrPtptype - 
r satellite terminal) 



PT-25 
AN/PRC-74 
AN/USC.3 
kOM8 



.3 
6 

1 



ASSESSED DAr^AGE 



.■ .-.if- 



- Secure Voice Equipment 

— PARKHILL 

— NESTOR 

• - "BLUE BINDER" 





- JTF-79 CEOI Extract 

- Brevity Codes 

- Route Books with Maps 

- CVW-8 "Card of the Day" 

- Call Sign Extracts 



Class if Ved 
Compromise 



Seripus^^^^j ^ 
(If g^vfetf ta t 

sdviasj;^'^ 



Minima] 
Minimal 

Minimal 

Minimal 
Minimal 
Minimal 
Minimal 



Sensitive 

N/A 
N/A 



i 

V 

Minimal"^ 



\ 

- Watch Schedule/Hideout 

m 

- USS NIMITZ Frequencies 

- TACAIR Info 



At' 



ft - Pilot Mission Briefing Notes 




Minimal 




TKE JOINT STAFF 



MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD: ..Jl C U Vttuyla >>4A^ V 



Info: 



1st sow! 

101st AV GP 



MG Secord 



A 



^ ,^0) Subject: Potent Charge U (Heavy tift Assault Training) 

•ft 

\ 



A 



C 



i^^relatf^a",.^"^''! '^°.P^'^f°"» specific SNOWBIRD (TS) 

NC to work closely with arnnn/^P!SWP*y Bragg^ 
eV4iie -T '^^^J . *^itn ground elements Cb develoo th»r 

Si^i?io^"f ^g%^=^friSoSI?l^"^- air%^fLu'5r 
Assets: 5 HH -53H, 2 H H-53C, 4 CH-47, 14 OH-60; 
Objectives of^j^m^ised training: 

Iga?n%l'lgo;5B^^K^«J||^,^^^^^^^^ -P^^lity for use' 

usinTgr"^::„VSn1?^^^e%^!la^?if^^^^^^ ^" — operations, 




mission. 



4. Rehearse the "last mile- portion of the assault 
Of ?rnnS?y1lrcelr P^cedures for the extraction 

f iOPSEC: The training at^^^M was cr,r^r\^^n^^c.A - 

ana develop.enre^;r:ise^ an,e1 ^Pot%„t'"c"L"g:^ 'lot'^^t'"^** 
"^^X""' '""^ tesTi;voL°S Veo 



0 cai □ nmmsB-ia^ 



CLASSIFIED 
DECLASSIFY 





,TQr ononaT 

Blackhawks, HH-53 Pavelow, and CH-47 CHINOOK, Helicopters. 
The test is designed to develop the capabilities of the 
_ UH-60/HH-53/CH-47's in a low intensity environment along the 

f lines of the RDF mission. 

Sequence of Events; 

1. A training meeting was held on 6 oct 1980. Delta briefed 
appropriate people on the ground plan which enables aircrews 
to evaluate how the helicopter forces would support the 
activity. Some criteria was set for the terminal training 
mission. No specific information was available. 

^^^^^-11 oct, the heav y Uft he licopters deployed to 
Wtttt^^ ^or training with|||||||^ A sample training 
schedule was established by the Rangers and helicopter 
forces (Atch 1 ) • 

PlJ^^^' ^^^^'^0. Oct, HH-53 crews received area orientation, range 
briefing, training sche dule, and flew ah orientation flight 
to the ■■■^■|(Atch 

4. On 11 Oct, the Rangers established their load plans and 
completed static load training (Atch 3). A problem was 
identified with the CH-47 internal tank configuration, f The 
101st was notified. Training was continued using the HH-53 
as the troop carrier. CH-47's flew" the profiles without 
troops for formation/assault training. In addition, selected 

( ' Rangers participated in rappelling and hoist training with 

the HH~53. 

5. On 12 Oct, the Rangers briefed the Op Elan for the 
following week. Aircrews attended the op plan briefing to 
familiarize themselves with the ground op order. 

(1$}6. On 13 Oct, combined assault training was begun. The 
schedule called for afternoon and night training which 
followed a specific profile. During the afternoon training, 
the crews flew five assault profiles. On the first assault, 
the Rangers deployed, set up their perimeters, check points, 
and security. They ran their ground plan then withdrew 
picking up passengers, accounting for personnel, and collapsing 
their defenses. The aircraft then egressed to a laager 
area, unloaded the assault troops, and debriefed the profile. 
The two lead aircraft took off with two CH-47s each and made 
three assault approaches and landings. When they returned, 
the dangers reconfigured the six HH-53s and perfomed^ 
another assault profile. The forces returned tolflB|Hb 
where the mission was debriefed. That evening tn^^Sirn.ng 
continued. The forces performed the same sequence of events 
at night. Average times record.ed from the time the helicopter 
sound could be identified until the assault force was on the 
ground was 60 seconds. The sound could be heard sooner than 
60 seconds but its location and identity could not be 
^ determined. Total time was about 1:20 to 1:40. 




* 7. On 14 Oct, the same training profile was used. By the 

_ end of training, the ^fengers had completed eight iterations 

of their ground plan; the HH-53 crews had flown eight 
assault profiles; the lead aircraft had flown 20 formation 
assaults? and the CH-47s had flown 12 formation assaults. 
Half were during daylight, half at night. 

8. The 15th of October was a no fly day so maintenance could 
\^ prepare the aircraft for the terminal mission. 

fO) 1^ a 16 hour terminal training mission was flown 

\ to assault positions at Camp Wilcox, A. P. Hill AAF. The Op 
Order is contained in Attachment 4. 

J' Summary of mission: 

Delta-plus assault force and SAR Force (Black) and Ranger 
security /extraction force (GOLD) deployed to MacKall aboard 
14 UH-60S and 6 HH-53s with 4 CH-47s in reserve carrying the 
CCT for use at A.P. Hill AAF. 

At MacKall, flight leads and ground commanders briefed; and 
aircrews briefed to clarify activities.. The aircraft were 
refueled. The helicopter forces departed for the objective 
area with the OH-60s in the lead on the 280nm route at' 
1900. 

/-"C; Enroute two HH-53s were disabled, one lost an engine and 

v.^v; was forced to land, and one had a chip light and make a 

precautionary landing. As planned, the troops were transferred 
to a CH-47 backup and continued the mission. The HH-53 with 
the chip light corrected the problem and returned home. 'The 
lead UH-60 lost its dbppler nav equipment and had to DR 
along the route and did not follow the preplanned course. 

At 2130, the Delta-plus forces aboard the OH-60s assault 
i flight landed at their objective (Atch 4). Simultaneously, 

the security /extraction force aboard the heavy lift assault 
force landed in their target area. The landing area was 
lighted as a precaution against striking wires and poles. 
All forces were delivered on time and on target. 

The assault forces deployed, established the security 
perimeter, protected the passengers, and loaded them for 
departure. 

The force then proceeded to A. P. Hill AAF to debrief and 
refuel. The forces then redeployed to their training 
bases. 

Objectives Attained * 

(u) ^* There is now a joint HH-53/CH-47 assault^capability 
capable of performing against SNOWBIRD tPSl^ targets. 



2. Ground and air units realize the complex problems of the 

V other force and the considerations for assault operations. 

3, Procedures were developed for aircraft substitution, 

V communications, assault landings, formation tactics, and 
terminal operations 



t?] 4. Training was conducted against LZs and obstacles that 
. closely simulated SNOWBIRD jjjferf targets. Missions were short 
40-60nm and training profiles covered all the mission 

of*^^i^^^o"*'^-^?^^"^^V^%".''"^°^^' enroute, assault, deployment 
of forces, withdrawal of forces, and egress. 

» ; 5.«Ranger DACO procediires have been effectively developed 
forces evaluated to precisely account for friendly 

terminal mission was exceedingly successful. Personnel 
V were well able to handle all the problems encountered, and 
adjust to last minute changes In the operation and short 
planning time. The crews have reached a skill level that 
can easily compensate and adjust to changes, problems, and 
emergencies. . r ^•»« 

7. As a special note, the CCT at jpurlburt responded with 
about t^ree hours notice to establish and control the FARRP 
at A. P. Hill AAP. Their response and performance is 
noteworthy. • 

Problems encountered: 

• 

^[j) ^' Planning and Coor dination was not timely, joint planning 
and cooraination meetings were not held until two days prior 
to the mission. Planning information was not disseminated 
to all component units. The Op Order was published the 
morning of the exercise and was not received by some units 
until after the exercise. 

rv) Recoromendation; It is imperative that , joinf missions be 
organized and planned far enough in advance to be safe, 
effective missions that yield the maximum training benefit. 
This is especially true if participating units are at 
different locations. Joint training should be managed and 
coordinated by Jtd not component units. This has been 
mentioned in several previous after action reports and 
worked well. during Potent Charge I.. The units should identify 
their particular and joint training objectives and include 
them in the intermediate and terminal training objectives. 
A coordinator or chairman who is overall manager/coordinator 
of the training should be appointed. He should have an Ops 
Staff to evaluate progress toward intermediate and terminal 
training objectives; and a planning staff, composed of 



representatives of the participating units, to be the central 

or?Mi2? tf^-K" -l!^ "^^^ planning staff is especially 

critical If the units are not co located. It is a JTD 

• ^fnfrMot^iH '° ^"f"? planning and training conducted 
by participating units is mutually beneficial to all. If 

^^IJt.T ^'"„"°* P-^epared to complete a mission properly, 
f?Snai?L of .H* "^"^^^"9 on the skill and p^lfes^ 

K^f^f i ''""^ poorly planned and poorly 

briefed missions. The crews are trained in the basic 

^he^havr^'^^'' "4^ "".^ ^^^^ '^•'""^h any missions but 
they have a tremendous advantage if there is a plan to 

Recommendation! Sequence of events for Joint training: 

Lilftl Ittt^^^^^.^^ operational requirement, identify the 
l^l^inli f^P^'^K-'" ^''^ training, and identify the 

terminal training objectives. 

('^^t^ainina^ohf^f '"*' ""J' Planners establish the intermediate 
tiS^^JS^mee^throbjectlvef 'raining 

("^fdv^;;L'%l5??if r^Tll''^ l^lilylrr^'^- requirementsf^na 

U)4. A terminal training mission should be identified at least 
72 hours prior to mission briefing time. 

- Areas surveyed by unit representatives 

- Routes established * * 

- logistic support established 

^^n;Hl!!^nh^JeK^2^u^5°"^^ be firmly established and an Op 
Order published before. 48 hours: 

- LZ/PZ/Holding areas 

- PARRP 

- Transload in/out 

- Sequence of events 

- CEOI 



5' 



7. Twelve hours prior to mission briefing the crews should 
f^] receive an extensive briefing with all parties present. If 
\ at separate locations, the briefing should be earlier and if 

possible given to all units by the same individual. 

/ X 8. Mission brief should be a formal briefing I AW JHTF 
\ procedural manual. This briefing should be face to face and 
include CCT procedures. 

These procedures should be utilized for every exercise. The 
larger the exercise, the more lead-time will be a factor in 
fiA P^oPf^^^Pjanning. Prior planning and proper coordination are 
.^v; absolutely necessary., The schedule will vary with the 

complexity of the mission, but the last elements in items 4 
through 8 should be closely adhered to; and if the schedule 
is not met, activities should be adjusted to allow for 
proper planning. Rushing into an exercise ill-prepared 
detracts from training and diminishes the value of terminal 
missions as a demonstration of the terminal training objectives 

2. Mission brief in<^sg The individual units had excellent 
briefings; but there was no joint briefing or face-to-face 

(u) ^'^^^^^"P, ^o'^ participating units. On the grass 30 mitbtes . 
V take-off is not the time to brief mission leads. 

When do they brief their crews? Compartment ilizat ion is 

good and the briefings should not be in intricate detail; 

but the sequence of events and the dynamic flow of the 

mission should be understood by all. 

Recommendations : Same as for the planning problem. 

3. Maintenance; The improved quality of maintenance is 
worth mentioning. All missions and aircraft scheduled 
took-off as scheduled. Every day six HH-53 and four CH-47 
n^®^^^*,^^^®^"-^®^- °" mission day, seven HH-53 and four 
CH-47 flew. Three missions were not completed as scheduled. 
Tefrlff? an aircraft incident, on 13 Oct when HH-53 995 
(SLICK) had a tail rotor strike while landing in the taager 
area. Two people were injured, a Pararescue Specialist and 
a «anger. The second and third occurred on the terminal 

c^f^^'^Sw "S:^^^ ^"^^ replaced by the 

spare HH-53H. The spare aircraft then had a main gear box 
chip light and, as a precaution, landed and transferred the 
rangers to a CH-47. the mission was completed. Of 64 HH-53 
sorties scheduled 61 were flown as briefed (95%) (Atch 5) 
This does not include 14 deployment sorties and 4 administra- 
tive sorties that were also flown as scheduled. The CH-47s 
flew all sorties as scheduled. There has been a significant 
effort by all units to improve the maintenance support. 
This effort should continue^ it is producing results. 
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Recommendation; We should minimize deployment requirements 
\ for the flying units. If we intend to use our flying 

resources m the near future, it is time to return these 
systems to their units to be kept in the best condition. 
When the aircraft are deployed away from home station, their 
condition deteriorates. It can take up to a week to recover 
from a deployment. We cannot afford to have aircraft away 
from home station in less than optimum condition if there is 
the possibility that they will be on alert for immediate 
deployment* 

4. Equipment problems ; 

^* CH-47 loa d capacity . A problem with the internal 
capacity of the CH-47 surfaced during the training. One 
mission of the CH-47 is to spare for the HH-53 in the 
assault mission. This is impossible with the internal 
tank configuration presently in use. There is very 
little room to load and carry the Ranger assault force 
into the objective and far less capacity than the HH-53 
5? °" additional passengers should problems arise in 

A;) Recommendation; The CH-47 should be configured to cLrry 
V 50+ personnel. Immediate modification of the internal 

«f^?3®"* ^® removal of sufficient tanks to allow 

tne CHr47 to carry the specified load. The time of 
removal should be decreased from 2-3 hours to 15-20 
minutes. 

(u) b. HH-53 gro ss weight limits . Still under study. The' 
^ capability is there, the problem is an administrative ( 



of who will accept responsibility if there .is a probl 



ive one 



em. 



f^J) 5. Navigation; Navigation problems could prove to be 
[ mission stoppers. If available, the capability of the Pave 
Low is indispensable in the barren terrain where towns, 
highways, and other prominent man-made features are missing. 
?u *f""inai mission, equipment problems caused the 

?hf^?^*'!?u''''n,^°w''®''^^^ °^ navigation. As a result, 
the Blackhawk flight was flying up to 5 miles to the right 
of course and slightly off on the control times. This is 
especially noteworthy since the navigation checkpoints were 
prominent points over towns and cities along the route. 

Recommendation; If the Pave Low aircraft are available, 
tney snould lead the assault flights on extensive navigation 

lUl IrfL ^' ^"r^"'^?^ the Pave Low to relinquish 

lead at the IIP were used during Poison Dart and were 

x??".®^^^^*"^^®- ^^^y involved leading the Blackhawk to the 
IIP turning on the final heading then braking off from the 
flight and having the Blackhawks proceed to the target. The 
Pave Low has the navigation capability to avoid using 
inhabited areas as checkpoints. 
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' ^ Ire'gif £i cu? F ^o*Pi^/'^ helicopter landing zones 

A are difficult to find .and present Op Sec problems. ^ 
^jjj^jjar^cenario will dictate the use of — " 



A 




impractical. ^^^^^^^^^w = 

^Reconjm|nd|tion= Find or build Lzs at Hurlburt, Campbell, 
iS^i^KFf^ ^ specifically used to simulate a 
^^^■■rsy finding or creating an LZ as large as a^^b 
■ "'^!?.°"'=t^»g t he surro unding trees "so they taplWff 

faeiMtv Sfi^^h°^ theHH^ The units needing t his type 
OM? if L^iiUlfc ! P'^actice with. Making aMmmm 

Iron. fateTflPite^^ '^-^^ ^" advantages: . conceSSiS^ 
fnrdst! observation, low exposure to public scrutiny, 

PUTDRE CONSIDERATIONS ; , 

,1 a. OPSEC - When deploying the helicopter resources 
■/ following precautions are 

recommended to counter the obvious surve 11 lance? 

U Deploy the H-S3 on an exercise to a remote location. 

C^S^af-*''*?,,-^!^"^^ ^^^^ location or fly them to a 
5l*„K? • ^^^inf C-5s atyHurlburt will give ag^ts 
. watching » week of warning'to prepare for a misIiSn! 

•ierSiL^oLliI!^*^^^v^° to^Hurlburt or a simulated 
exercise location to keep the weapon system visible. 

(U) b. ICS - Technical intelligence cannot be relied on to 
intl^Slrr,^**^ safety and security of our L2?s" Ou? ' 
s2ft^A T^' are obvious and require very little to 
orfv?™;» ™? •Motion, they have been identified in 
previous mission scenarios, it is imperative that ICS 
i ?«r^{*!™" or verify the LZ before the helicopter 

I forces are committed. The assault force is especlallv 

the ingress phase of the assluftr The one 
fftuatlon worse than starting out with zero surprisi is 

rfsTS!s%'^5uft!^\"- °- ^-ces - too f ^I^LTt^ 

("^ fh^^UrS??^' ^ "^^^ reiterate the recommendation in 
delrwse tSe?r^f^?■^ "^P^^^ the aircrafJ we 

If^he ai^alt S i-'^ ^"P'^'^t mission requirements. 
kBo? Lf„ ^» 2 t »>e deployed, the aircraft should be 
i?v! !^^r^'°^ adverse conditions i.e. dust, at places 
like Oro Grande, long depKynents, and extended flights. 

l^::^^';'^^"'^ Refueling Capabn<fy. jhe light weight 
^ hose/adapter system that can be used with the hIs! 

dump system will be a valuable sysffm in mulion LInlrlos 
that require extensive fuel planning and flying to fuel 
^"ihf'^J^* """^^^ to%efueli;iSther wuJd 

M airc^i"*"""* coi^leting a mission and losing 



^U^Fol low-Up Actions: 

The following debriefing items have been compiled to 
assist units m establishing and fulfilling equipniint and 

requirements. Acceptable comments should be 
P^oL'^urariiCa?? -PPlen.ent to the Ihtf 



Equipment related coimnents: 



?; In r^^u^^ necessity. The program 

are on hanS should be met soon."" Spare Engines 

are on hand for unnediate upgrade if necessary. 

. ldent?fTeS ^^ffZ^n f?***?!- * ^^'^"^ P^'^'^^^e should be 

- to^i vfJ 5^*-°7^^: package should include a 

'•■ D^ino hh! * ""fterials to make repairs in the field. 

?h« K*^"^"^"'; returned to service in 

the field bepause tb« CH-478 carried a reserve supply of 

fij] c. Fuzz burning chip detectors. There have been several 
l> instances where H-53«s have made precautiona^ landfngr 
^?,t"^ chip lights. The corrective actlli was 
shut down and clean off the chip detector plug. ThJ^fu-. 
burning plug could save time and maybe a mission. 

hj) d. IR lights - efforts should be made to expedite the 
««Jui8ition of the IR glass from LAS. It wari^dieated 
by the crews that the dimmer switches work well? 

that^wlr^^lLnM? equipment. There were several items 
«o,?f-q ff^K passenger related equipment that 

;:Sr"c^mforta^l%=:"'»'' operation, or mak. ?he%er,onnel 

M til ?hf^*°*^ "Jhf" should be a head set available 
^ 5*™ "'^'■^^ Of troop commander to 

tacilltate communications with the crew. Direct 
communications is^more. effident^than yelling and hand 

■'^ i^L^f'^^^J"'* " T*"* Rangers are issued ear plugs, but 
^ ca??Ld*'?^; «'"Pl««'3' «to. Extra ear plugl should 
. passengers. This Is especially important 

If passengers are going to be pi<dced up enroute The 
ellects^of lll'^' in-portant ?n decreLfSrthl* 
helllSter. ^ ^""^ 

V "ihi f^^f"^' straps - Running a tie down strap through 
a hani ^^'^ bulkheld provides 

• fw^w"" passengers to support themselves. 
Rangers with heavy packs need this type support durinq 
• Spr^SSel!" "^"^ ^ "Ititude, hi^h spHd alsau?? 
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r 0) (4) Air sick bags. Air sickness did not appear to be 
\ a problem. .There is the possibility that on extensive 

low level flight in turbulent conditions i.e. mountains, 

bad weather, etc., some will get sick. 

^U) (5) Plenty of water. 

fn\ f/ should deploy with helicopter units. The use of 
mi unmarked LZs is almost certain. CCT should be available 

to evaluate and establish proper LZs and con tro? when ' 

necessary. 





The ability to 

^-^r^i -^.^ — — - S a'^ viable ca pabiTTty^^ff?^^ 

especially valuableonlonqj^^^^n^^ where 
from MHHHBHHHH 

fnH^fi.r?® aitterence bSSSSn'ScSJSR^^fSraf t 

and Its lead or lo6ing it. 

Procedural related comments: 
\J) a. Departure 

n ) Mark the aircraft with a chalk number to enable 
the ground forces to easily identify their aircrirft 
If a spare is used, it should assume the positioiTand 
markings of the aircraft it replaces. Aircraft will 
from right to left for fingertip formations 
and clockwise for diamond formations. 

^?i-^^?^ts* ^ spare replaces a mission aircraft it 
Will pick up the passengers (and crew if necessary) 
and assume the mission aircrafts position. All the' 
crews and the on-board troop commanders should be made 
aware of any losses to coordinate activities and 
insure all are aware of changes and responsibilities. 

^^i w^f aircrew commander and troop commander should 
establish a load and showtime for the mission. The 
ground commander should be aware of the capabilities 

u V? aircraft and maximum load possible. This 
should be done during the planning phase. The troop 
commander must know what the weight limits will be so 
as not to make unrealistic demands. 

(4) Loading: 

(a) When passengers are loaded, they should move 
as far forward as possible and remain standing 
until everyone is on-loaded. Then they can sit 
down for takeoff. They should remain standing 
until cleared to sit Sown to enable last minute 
passengers to corae aboard. 

(b) Aircrew members should help guide people on 
board the aircraft. Many will not have NVGs nor 
will they be familiar with the H-53. To facilitate 
loading the cargo tie. down lights should be used. 



5. Armed troops should board the aircraft with their weapons 
cleared and muzzel down. They should keep the muzzel down 
during flight. All ammunition should be secured to keep 
loose shells from becoming a hazard. When offloading, 
weapons should be cleared with clip installed. Troops will 
chamber a round when off the aircraft. 

Assault: 

a. Approach: 

(1) Extensive pref light planning should be done to 
study the route to establish navigation check points, 
deceleration points, and visual clues to allow the 
assault force to properly fly the fastest assault 
possible,; keep dlrspeed changes oh final to a minimum, 
and have a smooth transition from assault run-in 

to landing. 

(2) IR lights should be tested prior to arrival at the 
LZ. 

<3) Communication Control Point (CCP) should be ^ 
established to insure precise coordination on the 
final phase of flight. The CCP should be prior to the 
IIP or before the point where the assault force 
transitions from enroute to assault formation. 

(4) During the final phase of the assault, both pilots 
should be on the controls in case one or the other is 
wounded. All protective gear should be used, flack' 
vests, armor seats, ballistic helmets, etc. 

(5) Passengers should be briefed to depart aircraft by 
a route that will avoid landing areas used by other 
aircraft. 

(6) DACO procedures. DACO personnel will indicate 
when all people are accounted for. The primary means 
of notification should be over interphone. When the 
crew is cleared, the flight leads should be notified. 
The flight leads will insure all members of his flight 
are ready prior to signaling for takeoff. Primary 
means of notification will be radio backed up with a 
visual signal. The signal for YES would be appropriate. 

(7) When personnel go to another aircraft because of 
loading, maintenance, or combat considerations, the 
transfer should be coordinated prior to the movement. 



^^■■■■^^IPynajor, USAF 

Special Ad^iatant, Helicopter Operations 
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SCHEDULE FOR ASSAULT TRAINING HEAVY LIFT 



^ ^ 9 Oct - Thursday - deploy to 




(U)10 Oct - Friday - HH-53 

0900 - Range briefing 

1000 - Rappell training with HH-53 

1200 - Load planning 

1430 - Orientation flight LZ 

A /A 11 Oct - Saturday - CH-47 arrive 

'f! ' ^545 - HH-53 orientation flight assault practice at 

t : - {\)\ 12 Oct - Sunday 
• ^ 1200 — orientation mission brief 

1500 - CH-47 orientation flight 
1400 - Ground Op Order Brief 

13 Oct - Monday 

1200 - Briefing all crewsAangers . 

1500 " Takeoff for day assault practice 

1/15 - Return debrief ^ 

1930 - Takeoff for night assault practice ' 

14 Oct - Tuesday 

1200 - Briefing all crews/Rangers 

1500 - Takeoff for day assault practice 

1700 - Return, debrief 

1930 - Takeoff for night assault practice 
^U) 15 Oct - MX Day 
C\i) 16 Oct - MSN Day 

^ 1300 - Brief ' 

1500 - TO 2130 T.O.T. 



Attachment 1 



TRAINING OBJECTIVES (STATIC LOAD TRAINING) 



1. LOADING: 

a. Seating plan 

b. Sequence 

c. Approaches 

d. Seat belts 

e. Weapons clear/antennas secured 

f . Bump plan 

g. Wounded/litter cases 

h. Vehicles 

i. Stowage 

2. ARMAMENT: 

a. Weapons 

b. Air/ground use 

c« Fir control/rules of engagement 

3. COMHDNICATIONS: . 

a. OHF/VHP/FM 

b. Range 

c. Intercom 

d. Location on A/C 

4. CAPABILITIES: 

a. Speed/Altitude/Range 
b* A/C load/Crew number 

5. AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL (LZ/^Z): 

a. Terminal Guidance 
b* Back-up signals 

c. LZ/PZ size and requisite characteristics 

d. LZ/PZ markings — 

e. Day/Nigl^t considerations 
£• Ground guides 

• SAFETY/EMERGENCY PiROCEDURES: . 

. a. Rotor dip • . 

b. Emergency exits 

c. Emergency gear - 1st Aid/Pire/Radio/Survival 

d. Crash positions 

e. *Creif vest accessories 

f. Shutdown of power/Emergency 

g* Blind spots (Pilots), Personnel Loading 



Attachment 3 



7. INFRA-RED CAPABILITIES: 

a. Internal lighting 

b. Light switchboards 

8. SEARCH AND AIR RESCUE (SHAR): 

a. First Aid 

b. Pirefighting 

c. .Communications 
a. ATC (limited) 

e. Security 

f . Pilot/SAAR LDR .coordination 

g. A/C destruction 

h. Tow/lift points 

i. Possible cut points interior & exterior 
3* Rappel 

k. Crew removal 

1. Rotor brake 

m. Emergency AC shutdown 

n- Emergency AA in event of crash 

9. CLASSIFIED BQUIPMBNT/DOCOHENT LOCATIONS: 

a. Document containers 

b. Equipment/Avionics 

c. Destruction requirements 

d. Priority of tasks 
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Attachment 3 




r 



A 




5, Command and Signal; 

a. Signal: Annex F (Communications /Electronics) 



U. Command: IF Cdr In UH-60 i?4 during Fllte; CP VIC Bldg AHB during 



.assault. VIC SE Corner of £Z COLD until extraction; in HH-53 § 

f II-: • . • v ■:■ . 



/-.Exfil. 



during 




GOL 



OFFICIAL 




G - Search and' " BescuelV'-r . J -^t^-T-^ * *" - •".'^1^- - ' • ■ 



DISTRIBUTION: 
As Required 





I. , ■ ■ » > -. ■ ■ Siryi j jlfgi' ^ Blj ;^ 



EXIT 




TO oPuiLb l*8l 



ANNEX D (SEQUENCE OF EVENTS) TO OPORD 1-81 



161400 

161400 

162045 

162115 

162130 

162300 

170130 

o/a 170230 
TBA 

NLT 170500 
u/a 170600 
o/a 170600 
ASAP 
171000 



Weather Decision 
AD VON Departs 

JH^ssemble at FLS 2, Ft Bragg 
TFjm^Depart FLS 2 

JTF fBH^^rshalls at Camp MackaXl AA^ , 
'^^^VHHIB^^P^^^ Mackall AAF 

JTF PASCHALL TOT Camp Wilcox, Ft. A. P. HIU (First H-Hour) 
[Incl 1 (Operations Schedule) to Annex 1, (Sequence of 
Events) to OPORD 1-81] 

Refuel/Critique f ' ' 

01 Camp Wilcox, Ft. A.P. Hllj' (Seconf H-Hour) 

Redeployment Operations 

rrive ftn igi Hj, Ft. 9ragg 

arrive Camp Mackall AAF (Refuel Stop) 
Depart Camp MacMl). AAF (To 
ADVON RetumB 




INCIDSURE 1 (OPERATIONS SCHEDULE) TO ANNEX D (SEQUENCE OF EVE^S) 
TO OPORD 1-81 



■ EVENT 

, 1'. Assault Force on the 
tiro und /Assault In Progress 

2. S of Hostages Extracted 
via held to Exfll Airfield 

3. All Forces Departing 
Coofiound. 

4. All Forces 

Closed in to STADIUM 

5. Compound Assault 
Force Extracted via 
HELO/Enroute to Exfil 
Airfield 

6. GOLD Element 
Extracted/Enroute 
to Exfil Airfield 



OPSKED 



TRANSMI TTED TO 
* tc 



Cdr 

ir to GOHJTF 




:o GOMJTF 



■ t 
J. 
•I 



3' 



CODE WORD 
SHOpUN r 

"23 CANARIES AIRBORNE" 



•- «. J» 

" . ■ ^ 



1: ( 



ROD^O 



"LIFT 0Z AIRBORNE'* 





copies 



Fort Bragg, NC 28307 
. October 1980 

ANNEX E (Service Support) to OPORP 1^81 

References: Map. Special; Series y834S, Fort A. P. HIU Firing Ranges, VA; 
i.', Edition 4-imAtC, 1;25,000 

Map, IPC G-2U-S, Edition 5 1:500,000 
Map, TPC G-21B-Sr- Edition 5 1:500,000 
Map, TPC G-21C-S, Edition 5 1:500,090 
Time Zone Used Throughout the Orders ZULU . * 

1. GENERAL ' : ' ■ f 



I 

Tfiis order provides £or cbt svc spt Co flH|H^^tear Fort A. P. Ulll. 
IMBHBB^s supported by Internal assets. Fort Lee, VA» Fort A. P. Hill. 
VA, and Camp MacKall, NC. ^ Supporting elements open on-call as per prior 
jHHHjjH^ S-3, coordination. 
^5)2. MATERIEL AND SEHVICES i ' 

a. Supply. ' 

(1) Class I. (Rations) 

(a) ^Hmmpmess ball hours for 16 Oct dinner meal 
changed to 1600-1645 hours. ^ 

(b) C-rations available upon request ^T^om'tttttKt S-4. 

(2) Class ll» (Individual clothing & equlpent) Priority to 
id^mH^ limited, selected items available to remainker ot task 

organization personnel* 



(" 



A 




IF 




-5 ^S'^€'#S^J^.j^?^^'^r;vrc. ia4C"- 



'it 



7 



• 4) 



. •J'.^^.^v.-^.-. i 




(Clas'sification) 
y^CANX £ (SVC SPX) CO OFORO 1-81 - HHHB^ 

(£) Drivers: from personnel in (a) above. 

(g) Load time: 161330Z. 

(h) Destination: Camp A. p. Hill. 



•1 



A 



(2) . In support o( TFm^^ssembly at FLS-2, 162045Z. 

(a) Number of' personnel: lOO"^ ^ 

(b) Cargo: hand carry. 

(c) Departure point; loading dock. 

(d) Departure time; 1621 ISZ* 

(e) Departure vehicles: 7 ea 

1 L-lOO, 4Vcon van with 25 ?AX 

2 W03, A^s-ton van with 25 PAX 

3 M-185, 44j-ton SP 





4 M-314. 4%-toii SF 

5 H-215, 9 PAX van, 9 PAX ' 
6^ Standby: 

#7, 9 PAX van 
M315, 4is-ton SP (Log) 
^^^(£) Drivers froa persbiinel In (a) above* S-4 responsible 
for driver of H-215 who will serve as guard, 
(g) Load time: 162015Z. 
... (h) Destination: FLS-2. 



(Classification) 
^ (ANX E (SVC SPT) to OPORD 1*81 'HjjH^ 

(3) In support of JTF Paschall, Cp MacKall AAF. 1621302. 

(a) Number of personnel: 2 to 4 ea 

(b) Cargo: hand carry, 

I 

(c) Departure point: loading dock. 

■» 

\ (d) Departure time: 162000Z, ETA; 162130Z. 

(e) Departure vehicles: 2 ea (S&T owned) 9 PAX van and 4Js-tbn. 

(f) Drivers: S&T 

(g) Load time: 161953Z. 

(h) Destination: Cp MacKall, 

c. Services. Individuals responsible for cleaning of individual 
equipment and turn-in of unserviceable iteas to re^pecclve unit, 

d. Maintenance. 

(1) Ground vehicle maintenance available at Fort Bragg; contact 
team will be made available upon request. ' 

(2) Aircraft maintenance is the responsibility qf JHXF, 
3. MEDICAL EVACUATION AND HOSPXTALIZAXXON ! ^ 

a. Qnergencles to be handled by nearest hospltalj pricjrlty to military 
hospital. Facilities enroute are as follows: 
(1) Military 

(a) Womack Army Hospital. Ft Bragg» NC, FM 40.60 VHF 150.425 

LL 396-0301 

(b) Kenner Army Hospital, Ft Lee, VA (Petersburg. VA) 
Motorola Model B1240, Freq 32.50 U.734-1516 " i 



A r ^'"^ '"^ °™«" 1-81 -M^^ 

Cc) Dewitt Amy Hospital Ft b.t V 

Oavldson Amy Alrfi.u 
""«29.4 LL-664-1938. °'° " "^'^ 

^2) Civilian Hospitals r 

(a) Moore County Hospital fPin«h 
MacKall) VHF 123 5 .or ^^inehurst. NC. vicinity of Camp 

- - r - « - 

(b) NC Memorial Hospital n. , . 

^' °"P«^ »C VHF 123 5 

(c) Duke Unvlerslty Medical C«,.. n 

W) M«ry Washington Hospital Fr«, . . ' t ' 

- A.P. Hiu, 373-4110. VA (vlcLt. 

c- General. Fort A P n ^ 

Clinic. 1, ,3 " * ^"^^^"^^ "^^^-^^^ a O.S. Anny ^ 

is not operational after 1630 hours .ally 
W^no-^ injuries to be handled bv ^ 
PERSONNEL '"'^""^^ ""^^ "epical personnel. • 

/Selected personnel to act a« m ' 
CO act as players TBA. 

"VIL - MILITARY COOPERATION • 
As directed by 

6. MISCELLANEOUS 




S-3.- • • 




COL. Sf 



CanmandinB 

OFFICIAL; * 



(|) ANNy^^C0MMUNlCATIONS--ELECT^^ Co OPORl) 1-81 



References: Map, Special; Series V834S, Fort A.P. Hill Firing Ranges, VA; 

■ Edition 4-DMATC, 1:25,000 
; Map, TPC G-21A-S, Edition 5 1:500,000 

Map, TPC G-21B-S, Edition 5 1:500,000 

Map, TPC G-21C-S, Edition 5 1:500,000 
Time Zone Used Throughout the Order; ZULU 



1. SITUATION: 

a. Enemy Forces: Enemy Bl capability to exploit a short term ope^tion are 
considered to be negUgible. Enemy equipment is compatible with U.S. equipment, 
therefore all FW, UHF, HF, SATCOM Radio circuits are subject to Intercept/ 
Jamming. USSR poises a serious intercept /Jamming problem to any U.S* effort, 

- ) b. Friendly Forces; — 

^0 (l)^m^ provides common Crypto keying material for] 
f and 101st Abn (Ambl). 

(2) OPORD 1-81. 
^^c. Attachments and Detachments': 
<1) Attachments, 1 PLT ofj 

(2) Detachments. 1 RTO supports ^^11^^^^^ with 2 PT 25/KY 65 's and 
associated equipment 14-17 Oct 80,.^-. . -"11:!.^ 




A 






( - 

il. Base Cunini Section: 

^ (I) Provide 1 NCO to support the with 2 1>T 2VKY 

14-17 Oct 80. 

A (2) Provide 2 NCO's with PRC 77/KY 38»s to '^"PP''''^^ ^^jj^ 

(3) llnstall. operate and maintain SATCOM communicationb lAW Appendix 1 
Equipment to be operational NLT 162200Z Oct 80. 
' (4) Provide 1 NCO witlT PRC 66 and PRT 250/Ky 68 to S-3 

Dpt o/a 161A00Z Oct 80. 
J^e. FWd Comm Section: 

(1) Provide 1 RTO with PRT 2S0/Ky 65 C^^HHhq 

(2) Provide 1 RTO with PRC 77/KY 38 to^Hf^ 
Provide 1 PRC 66 to MAJ Hli^H|P*NO toi 

^ . W Augments Base Comm Section as required. 

(5) Provide 1 RTO with PRT 250/Ky 65 to 
►) f. Maintenance Section: 

J\. Assists ^^gggfhMl lOlsc Abn (Ambl) In the maintenance of 

j C-E equipment. 

(2) Provides standby maintenance capability for all C-E equipment 
162000 until Bidexr * ^ - ' 

(1) Enters SATCOM net lAU Appendix I. 

^ (2) Enters MB^ nternal nets lAW Appendix 2. 

(3) Receipts for four KY 38*8 from j^^plpMSEC custodian. 
<4) Operates as Net Control Station/for H£U) CLT Net. 
(5) Equip 2 SAR Teams iflth 1 PRC 77 per team. 




th. Coordinating Instructions: 

(1) Comm Center Section provides service tol 
lOIst Abn (Ambl) and other designated units /personnel. 

(2) Radio 

(a) SATCOM (See Appendix 1) 



4 




■ (b) ^^^^^ternal Nets (See Appendix 2) 



(c) Air to Air Nets (See Appendix 3) 
(3) Visual Signals: 

— W — One w hite ota g eluater tnltlafce extraetlun Ciuui pi - linat^ ZZ 

— — Tw Q whit e st a r ol yct a ro - Bittroot from Altornatc EZ • 

f 

(d) One red star - wall will be blown in 30 seconds. 
[^(4) Emergency Communications: 

(a) Channel 3 °^|||||^^ 360' a Is designated as SAR frequency for 
E & E operations. 

(b) PANELS in the form of a^^^^^ymbol are designated as SAR Daylight 
ground to air comnunl cations for E & E Operations (Indicates request for extraction - 

' area is secure). 

(c) Bnergency Radios such aa the URC 10 or PRC 90 may be used for 
emergency ground to air communications* Frequencies used are international 
distress frequencies. 

(5) Crypto Material: 

(a) HJ Time tSOOZ Dally 

(b) Nestor - USKAK 8588C Day 5. Period 16 Oct till completion of 

exercise. 



(c) Parkhill - USKAT 2066A Day 5. Period 16 Oct till con,,>lcLion ol 
exercise. 



(d) KY-65 Settings; HF RAD 



ALL OTliEK 



, I^»^^LAY IN HF IN NON HF iN 

4. Service Support: Annex E 

5. Command and Signal: 

a. Signal. CEOI Item 2-fiJ ^^1^1!^^ effect. 

b. Comnand; per basic order 
Appendixes: 1. SATCOM 

2. fl^^Internal Nets 

3. Air to Air Nets 




:nternal nets 



A 




( 



r 



CH3 



U H60 



AIMMiMMX ? 





/ 
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ANNEX G, SEARCH AND RESCUE, TO OPORD 1-81 

ACTIONS OK PERSONNEL IN. DOWNED AIRCRAtT: 

a. Shut clown engines, fuel systeio and electrical system. 

b. Assemble all injured at the nose of the downed aircraft. 

c. Uninjured form local security in front of the aircraft. 
| , d. Remove all weapons and, sensitive material and secure. 

' ;f e. Each individual should, retain his personal gear. 

f. Attempt to zero all secure equipment and leave hood up as a signal 
to the SAR team that this has been accomplished. 

g. Maintain a fire watch Co the aircraft - does not catch fire. 

h. Set up IR scrobe for signal to SAR aircraft that LZ is clear ^ secure 

i. Be prepared to assist aid and litter teams. 

j. Pilot in charge of personnel until SAR arrives. 
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3. Follow On RecommendationT^"*^^^^^^^^^ ^ 



Recognizing that this was the first trans-global combat raid 
planned and launched by U.S. military forces, a comprehensive 
account of the intelligence support effort would be of great 
value as a case study for the education of future middle and 
senior level intelligence officers of all services who may 
be thrust into similiar situations in the future. Recommend 
that subsequent to the release of the hostages a chronological 
account of intelligence actions and situation estimates be 
prepared and commented on by each intelligence officer 
assigned to the task force and associated units, with the 
intent being to highlight the effective and suggest means to 
improve the ineffective* 




Lieutenant Colonel, USAF 



Post Script: 




^<;^ {^S) The key intelligence question from May 1980 through 
to January 1981 was, "Where are the hostages." Militant 
statements beginning shortly after the rescue attempt reported 
disfjersion of hostages to many locations throughout Iran. 



SECRET SENSITIVE 



A 



- Organization should be conventional and unconventional 

— Conventional 

. Organized, equipped and trained in conventional 
command structure (within CINC's structure) 

— Unconventional: , 




. Funding, personnelr equipment depot, maintenance, 
intelligence unconventional systems 

• Federation of talents/capabilities 

• Trusted agents in DOD units 

. Specialists who can think unconventionaly 
. Revolutionary /terrorists 
Federation of capabilities 

» 

— Capabilities located in COMUS, Europe and Pacific 
~ Tied together by conventional staffing underflBj^H 

Staffs 




JTF Commander Designated 

• Best located in llashington 




. Assigned or attached to OJCS 
- Plans^and capabilities reviewed periodically 



— by 0P8 Oeps 
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SPECIAL OPERATIONS 



What actions do we take now to be better prepared next time? 
- Define the mission for Special Ops Forces (What do you 
want it to do) i.e. : 

— Counterterrorism (International) 
' Internal Base Defense 

— Counterinsurgency 

Ik 

Noncombatant Emergency Evacuation 

— Conventional Force Support Roles 
Differentiate JTF & RDF Roles & Missions 

' Size & organize the force so it can be responsive to the 
mission without "Bureaucratic Red Tape" 

— Streamlined chain of command 

— Operational control direct to JCS Special Operations 
Staff 

— JCS/SOD Staff expanded to manage the force (permanently) 
Train the force together to practice various tactics 
necessary to support mission objectives 



— Rangers 

4*. A 




Marine recon unit 



— Mobile fuels 
-'•^ Communications 



VUlll lULIIIUU 




Helicopter force 
— ' ABCCC assets 

— SAC (Spec Ops KC-135) 

— MAC 

— Additional forces as 
required 

—Air Weather Service (AWS) 



" ^^^'9^^^ ^^^^ clearly defined support 

role and be responsive to mission support of JCS/JTF validated 
requi rements 

— Shorten intelligence gathering time 
Access to civilian resources and talent 

— Make it available when needed 

- Funding program set up for Special Operations that is 
responsive to short jiotlce requirements 

— Normal funding cycle unresponsive 

— No flexibility In contingency funding 

— Need equipment, logistic support et,al, items on short 
notice 

- Blue Ribbon Work Group of USAF/USMC USA Special Ops 
Background (experts) determine what helo is best for the 
mission and what equipment it should have 

— Must be In-flight refuelable 

— Capable of navigation under limited IFR conditions .-i;:: 
(dust)' " i?-^ - 

— Long range-heavy lift v. — - -rsir • 

— Can operate off ship/land ^ : ;^ 

— Total secure comm package air-to-air - air-to-ground 

— Can operate (taxi) off unprepared surface 

— Standard configuration of all aircraft 

— Air transportable and reassembled in 20 win l-'ifi&ly : - 

^7^^ fif^ Ui,^ 
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- Must have established and in-being organization within 
each Service dedicated to support CTjor Internal Base 
Defense (assuming a single Purple Suit unit is not formed) 

— Not a secondary mission 

— Train with CT counterparts 

— Institutionalize capability 

j. - Training of the force must be constantly supervised by JCS 
ir (JTF type) to ensure "emphasis on potential real world 
scenarios. (NOT ORI oriented) 

Reduce training time in which to be able to execute the 

mission Jtm"^"*^"^" 
- Organize command and control^ element of the force and have 
it train with the group permanently 

— Exercise CPX 

— Exercise communications in detail 

— ^ Conduct "What if Drills" certify our tactics as being 
sound 

* Restate role and mission of Unconventional Warfare Resident 
Coordination (UWRC) at various specified, unified, and 
component commands 

— Single point of contact for CT 

— Coordinates command activity with JTF 

— Trusted agent for JTF tasking 

— Must be specially selected and trained 
Command section acknowledged 

Deception actions of JTF and UWRC must be fully understood 
and appreciated and supported by CINCs. 




- Specialized equipment for these units continually under 
review and state of art hardware made available. 

— Right aircraft for job 

— • Necessary equipment onboard 

— State of the art updates provided 

— Direct tie-in to R&D efforts of general purpose force 
andfl^l^^^Bi 

• Special^ maintenance programs to keep aircraft in peak 
condition 

— Get AC-IaSs'and CH*53's under thel.'Big Safari" program 
or one similar 

Must have consistent depot level maintenance expertise 
readily available 
— " Depot attuned to mission of units and directs their 
support in serving those interests 
- Personnel Selection Systen established for Special Operations 
units that ensures high level of qualification 
I — Screen records 

— ' Conduct personnel interviews 

— Have try outs -« see what they can do 
'^'^ Conduct orientation flights 

— "Goldplate" to extent possible 

I — Retention program to hold on to expertise once trained 
OPSEC throughout planning is an absolute necessity. 
Think OPSEC before making any personnel or equipment 
movements 

— Do not raakeH^^^^Vplan too intricate to point where 
we foul up dur own system. 




- COMSEC observed on mission to maximum extent possible 

— Broken only under a given set of circumstances as 
published in the CEOI 

— Must also allow for judgemental decisions as to when 

the Break Radio Silence should other than pre-briefed 

mission planning circumstances be encountered. 

j - Employment of helicopters must' account for unforecast 
weather conditions 

— PINS/OMEGA/RADAR/FLIR run by a navigator - pilots just 
fly , 

...» * 

— MC*130 leads helicopters to target as added alternative 

— Helos also have navigators on all lead elements 

— Inflight refueling required *» go non-stop 
•^aint.^hemj of f<C-130^ aircraft requires standard airlift 

V 

v' ) appearance 

— Blacky paint makes movement of talon^aircraf t clandestfnely 
difficult 

— Paint all T al ono - standard airlift colors • retain infra" 
red low reflectivity textu re _ 

- Retain all blacked out operating techniques and improve 
hardware 

IRlandinj lights (separate panel) 
— ' IR^beacons runway lights 

— IR VASI 

— JR. inflight refuel lights 

— Air^to-alr TACAN improvements for bearing as well as 
DME 

— State of the art portable TACAN 




- Hold annual conferences of the CT force to ensure all 
commanders are updated on mission objectives and plans 

— Keep EUCOM, ALTCOM, REDCOM and PACOM in the loop and 
to date 

— Tailor the agenda so as to have each Service present 
its status and problems 

Appoint a JCS/SOD team to continually look for remote 
training sites 

— ■ Sterotyped training area OPSEC problem 

— Varied scenarios test flexibility of force 



A. 






^) « Conduct CT exercises under 

— Deploy overseas and assault an objective area 
' — Bring qp/erseas units to CONUS for training exercise 

— Work in training scenarios with Yl 
r^forces J 

- Use statisticians to compute probabilities of success anfi 
what weighted effort must be'applied to guarantee success 
(as near as possible) ' 

— Required helos launch to finish - 

— Required C-130S 

— Required ground force 

" U^^Hm^lp^ foreign locals intimately familiar with 
the objective area to help in detailed mission planning. 
Weather forecasters 

— Ex Air - Army -^;Navy personnel 

— Police • National/local/state 
Government dfficials, etc. 

^NRinvCininu 




* COMSJTF must have secure satellite comm with all his force 
elements 

System must have redundancy 

— Each element must be able to communicate with one 
another SECURE 

Aircraft within each element must be able to communicate 
secure 

— Net control ground stations must be in the loop 
•*tTape record the mfssion for documentary purposes 

— Rehearse use of this system during training 
- Helicopter Mobility Problem 

— No present heavy lift helo can be rapidly disassembled, 
i.e. , 20 minutes 

— Onloaded into C-141 or C-5 

— Airlifted 15,000 miles 

— ' Offloaded at remote operating base 

— Reassembled in 10'-'20 minutes 

— Launched with an assault force onboard against an 
objective area 

— R&D effort concentrate on developing this capability 

— Objective is to reduce time to get helo force into 
position ready to launch • avoid long range insertion 
mission If possible 

- KC-135's and ¥»L>ns must have modifications to enable 
intercom between tanker and reciver through the "boom" 
Can talk Inter aircraft without being detected by 
foreign COMSEC agents 



- Develop Refueling _^^£.^ci^ Interphone System for helos 

Same purpose as Special Ops C-130s 
• More in-flight refuelable C-130s must be added to ^IB^vT' 
inventory 

— Only six aircraft CT equipped 

— Need at least 6 more IFR aircraft 

— CONUS should possess required assets to do any mission 
without drawdown of overseas assets (OPSEC/training 
problem)'^ * ^ 

^^ACCS at Keesler should be ^^^Ji^^isoVi HurlbuTtV 

— Added source of IFR aircraft when needed 

— EC-130S can be modified to do either CT or ABCCC 
miss ion 

— Bad OPSEC problem when need arises to borrow 7 acCs 
aircraft to accomplish special ops mission 
►catartlrt^Ti 



so it can be - 
used in ^"^fE^^ic^pat t^^ ISHaaSj^ 

— Makes landing at VXmm^^^^ can be used up to 

point of touchdown ..... ... 

AC-13fl^ mount -Ptnr in left front wheel well 

"^*^^3g sh ould study possibility of similar location 

SwSlBg^fijjglll should be developed for the 
NC-^130 FLXR system 

— Used to mark^LZ * ' '^ 

— Used to. foark DZ 

Remotely controllea from NC«130 cockpit 




— Develop capability to use in Nl^^^atelb ou^ landinq 
final approach phase 

- All Special Operations aircraft should be equipped with 
normal navigation aids 

~ ADF, VOR, TACAN, XLS 

— Use hostile countij^' navaids when they are available 

- Rehearsals must include every aspect of the mission to be 
accompl ished 

Do not cut corners 

— Practice and train as you will fly the actual mission 

— Make all players as well as hardware play 

— Worst case each aspect of the mission 

— Plan for alternatives 

The mission must have redundancy and flexibility to 
succeed 

Above all more communications work at all echelons 

» ■ - . • 

— Ensure command element has capability ' to ascertain 
mission is in trouble and means to tak^ positive action 
to control the situation ' 



Questions for Interview on Intel 



1. When was TF J-2 shop formed? What was its initial mission? 

2. Describe evolution in size and mission. 

3. Describe interface with DIA. 




S^^^escribe interface with^^^^sCom. 

6. Describe how intelligen^^^^rements were formulated. 

7. Describe'Xsignificant intelligence events from 4/11/79 to 
4/24/80. iljsU. W^l'-^jUu44^*I^ n 

8. What were major intelligence ^oblems over this same 
period? 

9. As distinguished from intelligence requirements, what were 
major ops support requirements ^handled by J-2) ? Problems 
if any? 

0. Were there any aspects or practices in TF MO (such as • 
strictest adjierence to OPSEC) which acted as constraints in 
Intel arena? .- '^^liT''^'^' - ■ : . 

L. Viewed in retrospect, what might have been done in your 

arena of activity to make intelligence^support more effective? 




THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20301 



THE JOINT STAFF 



23 June 1980 



MEMORANDUM FOR LTG WILSON 



1. Formation of J-2/Mission: 
. 4 Nov 79 - Compound Taken 
. 5-6 Nov 79 - DIA Liaison to SOD Planning 
. 7 Nov 79 - Full Time 10 assigned from within SOD 




DIA, DMA 



^12 Nov 79 - SOD Planning Staff Designated as JTP 
igj^BjT 17 - Specific^PH^^^mmg^iaison 

^^^^ POC Identified 

. Mission; Support Planning and Execution of Rescue Operations. 
4pJ 2. Interface with National Intelligence Agencies: 

. Size of j-2 enlarged as requlremanta and force entities 
i were identified 

00 ^ -|^^Bs2 Known to J2 



- ISFOD-p S2 Known to J2 
* "I 

- ISOW DI Known to J2 
Interface with 

- DIA - Good and continuing 

- DMA - Excellent and continuing 




3. Formulation of Intelligence Requirements: 

. Most requirements formulated by j-2 anticipation 

- Field requirements received by message. Responses 
disseminated by message or hard copy/courier delivery 

- JTF requirements to national agencies - face to face, 
! jsecure phone, classified message. Replies usually by 
: message or hard copy, occasionally secure phone 



4. Significant Intelligence Events: 

r ' 



- 19/20 Nov 79: 13 Hostages released 

- 27 Nov: Militants claim Embassy mined 




1 Six TO CltdxeM. Doc's 




- 14 F«bj iUlitaati^aacry Secret Government plan to release 
hostages 

- 20 Feb: Khomeini praises militants and urges them to hold 
compound and hostages 

- 22 Feb: Khomeini announces fate of hostages lies w/Parliament 

- 8 Mar: Scheduled transfer of hostages to government not 
aeconpliahed . . \. 

-26 Mars Beheati favors putting hostages on trial - said 
majority of IRC agnee' 




- 6 Apr: iRc refers matter of hostages to Khomeini, Khomeini 
decides hostages should remain under control of militants 
^J) - 7 Apr: USG breaks relations w/Iran, President warns of military 




- 17 Apr: USG announces additional sanctions against Iran, 
President announces next step might be military action 

- 21 Apr: Clashes between leftists and Islamic fundamentalists 
occurred at Tehran University 

- 25 Apr: White House axmounced US launched rescue operation 
on 24 April but recalled the force short of execution 



5. Major Intelligence Problems r 




6. Operation Support: >^ 

- All requests for foreign data 

- All photo and MC£G auppbrt r.r 

- OFSEC and Security guidance 

" Weather data - foreign and domttstic 




s!3iiiifa 




7, Detrimental Aspects and Practices: 

- Limited coordination with, DOS 

- Independent 
6 . Recommendations : 

- Train more 10 in the congalementary use of various Intelli' 
gence disciplines 

- Have a viable DOD Bumint Program 

- Have a coordinated OOD/DOS program 
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OTTHZYUW YOHODS 0025 0172143-MORN--YEKDOH, 

Zny mhorn 

ZkZK 00 SG'A DE 

0 172140Z JAN 80 ZYH 

Fm AFSSO USAFE//CAT// 

To ssd eucom ecj-3 cat 

SsO RMAIN • / 

Zen //322 AUD// [/ 

ImFO jcs 





ReFS: 




kFORN EYES ONLY 
1# USEUC0M2 RADMPACKER, 

RHEIN-MAIN f/K/t^^ 

_ 322 ALDI B/G SMITH 

MCi30 EXECUTE ORDER (U3 frT-" 

A. " USEUCOM 121435Z JAN 80 Mt^) NO T TO 

B, JCS 170131Z JAN 80 Wr/-Hf^mOT TO 
• . C, USEUCOM i70746Z JAN 80 tT*/++f.3(?)W0T TQ 

i'.cotwwn this is an execute order for conducting 
Uni lateral mci30 orientation and tactical training 

Ik jHMMi0<-22 JAN 80« THIS ORDER IS EFFECTIVE 
UpOnTeCEIPT. thi s MESSAG E PASSED SEPARATELY TOI 

USAFE FORWARD 
2.(S) CTS/Nr) MISSION* 
HItK aircrews and SEL 
Tn include an INTEL OFFICER AND A SOCCT TEAM MEMBER 





WILL SELF DEPLOY A 
SUPPORT PERSONNEL 



DETACHMENT OF MC130 



- Page 2 T n r n r-r rr r t Nn rnrrri' Pi'f^ ^-mn y 

J^)To EGYPT FOR UNILATERAL AREA ORIENTATIOM 
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A 



And tactical training to enhance UNI^CAPABILITY, 
3.(^) (TG/ftf ^ COMMAND AND COnTRQLJ ■iMHC130 DETACHMENT 
HILL REMAIN UNDER THE OPERATIONAL COMMAND OF USClNCEURi 
And UNDER OPERATIONAL CONTROL OF CINCUSAFE; 
4 7^^-T-& ytTg±^ CONCEPT OF OPERATIONS! 

A. HH'MClSe DETACHMENT WILL SElF-DEPLOY WITH ONLY 

Essential support personnel and equipment to 

Support tactical operations in austere conditions .for a period of two 
Days. MC130 will deploy and redeploy using the 
Route and callsign of a conventional 'mac C130, 
deploy, employ and redeploy ops will be conducted 
so as topresent the lowest possible visibility, 

B. HHPiC:30 OETACHMEl^T WILL CONDUCT LOW LEVEL 

Terrain folIowing ops only on gp^APPRov'Eo routes. 
Training bundle//ttb and hsllaoST/ para drops 
And assa ult lan d i ng zone ops will be conducted 
Only at «H^^^afld. passive ech signal 

iNTERPRETATION^fBTHORIZED. 

C. schedule of EVENTS! 
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CI) 



VIA PREARRJ^NGED 




EU TERRAIN FOLLOWING 



200500Z JAN 80 DEPT 

routing' and special procedures. 

(2) 201230z jan 80. arrive 

(3) 210s00z*12o0z jan 60« day low l 
Profile and training bundle drop and assault 

Landings. ^ .^^^ , 

c4) 2u230z-1730z jan 80. day/nlght low level terrain 
Following profile ano training bundle drop ano assault 
Landings. 

(5) 220l00z-«fl00z jan 80, night low level terrain following 
Profile and training bundle drop and assault 
Landings. 

220930z jan 80 depart 




VIA 



iwEST And 



VESJ ENHANCE UNIT CAPABILITIES THROUGH 



UNIT ORIENTATION AND TACTICAL TRAINING IN THE 
£. PARTICIPATING UNlTSl 

(1) USAFE ^_ ^ 

(2) USAFE FO^ARD^B p\ ^ 



^DET 



AREA, 



PAGE 4 T-e^S C C U C T WHHW-bVLJi ONLT 
(4} 322 ALD 
F. UNIT TASKING! 



CI) 



CDR USAFE FORWARD ■|mXLL SUPPORT MC130 OPS AS 




Pi 



PAGE 

Required. , ^ *Mf. 

{c\ c2) cor ibbpibadet cdr will support ano 

Conduct ops as oire'cted/requireo. be 

Prepared to conduct other operations as hay 

be directed. 322aud/mace will provid e mclsb maintenance 
Support personnel as requested bv wKtT^^ 

PREPARED TO provide AIRLIFT FOR ADDITIONAL 

Maintenance support as required. 

5 (u)w /hr3 rules of engagement! prescribed 

Unprotected HCisa peacetime procedures will apply, 

6, (l')«*/++«- REPORTSI USAFE FORWARD COR WILL 

Report to usafe cat i * 

A, SITREP DAILY A/0 2400Z TO ARRIVE HQ USAPE NLT 0100Z NEXT DAY, 

B, MC130 TRAINING EVENTS ACCOMPLISHED 

C, PROBLEM AREAS. AS REQUIRED 

7, (C)tWtrf-) COORDINATION INSTRUCTIONS! 



Pace 5 t Qr i s c r t f t iw^eattiEXESzimtY 

A. J^BHeT CDR WILL COORDINATE MISSION ROUTE# 



PARA DRQPsTaNO OEPARTUREi ARRIVAL AND TURNING POINT r; 

Times with ohc IBMI^safe liaison officer nlt f^^ ti 



46 hps prior to "day OF MISSION, 

B. MISSION FLIGHT PLANS WILL BE FILED WITH 



^I^S^mf ALCON THROUGH USAFE CAT FOR PUPOSES OF MISSION 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
8yC>t»/NPt- COHMUNlCATIONSt 

^ a7 CDR^J|i|i<lLL MAINTAIN HF MONITOR FROM 
^RhEIN main omnW DEPLOYMENT AND REDEPLOYMENT 
OPS FOR RECALL OR DIVERT INSTRUCTIONS. ^^^^ ^ ^ 
ft. JCSE DEPLOYED COMMUNICATIONSTEAM AT'VHHpr U ^ • 

^■pwill provide backup hf/ssb monitoring / 
service for the mc-138 during deployment/ 
redeployment operations for recall or divert 
Instructions. jcse will use callsign assigned 

From AFKAl-l BLOCK 1018, LINE 9 AND MC-130 

Hill use mission number c/s uma 1840-47, 
Frequencies to be monitored are eiea khz 
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Primary and isbqs khz secondary, all transmissions 
will be unsecure volcei upper-sioe-bano 

"°^^C. HC130 WILL OEPLaV WITH FULL COMBAT COMMUNICATIONS 
CAPABILITY TO INCLUDE KY-28 SECURE VOICE ANO MODE 4 




S/F EQUIPMENT. 

D. HF TRANSMISSIONS FROM WADI KENA WILL BE lAW REF C, 
9, PUBLIC AFFAlRSa PUBLIC RELEASE OF INFORMATION 
ABOUT THIS OPERATION IS NOT AUTHORIZED. PUBLIC 
And NEWS QUERIES CONCERNING THIS OPERATIONS SHOULD 
Be ACCEPTED AND FORWARDED TO USAFE CAT. 
iB. m/t*H-fc)SECURITYI 

A. POINT AND OTHER PHYSICAL SECU RITY REQUIRE MENTS 
WILL BY PROVIDED BY U.S. PERSONNEL AT fHUHVH^ ■ 

B. CONDUCT MC13e OPS lAW COMBAT TAlON 
SECURITY CLASSIFICATION GUIDE. NO FOREIGN GOVT 
DISCLOSURES* BRIEFINGS OR STATIC DISPLAYS ARE AUTHORIZED, 

C. ACCOMPLISHED WITH STRICT NEED TO KNOW AND 
MINIMUM NECESSARY DI SCLOSURE" CRITERIA , . 

REVW 17 JAN 2Q10 
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PTrprrPTTOTa MANAGEIAENT; IRA» 



l^J^^Purpose. This plan ou.UnesJ|^^ for e.plo>x,e.t 
of psychoT^flHTl operations (PSVOP, present 
appropriate n,easures in |"VPort interests of the United 

crisis in Iran on terms favoraoie ^ 

States. 

2. (U) Situation. 

ai.);^Militant Iranian terrorist have sei^ 
in TehrafT. Their actions have genery j;^!^, although 

govern.T,ental and '^?l^f^°"|„^|°^^at s^e individuais in these 

-4. 4-« Iranian terrorist action, the 

b. (u) subsequent to the iran actions are of concern 
USSR 3*^lhanistan T .^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ „ ^„ 

^he'urand ^ost ^t^Ir non-Soviet/Warsaw. Pact countries. 

^ effects of us actions against Iran are 

c. (U) The Po^^^t^^i.^f^r Iriends and other nations of the 
of great concern to our Allies, Jtrienas a 

world. 

3. (U) Assumptions * 
of WiUns-heid^ah-Ir^ are the 

Khomeini is screened by his 
hMi^ Inforrnatxon cgWe^ intelligence sei?^a 

Sftv^^sors ,i*hp.'are .kept ^.nf^ed »y ^ 
^d by piiblic coinmercial medxa. \ 



!8r¥^ authorize release 
..Thomeini and/or the 



ice 



I& .citizens have acc^^ 



lftlj(jLjTin,y1>h< 

t Tjubiic mi 




(S) Tar get .Groups 
a.(l^}t^) . Pjfaaary.- 

(2) Groups 'that^njjiflufnce AyatSnarWibteini 

(3) Ayatollah Khomeini 

b X^) 1^ " Secondary: ,. 

(2) Nations of . t^j^aMid^^ 

(3) Other nations of the^wQ^Ag classified By: 

Declassified ON: ^/+^ A. 
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5. (b; Ol'. y-'Ct ives 

a. ^) Convince priiriary croups that Irzin is n.ore directly and 
•seriously threatened by the USSR than by the US, and that the US 
citizens should be released now. 

b. ^) Reduce the support within Iran for the militant 
terrorists , 

c. ^) Convince those who advise the Ayatollah Khoineini that 
Iran cannot defend itself acainst modern military forces and that 
use of US military force is likely only if US citizens are harmed. 

d. Ls) Preserve operations , security and the element of 
surprise for rescue or retaliatory actions. 

e. Enhance foreign respect for DS in the long term, 
and gain the degree possible of understanding for the US use 
of force should it prove necessary. 

6. (U) Perceptions (See Tab A). 

7. (U) Concept. 



a. Is) General . Perceptions to be conveyed to the target 
groups and specific actions desired from each target will be 
clearly defined. Measures to evoke desired perceptions will be 
identified. Multiple measures will be employed in a mutually 
supportive manner. Some measures will be totally overt in nature, 
others will be designed so they will become known over time, 

and some perceptions will be induced through non-public channels. 

b. (U) Organization . 

(1) (s) Planning . A small group of p ei ^p tion management 
planners drawn from DOD, OJCS, the ^^^vices vgMp|||j||||^ther concemec 
government departments and agencies will identity as clearly as 
possible the specific target groups that can influence the 
Ayatollah Khomeini, the Revolutionary Council, and the terrorists 
holding the US citizens. They will refine the perceptions to be 
conveyed to exert influence on the target groups, and plan a series 
of actions to evoke the desired perceptions. 

fo) 

(2) fC) Decision to Execute . The National Security 
Council will approve perception management plans and will direct 
execution • 

(3) (s) Supervision of Planned Actions . A fla g or 
general officer from the OJCS and a senior official f/t/fj/llr^^'^^ 

coordinate execution and evaluation of approved actions > and will 
report results to the National Security Council. The planning group 
will act as staff to these individuals. As necessary and dictated by 
operational security and compartmented access requirements, other 
working groups may be required to execute the overt aspects of 
perception management plans. 
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^* f'c >•-;!: u r es to be exuniriOd . (iJot all inclusive) 

(1) R adio broadcasts . Facilities include Armed 
Forces Radio and Television Service (AFRTS) , Voice of /iinerica (VOA) 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty (RFE/RL) , clandestine radios (if. 
available) and military PSYOP radios (if proximate sea or land 
basing is possible) . Radio propaganda broadcasts, particularly 
military PSYOP broadcasts, vould present an overt demonstration of 
US psychological resolve. 

(2) Radio Communication Transmissions , Transmission 
and/or intrusion on radio communication treguencies used by Iran for 
the delivery oi specific messages; US high frequency (HF) 
transmissions designed for intercept by Iranian SIGINT facilities, 

(3) Leaflets . May be delivered by hand, mailed to 

y individuals in Iran, drop ped from aircraft, used to wrap, or inserted 
in, material being sHippea to iran, i^and delivered to the proximity 
of Iranian embassies, etc. 

(4) J2) Letter Writing Campaigns .^ Letters sent to 
selected Iranian individuals; content white, gray or black 
propaganda. 

(5) CSl Person-to-Person Contacts . Attaches, diplomatic 
contacts, business contacts, intelligence liaison, others; used 
for controlled "leaks," rumor campaigns, etc. 

(6) CSl Expatriate Iranians in US and other nations . 
Organize and mobilize sympathetic groups, convey material by 
rumor, press release, etc. 



(7) isr^ Military Demonstration of Capabilities . Flyovers, 
y electronic interference and jamming of radios and radar, simulated 

operations using communications deception to pointedly portray 
Iranian vulnerabilities, and operations using flares, chaff and 
multiple aircraft. 

(8) \Audio Cassettes . Production and dissemination 
of audio cassettes carrying messages by opposition religious and 
political figures. 

(9) {») Sea-float Operations , Use of float techniques to 
deliver messages to population centers along the Persian Gulf. 

(10) ^ Actions by Other Nations , Cooperative statements 
by Allied and friendly nations. Induced actions and statements by 
Soviet/Warsaw Pact nations. 

(11) jCet) Double Agents . (if available) 

(12) |S) Covert Actions . (if feasible) 




DRAFT 
TAB A 

PERCEPTIONS: POTENTIAL THEMES 

1. jg) Terrorists holding US citizens have objectives that serve 
their own self-interest. 

- Iiinks to non-Iranian terrorist groups 

- Links to communist elements 

- Enhancement of personal power 

^ Hardship, unemployment and anarchy in Iran partly due to 
their acts* 

- Irrational to expect US 'and other nations to concede to 
threats* 

2, iSj US is united in seeking release of US citizens* Host 
of the world commtmity supports this position. 

- US government responds to the will of the people. 

- Thousands of US citizens are directly and adversely affected 
because of terrorist actions (families of servicemen 30-40,000, etc) 

- Nations are duty bound to protect their citizens. 

- US has learned patience and the need to deal with foreign 
nations with respect for their national beliefs and traditions 
through experience* 

- US does not desire to use military force against Iran, nor 
to retaliate if US citizens released unharmed. Force will be used 
if US citizens harmed* 

* UN resolutions, statements by national leaders* 

Rescue of prisoners deemed impractical* 

3* US desires peaceful relations with other nations* 

- Many ethnic groups in US society, ineguites exist, 
evolution of more equitable outlook* 

- Religious tolerance 

- Recognition of limits of military power* 

- Working through UN and in consultation with allies* 

- Htunanitarian actions by the US (Orphanages adopted by 
ships. Army civic action (Korea, Germany, etc) Air Force mercy 
missions (Turkey, Iran, etc)). 



- r.cspc.:-- :cr trc'£itieE iine? lawful behavior. 

4. The Soviet Union threatens Iran 

- Treaty permitting Soviet intervention in Iran, 

- Brezhnev doctrine. 

- Soviet actions against Afganistan (also earlier actions 
against East Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia). 

- Soviet use of proxy force (Angola, Ethiopia, Korean War, 
Vietnam/Laos/Cambodia, Afganistan, Yemen)-. 

— Isolation of Iran 

■■j-j^ 

— Historical threat froxn norths Russians, Hongols. 

— Soviet repression of religious groups, fear of 
uprisings. -r ■ 

— Soviet gradual assumption full control (liberator/ 
protector, takeover of police and military, execution of moderate 
leaders assumption of police state powers) ; imposition of 
comrouniist rule dependent on military force. 

5. Civil War brings death, destruction ,\^nd risk of Soviet 

intervention • .- . 

- Disputes among religious and ethnic groups (cite 
historical examples) • . \ . 

- Indicate specific targets that if destroyed by civil 
war, would bring great suffering to the full, nation (these 
should be targets the US can destroy easily)..^ \ 

- Cite Cambodia and Laos, use of poison gas, starvation^ 
loss of doctors, collectivization of fams, etc). \ 

6. Iran's military posture deteriorating (for Iranian military 

and political leaders) . 

- Lack of spare parts and maintenance 

- Desertions • 

- Loss of leadership 

- Balance of sea and air power 

ly - Demonstrations of US air superiority without Inflicting 

damage. 
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J- "TkObU-OtfiNG EXECUTE «SG IS RETRANSMITTED FOR YOUR INFORMATION, 
. ME3SA3E.\'AS -TRANSMITTED AT 2S1S15Z MAR S0 

-■:^-:>?^^Si~-^^-^^T:--"-- ... • - ■ • 

- U CtS7 THIS--I3 AN EXECUTE ORDER BY AUTHORITY AND DIRECTION 
-..OF, THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. , . ,v 

^ (0) ^ / ' 4 - 

E. Ct30 MISSION /EXECUTION: 

■ -. i ^ (U) ' ■ ' ■ 

: A. MISS 10^ IS AS OUTLINED IN JC3 262236Z P>AE 1960. 

B. ifer IJEPLOY ONE FULTON EQUIPPED i-jC-lo0 AIRCRAFT AKD 



... J, 
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*• A hhll II M I I III III 'I'^^HI^BPl ' AP.RIVE BETWEEN 1?3£Z AND 
16O0Z ON ■■MHWATtCOND ;'.C-lo2 AND QUALIFIED C] 

SHOULD dE PREPARED TO DEPLOY Of3 51 ^'iAKCH l>oS TO ARRIVE 

BEJ'niZEti IpS uZ an d 16o0Z. THIS AlKCRAFI ILL EE oACKUP 'SlIPPuRI 
FOR THE 

C. 
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D. C>3T COunD I NATION iK^JlhUCTlJN : 
CD lAHo^l DAIE^ 



ill Uv^ii ^V ^'^i TIiM 

JO IXECUiE i _ 

, i'iljSlON wILL ^E .jELAY.ED UMIL 

;Ji:*Tl^^^: UNLE3ST-^LrFE'- Or-DEATH .NECESSITY FCRCE'3 bPEFfAYlNj^ iT 





C::.) (S) DUFiATIQN OF OPERATION 
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PAot 3 nUiilZJC 01357 ISB? SECRET 

Co:(^)a^noE.' aircraft will havi no HEiXAP protection. 

• USE OF Oi^OkBD ELECTRONIC COUKTERWEASUHES EQUlPriEKT 13 
PERMITTED FOR AIRCRAFT DEFENSE* 

3. (U) ADMINISTRATION AND LOGISTICS: 

A. fiOVEMENT OF MATERIALS WILL BE BY UNIT AIRCRAFT. 

B. «1?7 PUBLIC; AFFAIRS GUIDANCE. PUBLIC RELEASE OF 
INFORiYjAT ION, REGARDINiT THIS OPERATION IS NOT, REPEAT NOT, 
AUTHOR I ZED . V 

C. CX^ ALL_^H£PORTS jWU^I VIA SECURE MEANS. 
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I4EM0RANDUH FOR THE CHAIRMAN, JOINT CH^IEFS OF STAFF 

Subject: Risk Assessment . . ^ WSSmcmWraBiroos 

b. Memorandum, JCS/J3 to CJCS, E¥IE?^ ^ 

I 22 Jan 80 mmmis] 

1 . iJPJ^Ti BACKGROUND ; ; • . ^ . ^^^''M^^^^ 

a. Re'ference ALPHA requestec 



Reference: a. Memorandum, CJCS to 

19 Jan 80 






MC-130 operations I V V - V --^^K^iai^S'^^ 
b. Reference BRAVO provided CJCS With a 'status report 
on actions to 'date, a detailed lise of information 

requirements 

a list of special equipment risq^ hrV^^imBsaaxy 
Of projected actions. 
2. ixsy Purpose of this memorandumi 





a. To provide CJCS with a risk .assesattent 





b . The probability of being oe 

is assessed as being low if due consideration's given to 
avoiding known population centers f~q^^^a^^^ntS Bii6. 
radar search areas. 




The neareat^opulation center Is a small 

v'^?©?'^.': -7:.. 

village located in ojiejuiij e£ 25 road miles southwest. 

c./The probability of detection during th( 



is also considered low.^ 





4 miles o££ the AJ eAgAT^r oad ^ "12 miles from" the nearest 





i>-F jCirU CHIEf 5 ur STAFF / ..^^ 



^><-^>>-' 24 January 1930 
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!-5E!'OrA>;DU!-5 FOR THE CKAIH-'IAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
teubjecr: Add endum toll Jan Memo, 



Reference: . Memorandum, C^CS to qci (CM489) , 19 Jan 80 
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1. Background : As stated in 2^Jaj^jjemo, !!G Cast 
conducted a follow-on discussion at4^H^|mp on 23 Jan 80. 

The following elements of the task force were represented: 

a. planners 

Mi 

c. nc/130 

d . Commo 

e. Delta 

f . Pagers 

g. Helicopters 

h. Combat Control 

2. i^sT The discussions covered the foriowing major 
points : 

a. We are looking for an alternate landing/rendezvous 
site because of our concern over possible discovery/ 
mission compromise at Nain, Military, We realize we 
are sacrificing some safety offered by landing on a 
runway (Nain) but wish to weigh increased "operational 

' security" against the risk involved in making a road 
or desert landing. 

b. What are the operational requirements of a road 
or desert landing? 

(1) Road: We reviewed photography of some 
possible stretches of road east of Nain that 



□ ?ICL Jf^^^m^^i^^^^^L Classifi 



0' 



offer sor.e possibility. Operators believe it is 
necessary to have either a 10,000' straight segr.ent or 
5,000* with a suitable taxi-off /turn around area. They 
prefer 75* width but could accept less if shoulders are 
good. Weight bearing capacity ir.ust be sufficient 
to support 6/MC-130S at 14 5,000 lbs. There should be 
no night time surface traffic. 

(2) Desert: VThile no specific area was studied, the 
basic requirements were established and passed to the 
photo interpreters for an ar ea search. If a suitable 
area is identified flH^^BBb ^'as deternined that 
accurate evaluation of weight-bearing capacity is 
critical. Making these evaluations and then testing 
their accuracy will become part of an exercise plan. 
V7e will also te^st various means* of identifying/marking 
the landing zone with such items as radar reflectors, 
remotely activated beanbag lights, heat abjsorbative 
materials for FLIR and portable TACAN. As an alternate 
to remote activation, we discussed parachute insertion 
of combat control persomi^l to activate the systems or 
mark the^landing area. [Attendant to this discussion 

evaluated the req uirement^ for di spatching a DOD 
representative 




the presence of a USAF combat 
^ntroller would 'enhance this capability; and, more 
importantly, provide the JTF with a mission member 
familiar enough- with the landing zone to parachute in 
and activate the markinq devices. Finallv. we identified 
the requirement fo: 
to assure accuracy 





It was agreed 

thcit "l'f"'the missibh personnel were uninjiureS and could move 
south, we could attempt recovery with the RH-53. If the 
personnel cannot do this, the MC-130 STAR System would be 
used. A detailed plan will be developed and submitted for 
final approval. 



d. Tasking: The discussion finished with the identifi 
and assigning of tasks which would help prepare for a 
mission: 




(j) (1) Acquire moon, wind, and weather charts||||||^^nd JTF) 
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To) (2) Test and refine field marking devices (l6elta, 
^ Conibat Controller and MC-130) . 

($) (3) Reco mir.end ations on use of DOD representative 
^ ( JTF and tKtkmm^ 



^3) (4) SAR Plan (JTF an 
(U){S) Photography (JTF). 



JAMES B, VAUGHT 
MG USA 
Coimnander, JTF 

















^^^^ax^ SAR Support rJ^HPI 
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to be the 

CO&St)^^ ■- _TT?;*- .,i t -t J!" ~sv-aRs»..' -"jwj •■-■•rtwraF^ 
JP^ — •.v'v^ '* ■■ '^^^^ 

3r^||i9T An evaluation** of available rescue aircrr^" ^--^ 
craft capable of effecting rescue along the entin 
is the MC-130, 



4« CT^) If military SAR support is to be providq{3,|^econiinend that USCINCEURl 
be tasked to provide necessary support* f ^ 



5. 




only 



Recommend the attached message be approved for release. 




aper on Military )5AR Support ^ 
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OPLAN; ^AR FOR RECOVERY OF CREW"F5t3M IRftj 

Concept of Operations: The blue line (see attachment) 

is the 




In the event 
a rescue mission can be launched to pick up 
the crew. The primary means for recovery would be a RH-53D 
helicopter from the USS Nimitz. This helicopter has a 300 NM 
mission radius from the coast-in point (assumption - launch ship 
within 50 NM off coast) . This mission would require that the 

move to a pickup point within the 
red arc (300 MM) shown on the attachment. 

Alternate means of rescue would be by HC-130 using a Fulton 
Rig. The MC-130 would be able, to make a picki^ anywhere along 
theJ^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B This alternative would probably 




require pre-positioning 6f a MC->130 and refueling aircraft for the 
recovery mission. 

Communications: Th<^^ 

Rescue information to include 
pickup coordinate^ would be relayed to USS Nimitz f ros|^^| - „ 
for RH-53D helicopters. 




If alternate method used, the HC-130 



would require a 




ith the Search and 



Rescue (SAR) aircraft. Additionally, flares, strobe lights and visual 
panels will be carried. Call signs and codewords will be assigned. 



Attachment: Hap of Southern Iran 



( 

SUM"/'.HY 



r^cht RH-53's departed ini'ITZ as :?.ission ready aircraft. - 
'* a-'*-craft were prooerly maintained and the pilots v.'ere satisfiec 
'-a- the aircraft were ready for the nission. During the mission, 
^wn%^rcraft becane unflyable as a result of unpredictable conpo- 
n^n- -^a^- lures. Helo 1=6 landed short- with indications of an impend- 
Vna^ain rotor blade failure, and helo =2 experienced a secondary 
hydraulic system failure. Helo ^5 returned to the aircraft carrier 
b-cause of a failed heading indicator and inoperative TACAN which, 
due to the extreme environmental conditions, did not permit 
continued flight to the refueling area. Since only five flyable 
aircraft arrived at the refueling 'area, the mission was aborted. 

2 Based on the information provided by the flight crews, the 
factor having the greatest impact on all aspects of the mission was 
the sandstorm encountered enroute to the refueling area. The 
severity and duration of this unforecasted sandstorm was in itseil 
a criterion for aborting a mission that required visual conditions 
enroute. Visual conditions did not exist for over three hours of 
the route. Flight conditions were described by all the aircraft 
commanders as the worst they have ever experienced and a phenomenon, 
they had never encountered before.- They all reported frequent 
entry into unusual attitudes with airspeeds varying between zero 
and 140 KIAS. Continuous maneuvering was required to avoid 
mountainous terrain. The entire flight reference problem in 
this environment was compounded' by the night vision goggles and the 
desire to maintain formation, or at least to maintain sight of each 
other. This was a crucial requirement in order to provide an 
organic rescue capability. 

2 Helo #5 experienced the same environmental conditions that 
piaaued the helos that successfully reached the refueling area. . 
However, the impact was more severe, since this aircraft was flying 
with a failed heading indicator,, no TACAN, and AFCS problems. The 
Dilot of helo #5 reached a point .where . he could proceed no further 
under the existing conditions, and elected to return to the carrier. 
The Pilot of this aircraft has not yet returned and was not debriefed. 
Unfortunately this aircraft was carrying all of the available spare 
'parts for the group. 

4 If the weather had been VMC, helo #6 still probably would 
have encountered a failed rotor blade and would have been left in 
the desert. Helo #2 still probably would have experienced a second- 
ary hydraulic system failure and continued to the refueling site. 
Of qreatest significance, if the weather had been VHC, #5 probably 
would have flown to and located the refueling site. The spare 
narts carried by S5 which included a- hydraulic pump, would have 
made helo #2 flyable. This would have resulted in a total of seven 
flyable helos, one more than required to continue the mission. 
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OPERATIOr:AL SUMMARY 




<t^ix mission helos were deployed by C^S t 

"^"^then flown to the USS KITTY HAWK 28 November 




nd were 




eployment for a possible minesweeping nission.* 



'- NIMITZ deployed from the Mediterranean on 4 Jan to relieve KITTY 
HAVJK in the Indian Ocean. Two additional RH-53DS were placed 
,!on NIMITZ. 

- Eight helos were the- nuxjber required* to insure six for 
launch. Six was the mission requirement at that. time. 

- High priority support for these helos and their 
maintenance .crews.jwas provided by usin^ ajpe^ code 

^ assocTat^djwl th,,jDgerat^^ 

- Normal ^5^u£r!§t'&ss ' '0^^r^.tin^^j^^^^^^^^^} is '•jf^^pOO 
pounds'. ^3AVAIRSYSC0M was requ&st^;::tftJiro yj,d^^ 

ity fSr a speci^JL.lifct jaission and^a,wa^i^^ Uugtffls 
was granted. 

- • The requirement for an eight? helo launch was decided last week 

based on new mission planning, added equipment, and 
increasing temperatures along- the" ijiss ion route. 

- The severe sandstorm was not forecast. It caused navigation 
problems and pilot disorientation in all helos. 

- The crew of helo number 5 apparently became disoriented in the 
sandstorm due to flight and navigational equipment failures and 
returned to NIMITZ. It is no^ed .that this information was not 
obtained first hand from the aircraft conmander. This helo 
had the spare parts on board. The helo flight leader stated 
■that if number five had arrived at the refueling site, his crews 
could have provided seven mission capable helos at that point. 



TR A I r J I M G S U:- • M A H Y 



Experienced H-53 pilots and aircrev^nen v;erG selected and " 
provided with extensive training for this mission. 

Initially, training was conducted to perfect functional 
techniques such as high E' unlighted zone land ings , use 
of night vision goggles, long range DR navigationv^and 
night refueling in landing zones. 

Seven najor training exercises were conducted by the JTF 
.'which included complete rehearsals of all JTF components 
associated with the mission. 

At mission time, the helo crews were highly trained, 
motivated, and totally confident in their ability to complete 
the mission. 



( 
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HAINTEH/^tJCE SUMMARY 

All mission related and safety of flight aircraft systens 
were full mission capable at the tine of launch. 

Management of supply support and the maintenance effort aboard 
the HIMITZ was considered to be excellent, in view of the 
constraints required by the mission. There were no significant 
or unusual supply/maintenance problems encountered by ^HM-16 
other than normal H-53 discrepancies. 

HM-16 was provided a 90 day pack-up kit, in addition to the 
normal 30 day pack-up kit. Dedicated^^civilian technical 
representatives, were on-board throughpa't the preparation and 
execution phases of the niission to sdpport all aircraft systems. 

Maintenance/material histories of each aircraft do not indicate 
an unsatisfactory reliability or maintainability trend. There- 
fore, any correlation with the reported problems encountered 
on the mission cannot be made. 

Following is a summary of the^,,mechanicai problems encountered by 
the helos enroute to the refueli'hg area: 

Helo #1 - No problems, ' " , . 

Helo #2 - 2nd stage hydr.aulic pump failure two hours after take 
off. Helo continued to the landing zone (LZ). 

*- . . ^ - 

Helo #3 - 1st stage hydraulic quantity low upon landing at the 
LZ. This was not an abort discrepancy. 

Helo #4 - No problems* 

Helo #5 - Returned to NIMIT2 with failed heading indicator, 
no TACAN, and AFCS .problems. 

Helo #6 - Cockpit indication of possible impending rotor blade 
failure was visually confirmed upon landing in dry 
desert salt lake. In addition, the 2nd stage 
hydraulic pressure reduced to zero (causes unknown). 

Helo #7 - No significant problems encountered. ' 

Helo #8 - Intermediate gear box chip-light early in flight. No 
abort. Historically, helo transmissions produce 
chip-lights from metal filings and gear tooth break-in 
following installation. 



The dedication and determination of the flight crews and all 
shipboard personnel involved with the supply/maintenance effort was 
reported to be outstanding. 
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CI^ROrJOLOGY OF EVENTS 



follovnng chronology of events was derived from the 
rief of the helo pilots who participated in thehosta 
cue mission: 



A. Period between flight crew arrival aboard 
NIMITZ and departure on nission (Arrived 
19 Apr and departed 24 Apr). 

• - All flight. crews except one had a familiari- 
zation ride aboard an RH-53 the first night 
aboard HIMITZ. 

- On the second night five flight crews flew 
as crew of the helos they would fly on the 
mission. Three other crews flew the third 
night. 

— One helo which had not flown for 100 days 
flew a 30-40 minute flight. 

— All aircraft N^ere down for painting on 22 
April . : \ . . 

- Aircraft had not been flown on an extended 
flight profile. Crews considered the short 
marriage with the new helos and minimum 
number of flights less than optimum. 

^ .. . ^ i 

- All aircraft- were given a final turnup after 
painting and all discrepancies were repaired. 

— Hangar deck firefighting foam/water 
washdown was accidently activated. Four 
helos were affected but quickly received 
a fresh water .wasl^dpwn and were turned up 
with no discrepancies. 

— - No major discrepancies resulted and 
it is considered that the incident 
was not a factor. 

- Opinion of the pilots: 

— Helos were in excellent condition mechanically. 

— All discrepancies were corrected and 
written off. 

B. Period between departure of RH-53s from NIMIT2 

and arrival in refueling area. 
« 

- All helos were up and ready on 24 April. 

— Lift off occurred at 1506Z, 

— 46,500 lbs gross weight. 



Just noi( of first turn point, he^^ crews 
encountered a severe sand storm. 

• --^ Upon' -eritering- the storm: y-^:-^ 

.r3,4,5,7 continued on through. 

#1 and 2 made 180 degree turn and came out. 

rl""and 2 "landed and regrouped ; 

Pilots thought all helos would 

return to VFR conditions. However, 
when it became apparent the others 
had continued on, #1 and 2 lifted 
off. and continued mission. 

#8 continued mission as a single unit. 

Helos at times climbed to 9000' and were still 
not on top of sand storm. 

* ■ * 

Enroute weather . severely, deteriorated .after 

first turn and helos,. entered the sand storm. Crew 

members could not s6e.%ny ground references. 

V 

— Vertigo was common among all crews. Unusual 
attitude recoveries were common. 

— High outside air temperatures were encountered. 

— 1 -- * - _ _. null ^ f 



and watched lead helo, and gave pilot iflvi'na 
ftrcraf t headlngua nd^ajif^^ I 

— Crewraembers^ 

— At one point, heiofi' descended to 25* to get 
bearings and could notl break out. 



Helo pilots caught glimpses of C-130 proceeding 
to refueling point** , • 

Had to continue once past half way point because of 
fuel considerations. 

— Crews knew fuel was available at refueling 
point. 

Helos were in sandstorm* three hours. 

— i3 and 4 split up about 100 miles out because 
of inability to stay in wing position. 



( 




— While awaiting j3eci£ion,^heio .S3 struck C-130. 
■ • ; • F i*r eb ai l""'r es u i tet 



Ammunition exploded. ' 

■ ■*' ■■ ■ " '■- - r. 

Secondary explosion caused damage to 

helos parked ,in vicinity. 

■• ■ "'V'-V *. • {ji--. ^^ Ir'^-U-' = *• 

#4 received windshield damage, 

#1 main fuel cell split open. 

#2 damage jianknown but pilot heard helo 
being hit by objects. 

- C-130 's were approaching critical fuel state. 



— Decision made to abandon helos and board 

C-130S. "x:;." . 



. . .. --TT Some, classified, material left behind...... 

— Helo crewmemoe^s boarded C*130s and departed 
area, ' \V ~ ; 




Enroute ^^^^^ 

- Muster taken and alljbelo^cr^^ were 
accounted £or# - *r;;;'^i^RiL^^^^^^^^igr^-^'^ 

- Second nuste'r t^*e^and j^^^^^^^n i t ia 
muster. -"• ^'-^^^^s^ 




Sand stora aa^or^j^^^ 



#5 turned back^becabsejrf^tostrjg^nt discrepan* 
cies - could h yfaiai&^pKiSjS^ in VFR : 

cond i tion 'ii ^^ ^-r 



Sands torn ckused :delays/^j«dldiisru^^^ timing. 




- Because o£ : loosersandT^elosrvould have had 



to make a rolling take of £ .on jthe road 



High temperatures lin^areatalso ,iiiade take off 

difficult. ■■.":.cf:-^ 
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' (EXT) fiCCORBIHG TO fl PARS NEHS flGEHCY REPORT? THE COfiRfiHBER 
OF TKE 77TH fiRHY IIVISION IN KHORRSftN. HHO IS IN CHfiRGE OF THE 
OPERflTIOHS IN ROBflT-E KHflNj NEAR TftBftS. ftNJ HHO IS NOH IN THftT flREfl. 
TOBfiY IN fl TELEPHONE CONTftCT HITH THE PARS NEHS flGENCY SfllD: 

' YESTERBflYi ftNOTKER CHfiRREl BOJY OF ONE OF THE flIiERICfiN 
IK^fiSERS HAS BISCOUEREI INSISE ONE. OF THE DESTROYED RKERICflN 
PLANES AND HAS TRANSFERRED TO TEHRAN. THE COHNANDER OF 
THE 77TH ARHY IIUISION OF KHORftSAN ADDED: ALSOi ONE OF THE ARERICflH 
HELICOPTERS NHICH HAS LANDED IN THIS AREA HAS TAKEN TO TEHRAN 
YESTERDAY AFTER THE NECESSARY REPAIRS HERE HADE. 

2 SAY lifilZ TC/CH 
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ANNEX B (INTELLIGENCE) TO JTF OPLAN 1-80 (OPERATION RICE BOVfiL) 



1. MISSION. BACKGROUND. AND CONCEPT OF INTELLIGENCE 

OPERATIONS . 

a. Mission. To collect, analyze, produce, and 

disseminate accurate and timely intelligence information 
in support of operational forces assigned to rescue those 
hosfcages held in or near the American Embassy and Ministry 
of Foreign Af fairs i Tehran , Iran. 

b^^Sfil Background . Intelligaace operations are structured 
and conducted to support the CJCS, COMJTF^^his staff, and 
operational components of the rescue force. These components 
include Special Forces Operational Detacnment - Delta; 

Wing (USAP); and Helicopter Element (Provisional) - a Joint 
Marine Corps - Navy task organization. 

(1) {^^T The JTF was established by verbal order of 
the CJCS on 12 November 1979. Intelligence support planning 
commenced immediately utilizing the working spaces of 

the Special Operations Division, J-3. A Joint Planning Staff 
had been involved in preliminary assessment of the Iranian 
hostage situation since .7 November 1979, and members of this 
staff provided the' cadre for the RICE BOWL headquarters element 

(2) ^k) Initially, analytic and collection activities 
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relied heavily on the in-being DIA Iran Task Force located 
in the National Military Intelligence Center. TheAjran 
Task Force had^^bogt Aft producing a daily intelligence 
summary in Working Paper format on 5 November 1979. 
This summary, specifically designed for the use of the 
JCS J-S, was distributed through DIA (DB) channels. 
As the composition and concept of operations of the 
JTP took form, J-2 developed its own daily intelligence 
summary for use within the staff and by component 
consumers . Secure communications links - both voice 
and 'teletype - were employed to dissemifiate intelligence 
information. The J-2 summary was based on an "Independent 
analysis of intelligence products and raw data provided 
by a variety^ of national assets. 




JCSE openedH^^^W secure links to the "fianger. Fixed-wing, 

and Helicopter elements. This net served to expand 
intelligence support to operational components and reduced 
the necessity for courier services. On 1^ November 1979, 

JTF published its first intelligence summary specifically 
keyed to the .operational mission. 

(^) In planning for intelligence support^ the 
f 

J-2 developed a broad list of required information and 



products. This list provided a framework for refinement 
and expansion over time and included increasingly specific 
data on the area of operations, civilian population, 
political situation, regular and irregular enemy forces, 
areas of critical concern, terrain and weather, and information 
on the hostages and their captors. See paragraph 3 (Activities) 
below and Appendix 1 (EEI) to this Annex for substantive 
details. 

(5) From the outset, JTF has used the DIA Iran Task 

Force and the DIA JCS Support Element (JSI) as primary 
points of contact for tasking wihin DOD and external 
liaison. Through this mechanism, a working relationship 
VAas been established with other intelligence agencies/organ- 



izations includinc 



.......M^'^' — 



These relationships 
evolved into a pattern of direct support arrangements based 
on /.read- in* of a limited number of personnel external 
to the RICE BOWL staff. 

(6) ntel USAF/AFIS Soviet Awareness Task Force, Boiling 
AFB, VA, provided area background information on the Soviet 
Union and linguistic support in specialized situations. 

cji^ ^oncept of Intelligence Operations. it^ COMJTF manages 
all intelligence related activities for RICE BOWL through 
JTF J-2. Tasking, analysis, and dissemination is centralized. 
Collection and production are decentralized. COMJTF is 
supported by the full range of national intelligence assets 
available to the Department of Defense and cooperating 
departments and agencies of the United States Government. 
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2. (.U) SITUATION 



a 



•General Situation. 



li)/Ofl 4 NOVEMBER 1979 MEMBERS OF AV IRANIAK STUDENT GROUP 
SWARMED ON TO THE US EMBASSY COMPOUND IN TEHRAN, TOOK THE EMBASSY 
EMPLOYEES HOSTAGE AND: STATED THEY WOULD HOLD THE EMPLOYEES HOSTAGE 
UNTIL THE US6 RETURNED THE SHAH TO IRAN FOR TRIAL. THE TAKE-OVER 
WAS ACCOMPLISHED WITHOUT BLOODSHED. APPROXIMATELY 62 AMCITS AND AN 
UNDETERMINED NUMBER OF IRANIAN AND 3RD COUNTRY CITIZENS WERE INITIALLY 
HELD. SHORTLY AFTER THE TAKE-OVER, THE IRANIAN PERSONNEL WERE 
RELEASED. ON 19 NOVEMBER THE STUDENTS" BEGAN TO RELEASE SELECTED 
HOSTAGES* LARGELY NON-WHITE AMCIT MALES, AMCIT FEMALES AND 3RD 
COUNTRY NATIONALS. THE REMAINING AMERICAN HOSTAGES INCLUDEilTWO WOMEN 
AND 48->r MALES. THE "STUDENTS7 REMAIN ADAMAffT IN THEIR DEMANDS FOR 
THE RETURN OF THE SHAH AND WITH THE CONCURRENCE OF AYATOLLAH KHOMEINI 
AND THE IRAN GOVERNMENT (REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL) HAVE REFUSED 
TO HONOR THE INJUNCTION OF THE WORLD COURT TO RELEASE THE HOSTAGES 
AND JRETURN THE EMBASSY TO AMERICAN CONTROL. 

^^.IN^blTIONjBOTH THE GOVERNMENT AND THE "STUDENTS" HAVE STATED- THEY 
PL'AN to jut the REMAINING HOSTAGES ON TRIAL FOR "ESPIONAGE. ALTHOUGH 
ri?r^Br&*SrUDENrS"TrnJSE^^ AND IN THIS REPORT 

m 





b. Characteristics of the Area.^ EMBASSY COMPOUKD IS 

LOCATED IN CENTRAL TEHRAN (UT« 39 S-WV-3835 1 8/ /GEOGRAPHIC 4230N/5 J25E) • 
THE COMPOUND AREA CONSISTS OF 27 ACRES OF FLAT TERRAIN SHAPED IN 
BASICALLY A RECTANGLE PATTERN RUNNING NORTH/SOUTH. THE COMPOUND IS 
BOUNDED ON THE SOUTH BY TAKHT-E-JAMSHID BLVD VHICH IS A MAJOR EAST/ 
WEST THOROUGHFARE; ON THE EAST BY ROOSEVELT STREET, (A RELATIVELY 
BUSY NORTH/SOUTH ROAO)| ON THE VEST BY AMERICA AVENUE AND THE NORTH 
BY ARDALAN STREET. THE MAIN BUILDING (CHANCERY) RUNS EAST/VEST AND 
FORMS THE BASE LINE REFERENCE POINT. THE CHANCERY FACES ON TAKHT- 
E-JANSHID BLVD. THE COMPOUND CAN BE DIVIDED INTO FOUR GENERAL AREAS, 
GROUPED AROUND TVO PLAYING FIH-DS LOCATED IN THE CENTER OF THE 
COMPOUND. THE CHANCERY AND MOTOR POOL AREA ARE TO THE SOUTH. THE 
WAREHOUSE, TEMPORARY, APARTMENTS AND SUPPLY AREA ARE TO THE NORTH. THE 
COMMISSARY, CONSULATE STAFF COTTAGES AND OLD POLICE QUARTERS ARE TO THE 
VEST. THE AMBASSADOR*S AND D CM RESIDENCES ARE .LOCATED IN THE EASTERN 
HALF OF THE COMPOUND VHICH IS FORESTED VITH HIGH TRUNXED PINE 
TREES, THE NOTHVEST SEGMENT OF THE EMBASSY COMPOUND ABUTTS AN IRANIAN 
ARMY DEPOT. THE COHIPOUND IS SURROUNDED BY A SERIES OF VALLS AND FENCES 
VHICH RESTRICT INTERIOR VISIBILITY F:R0«*THE SURROUNDING STREETS. 
STREET AND BUILDING LIGHTS ARE LOCAT^D^ THROUGHOUT THE COMPOUND AND 
SURROUNDING^ AREAS BUT MANY ARE HOT FUNCTIONING. 

(D^^THE COMPOUND IS LOCATED IN DOWNTOWN TEHRAN IN THE MIDST OF 
A MIXED BUSINESS AND RESIDENTIAL AREA, VITH RELATIVELY EASY ROAD 
ACCESS FROM THE NORTH AND EASTwj/SEVERAL HIGH BUILDINGS IN THE AREA 
PROVIDE GOOD VANTAGE POINTS FOR/ VIEWING THE INTERIOR OF THE COMPOUND. 
A MAJOR SPORTS COMPLEX WITH LARGE STADIUM AND SEVERAL PLAYING FIELDS 
IS LOCATED NORTHEAST OF^tTHE -COMPOUND DIAGONALLY ACROSS ROOSEVELT ■ "^T 
avenue; A TARGE PARKING XbT^fS ALSO LOCATED EAST OF THE COMPOUND 
ON ROOSEVELT, MIDWAY^ BEfV^EN 1^ AND TASHT-E-JAMSHID BLVD. 



(2) Y THE BUILDINGS FACING THE COMPOUND ON THE SOUTH CTAKHT-E- 
JAMSKIDKARE MOSTLY OFFICE BUILDINGS VITH SOME RESIDENTS. ON THE 
VEST SIDE THE PRINCIPAL STRUCTURES APPEAR TO BE FOUR SMALL BUT 
AFFLUENT PROFESSIONAL OFFICE BUILDINGS SURROUNDED BY TREES AND 
BACKED BY TWO LARGE PARKING LOTS. THE NORTH SIDE OF THE COMPOUND 
BACKS INTO A MIDDLE CLASS RESIDENTIAL AREA CONSISTING OF THREE 
BLOCKS OF MULTI-STORY APARTMENT HOUSES. , , 

7- ^ ' ..... 

(3) ;; ACTIVITY;,RELATED TO. THE EMBASSY J'AKEOVER IS LARGELY LOCALIZED 
WITHIN A TWO BLOCK- RADrUS*OT-THr'C0MPOUND/EVEN WHEN MAJOR DEMONSTRATIONS 
ARE ON GOIWG. / 

fA"^.^ ./A " 

TRAFFIC IN THE, CITY IS HIGHLY CONGESTE^D BETWEEN THE 
HOURS OF 0600-2300 DURI>I^«E^I^Miq?;WORK WEEK (SAT^^iWEI))..-^ . 
I>SS?^ASlN6xJN .V0LUME:*O«£OTESSsiS^ ALTHOUGH 
T^^4J#ACTTVITY lS:XiX^i^l£3[P^^ 

FRIDAY* MORNING, - : - - . ■ ■ f^' " V.. \ - - " 




(5^4 

ne:ar£St-' air 

T 




APPROJUMATELY 5-KM WEST OF THE 
JATS-'WICH A^Ni 
6HALI-M0R6HI. 
lSi^SKfli.SSiiaAA;Da^JQlRABAD 

is LOCATED 10 KM VSW, 




C.^ HOSTAGE DISTRIBUTION (ffH/^M^^'i^ 

^il aThe following assessme^»t as to the probable location 

THE U.S. hostages IS BASED UPON A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF 

CALL INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO THliJim^^S OF 28 JAN 1! 
^N OVERALL CONFIDENCE FACTOR OF^^BHBHkHAS BEEP ASifGNED 
TO THE tisszssnzn.' 
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^ .^^ (1) . COMPOUND INTERK^AL SECURITYd '"^ 

THE SITUATION IN THE COMPOUND HAS NOW ^SETTLED INTO A ROUNTINE 
WITH DEMONSTRATIONS PERIODICALLY STAGED OUTSIDE THE CHANCERY/ 
MOTOR POOL GATE ON TAKHK-JAMSHID BLVD. CROWD SIZE VARIES 
FROM 5 0-75 CURIOSITY SEEKERS TO SEVERAL THOUSAND AT LUNCH/ 
PRAYER TIME OR WHEN ANNOUNCEMENTS 60 OUT VIA THE RADIO AND THE LOCAL 
PUBL IC AP ^ pE_£S SYSTEM. 





1 




if 



(2) COMPOUND EXTEBnA SECDRITY* 

• fAji^ENEKAL: 

^ THIS IS AN OVERVIEW OP PERIMETER SECURITY THROUGH THE 

FIRST THREE WEEKS OF JAN 1980. 



JaST WALL: ROOSEVELT (M0BARE2AM) AVENUE 

IRREGULAR POSTS AND ROVING PATROLS ALONG ROOSEVELT HAVE 
BEEN REPLACED WITH FOUR CHEST-HIGH SANDBAG POSITIONS. THESE ARE AT 
THE ARDALAN INTERSECTION AND ACROSS FROM THE INTERSECTIONS WITH 
VARZANDEH, KMAZANEH, AND ATAROD. THERE IS A ROPE RUNNING ALONG THE SIDE- 
WALK WEST OF THE JUBE, AND PEDESTRIANS ARE NOT PERMITTED ALONG THE 
WEST SIDE OF THE STREET. THERE IS GENERALLY ONE GUARD PER POSITION, 
EXCEPT FOR THE ARDALAN POSITION, WITH TWO. < THE POSITIONS ARE 
REPORTEDLY STRENGTHENED AT NIGHT, WITH AN EXTRA MAN IN SOME POSITIONS. 
THERE MAY BE SOME SURVEILLANCE BY INDIVIDUALS IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES IN 
THE GENERAL AREA, POSSIBLE SAVAMAH AGENTS. 



O^^soi 



SOUTH WALL: TAKHT-E -JAMS HID (TALEGHANI) 
^ THERE ARE GENERALLY TWO GUARDS ON EACH OF THE FIVE SOUTH 
GATES THE TWO GUARDS AT THE SOUTHEAST GATE ARE REPORTED TO INCREASE 
TO FOUR AT NIGHT. SANDBAG POSITIONS HAVE BEEN REPORTED NEAR THE 
ENTRANCE TO AMERICA ALLEY AND APPROXIMATELY 40M EAST OF THE MOTOR POOL 
GATE. 



Sj^ vr. 



gol^WEST WALL: 

— AMERICA ALLEY (KUTCHE AMERICA) : 

AMERICA IS BLOCKED WITH LIGHT BARRICADES AT BOTH ENDS, 
WITH ONE GUARD AT EACH POINT. AT THE SOUTH END, THERE IS SIMPLY A 
POLE ACROSS THE ROAD, PEDESTRIANS AND LOCAL VEHICLES ARE STILL 
ALLOWED ACCESS. Tflf^ T'ls's 




^ii-^KnTCHE BIST METRI:. (EAST-WEST. ALLEJ^W^ FRON^T-OF CONSULATE) 
^ - ARAK>STREET7"THE WESTERN CONTINUATiQJ^.OP^BIST METRI , WAS 

PREVIOUSLY. BIpCKEIJ^t ^'OTB'SRTERSECTION OF FORSAT^QN|j|LpCK WEST 0F"^~ 
THE- INTERSECTION OF AMERICA. THIS HAS NOT. BEEN CONFIRMED "RECENTLY, 
AN UNiCNOWN NUMBER OF, PASDARAN HAVE BEEN SEEN.;;.IN^T5OTLD1^^^ ON THE 
SOUTHWEST CORNER OF FORSAT AND. ARAK.- THESBj^gSiyHa^E DMECTLY INVOLVED, 
IN GUARDING THE COMPOUND ALONG. BIST METRi3c^S?#l HAS 



BEEN REPORTED IN THE CONSULATE PARKING' LOT 

,ftA%ME5'RIi"-(ALLEY RUNNING^JJ ORTH^ TO 
'-^ "^j^SITION HAiS BEEII-cREE"""^*'" ^" 




THE OLD POLICE GUARDIBARRACKS ALONG THE WE 




^■*4-6 PASDARAN. 

(E) NORTH WALL (ABDMANJ AS .OF-»^X 
ONE GUARD^Jfij. PROBABLY AT 
NORq^^lpAl^ALONG'^l^^ TRA 
CM RESIDENCE COUiS'^INDIGATE X: 
CONVERpip^Y, IT'"C6ULD BE THA" 

ia?a T^^jWTSiDE i?osition; 

OTHER UNDETERMINED ACTIVITY^ 
HAVE Been reported on BIJAIT GA^?|i* 
spoils;: ACCURATE ir^^j^TEELSAWr 
^ALAH AT'^X&«£AST END'.'AT NIGH?'. 
^TILL ^LLbWED THROUGH 



B EEN R EP. 
AHpI^I0 

TROOPS ^ 
T 




AN) 

"roof of 
as: gp^ 

^F-^^f.i»pAME,.nA^^E• 
HIS GATi^-AT^^^-^-"-'-' 



ONK:^:.. 
IG^NORTI^ 
IDE. 




Y/REACTION,.:FORCES_'[ _ 
ASD ARAN ,. ..P ROB ABLY OFFrPUTl^J^!^ 
APARTMENTS ON THBTNO,^ 
ES A REACTI'ON POROB ' 



Sl^SWDHsaj^BRACKS (TO THE":N0RT 
Sir MOST BUILDING AND. ..THE^^ 
THIS BOilLDWdr'AlijI^THE ONLY TWO " 
TO B3|^HEATEE)5r; THI§;'BRINGS TO FOUR, THB:^N 
LOCATIONS'^ Pbfe SUCH*:Av».REACTION PORCE s ^^i^: 




'H; OF. 

;<^ApgEAR 

£LI£T^G 

'^S'^SOuii^AiX BKS Ei^TERN ST^Gi^n'^j^M'^^^^^.i^^ 
— SOUTH WfeLL BKS WESTERN- SE(^irffi[^K|g^^ 
--^NO 4rESS!rmREH0USEj(GRID. raPiO-l^T^^ 
|-§C)C^HEA£i*re1i«^ "'BUILDING ' '( GRID; jREfeOr 14)^ 

^^'^"^f^A^XTERNAL REACTION FORCES 

REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE STUDENT GUARDS AND PASDARAN ARE AVAILABLE 
FROM SEVERAL LOCATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS. PRINCIPAL FORCES AND THEIR 
ESTIMATED REACTION TIMES ONCE THEY HAVE RECEIVED NOTIFICATION OR MAt^^ 
HEARD A MAJOR DISTURBANCE IN THE VICINITY OF THE COMPOUND ARE 
SHOWN BELOW: 

(1) WITHIN 4-7 MIN: FIRE FROM THE CHANCERY AND WEAPONS POSITIONED 
IN SURROUNDING BUILDINGS. 

(2) WITHIN 10-15 MIN: REINFORCEMENTS FROM STUDENT HQS AND 
PASDARAN KOMITEH^ STRENGTH 75-100^ FROM NEARBY KOMITEH STATIONS. 



(3) WITHIN 15-20 MIN: 
LOCAL CROWDS - 



100-300 PASDARAN AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 



-IS- 



(4) WITHIN 20-30 MIN: PASDARAN REINFORCEMENTS OP AH ADDITIONAL 
200-300 PLUS. 



(5 




20-30 MIN: 




(6) WITHIN 30-40 MIN: PASDARAN BACK-UP UNITS AND ADDITIONAL 
CROWDS. 



(7) WITHIN 45-60 MIN: IRG RESIDUAL FORCES AND MOBS OF 
2,000-3,000. 



!"0 



c 



(8)" WITHIN 60 MIN: A HAWK SITE^^^^BHi^ COULD REACT AND 
ATTEMPT A LAUNCH AGAINST ANY ORBITTING AIRCRAFT 7^ | 





[IN: ,JI ELICOPTERS ^^OMj^^HHBfOR FIGHTERS 
pj^0M^H^H^B^^^^MH|fecOULD LAUNCH AMD a*1"JRhPT TO INTERDICT THE 
FORCE^S^^ffiCOMPODN^O^^XTRACTION AIRFIELD IF THE LOCATION BECOMES 
KNOWN. * 




e*. Hostage Location and Situation, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 



(1) (JPS) Location and Background. When the militant 
terrorists stormed the U.S. Embassy Compound, three American 
diplomats were in the Iranian Ministry of IiMBBiw Foreign Affairs. 
These three - Tomseth, Rowland, and bb^ Charge d' Affair 
Lalngen - were placed under 'protective custody* of the 
Iranian Government and refused permission to leave the 
building. The Ministry of ForeJ^gn Affairs is located 



■ 
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approximately 2.3 kilometers Southwest of the American 

Embassy compound. The main MFA building is an old ornate 

structure running East-West and facing the Ministry 
northward 

of War^across Porughi Street . The MFA complex is bounded 

on the Narfchxtey South by Kheyaban-e Muzeh, on the East 

by Rudaki Street, and on the West by Kheyahan-e Marshal 

" V Stalin (Coordinates: 35 41N/05 12E). A second building 

offices 

houslTig MPA staff^ls also located in this area. Lalngen^ 
* ■ Rowland, and Tomseth havfe been held on the third (top) floor 
of tjhe old building in a- diplomatic reception area 
commonly xKff referred to as the "Hall of Mirrors". 
Their location has not changed since 5 November 1979. 
Normal entry to the hostage location is via ground level 
at the East end of the building near a "U-shaped" 
-parking court. The entrance^.«^*sw double ^clear glass^iMMHk 
No walls or fenSes impede access .±Hxih±xxasRax Upon 
entering this door, visitors to the diplomatic reception 
area normally turn left and ascend a stMrcase which 
leads to a long central hallway on the second floor. 
Here, one must turn right and proceed down the hallway | 
to a second stairway at the West end of the hall. H Upon 
reaching the third floor, the visitor turns left into 
the reception area in front of the Hall of Mirrors. 



(2)(T6) Security Measures. Guards within the MFA 

possibly 

are low ranking conscripts pEEtialaiy assigned from the 



normal guard compoMnt attached to the Ministry of 
probably 

War. They are^armed with light infantry weapon^.. ,.pu2^. 
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j^ay light hours, the total guard force appears to consist 
of three such soldiers aJfiSSffllriHWdSMeraiffiiSSa^^ 
who Is probably xmarmeA 

^^known but 



guard forces 
a walking sent] 




or two^guards:. 1^ 



^so5 



>st outside th. 



T^re 'are noSl^^lKillckt^ls^^^ 





Reaction to any atteiro^^ the American hostages 

would coma flrst-from the- estimated 



I 

ruj>U VrWinw A B V- — A A WW VM^^ v«wvA<MWkw~ jmBKT^^yjTr iiEyp BB^^^^^^^^fc security 

detiU.I^fOT?rtfiS?MlMstry^ 9^ War. We assess the capability of this elemen- 

In' any 

to rapidly xiiktrtaxajij- such contingency as low. The 
National Police Headquarters Is located several hundred 
yards away^ however^ and a Pasdaran Komlteh headquarters 
Is about 1 klicmeter to the Northeast. Forces from these 
areas could react to' any a±zx alarm at the MPA within 
15-20 minutes .taxxBUXStzKiistlix 
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• ^JBi. ENEMY COURSES OF ACTION 

~ (1) PRIOR TO INITIATION OF RESCUE OPERATION^ 
(A> POSSIBLE ENEMY COURSES OF ACTION 

(|> MAINTAIN THE CURRENT SITUATION, !•£• HOLD ALL 
HOSTAGES PENDING RETURN OF THE SHAH. ^ ^ ^ .nn.vtun 

(2> BEGIN TO EXECUTE HOSTAGES AS MEANS OF APPLYING 

PRESSURE ON US. 

C3) MOVE HOSTAGES FROM AMEMB COMPOUND TO PRISONS OR 

OTHER LOCATIONS IN TEHRAN. 

C4) RELEASE ALL HOSTAGES WITHOUT TRIAL. 

(5) RELEASE MAJORITY OF H0STA6ES| HOLD REMAINDER UNDER 

THREAT OF TRIAL. ^, ,...,»-^*t/»**^ 

(6) CONVENE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL TO INVESTIGATE 

CHARGES OF U.S. IMPROPRIETIES. 

(7) RELEASE ALL HOSTAGES AFTER INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL 
PUBLISHES ITS FINDINGS. 

(8) GRANT CLEMENCY TO ALL HOSTAGES AFTER INDIVIDUAL 

ESPIONAGE ^^J'^^^'j^^g^gg. MAJORITY OF HOSTAGES FOLLOWING ESPIONAGE 
TRIALS; SENTENCE THOSE FOUND GUUILTY TO PRISON TERMS OR DEATH. 
<H1 PROBABLE ENEMY COURSES OF ACTION 

FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE, 30-45 DAYS, THE IRANIANS WILL , 
MAINTAIN THE CURRENT SITUATION, CONVENE THE INTERNATIONAL _ 
TRIBUNAL, AND PREPARE FOR INDIVIDUAL TRIALS. THEY WILL NEITHER RELEASE 
ALL THE HOSTAGES NOR COMMENCE ARBITRARY EXECUTIONS. CNOTEJ THE POWER 
STRUGGLE WITHIN THE IRANIAN HIERARCHY CONTINUES. THE "STUDENTS" 
AT THE COMPOUND. THE IR6, KHOMEINI AND THE CLERGY, AND 
OTHER GROUPS ARE VYING FOR POWER. LEFTIST- ELEMENTS WITHIN EACH 
OF THESE GROUPS ALSO ARE MAKING THEIR INFLUENCE FELT.J GIVEN THESE 
POLITICAL CONDITIONS, THE POSSIBILITY OF UNEXPECTEIT AND/OR 
ILLOGICAL BEHAVIOUR BY ANY OF THESE GROUPS WITH REGARD TO THE 
HOSTAGES IS HIGH. FOR THE TIME BEING, THOUGH, THE "STUDENTS" ARE IN 
CHARGE AT THE COMPOUND, AND THEIR ACTIONS/PRONOUNCEMENTS STILL HAVE 
THE PRIMARY IMPACT ON THE HOSTAGES* WELL-BEING.) 

(2) DURING ASSAULT PHASE 

(A) POSSIBLE ENEMY COURSES OF ACTION 

(1) SURRENDER HOSTAGES TO THE US RAID FORCE WITH MINIMAL 

RESlSTANCfj^ R£SIST THE "raID FORCE WITH ALL AVAILABLE WEAPONS AND 
PERSONNEL 

C3) KILL HOSTAGES ONCE THE RAID FORCE IS DISCOVERED. 

(4) REINFORCE PERSONNEL AT THE COMPOUND WITH KHOMITEH 
AND/OR IRANIAN ARMY ELEMENTS. 

C5) ENGAGE US PERSONNEL IN AND NEAR THE COMPOUND WITH 
FIGHTERS/ATTACK HELICOPTERS. ^ 

(B) , PROBABLE ENEMY COURSES OF ACTION 

•THE MAJORITY OF THE IRANIAN PERSONNEL IN THE COMPOUND ARE 
NON-MILITARY AND HAVE ACQUIRED ONLY LIMITED MILITARY TRAINING. 
NEVERTHELESS, SUFFICIENT MILITARY -TRAI NED INDIVIDUALS ARE 
PRESENT WHO WILL OFFER A CREDIBLE RESISTANCE DURING THE ASSAULT 
PHASE. GUARD PERSONNEL SHOULD BE EXPECTED TO RESIST THE ASSAULT FORCE 
WITH SMALL ARMS, GRENADES, AND POSSIBLY MINES. SOME 
PERSONNEL WHO ARE GUARDING THE HOSTAGES WILL ATTEMPT TO KILL 
THE HOSTAGES WITH SMALL ARMS/GRENADES, ONCE THE RAID FORCE IS 
DISCOVERED. IRREGULAR FORCES IN TEHRAN WILL ATTEMPT TO REINFORCE 
THE COMPOUND AS SOON AS THE ALARM IS GIVEN. THE POSSIBILITY 
THAT MILITARY AIR ASSETS WILL BE USED TO SUPPORT PERSONNEL AT 
THE COMPOUND EXISTS. BUT IS NOT CONSIDERED LIKELY. ' 



(3) DURING EXfRACTIOH 

(A) POSSIBLE ENEMY COURSES OF ACTION 

(1) PROVIDE TOKEN OR MO RESISTANCE* 

(2) ENGAGE US AIRCRAFT VITH AA A/SAW/FIGHTERS ENROUTE TO 

EXTRACTION AIRFIELD. «.v»b**.»»«« ATnimrin uttu 

C3) ENGAGE US FORCES AT EXTRACTION AIRFIELD WITH 
FIGHTERS/ATTACK HELICOPTERS/GROUND ELEMENTS, 

"°"^^"(i> PURSUE AND ATTEMPT TO DESTROY US AIRCRAFT WITH AAA/SAW/ 
FIGHTERS FROM EXTRACTION AIRFIELD TO AREAS OUTSIDE OF IRANIAN AIRSPACE. 
JB^ PROBABLE COURSES OF ACTION 

THE CAPABILITIES OF THE IRANIAN ARMY/AIR FORCE ARE LIMITED. 
MnuFUETR OMLY ONE DETERMINED FIGHTER/HELICOPTER PILOT WOULD BE 
sSfFICIENT TO WREAK HAVOC ON THE RAID FORCE DURING EXTRACTION, 
m LIKUHOOD OF IRANIAN MILITARY EFFORTS TO ENGAGE RAID FORCE 
AIRCRAFT OR CONDUCT 6R^ ATTACK OPERATIONS WITH FIGHTERS/ATTACK 
HELICOPTERS AGAINST THE EXTRACTION AIRFIELD IS CONSIDERED HIGH J IF THE 
S^JrESE^E and purpose is detected and reported and EXCESSIVE TIME 
ll E^InSeD ArTkE airhead after EXTRACn BEGINS, <;OTE« THE 
MINIMUM REACTION TIME IS ESTIMATED TO BE 60 MINUTES, WITH THE \ 
MOST PROBAbS BEING 90 MINUTES, REACTION TIMES ARE CALCULATED ™M THE 
TIME THAT THE COMPOUND ASSAULT ENTERS THE OVERT ACTION PHASE, AND IS 
ShER QUALIFIED BY THE ASSUMPTION THAT US FORCE PRESENCE AND 
PURPOSE AT THE AIRHEAD BECOMES KNOWN TO HIGHER AUTHORITIES IN 
f^RA^ IlTHOUGH ATTEMPTS TO INTERCEPT EXTRACTION AIRCRAFT ARE 
PriQ^TBLP TMP PROBABILITY OF SUCCESS IS CONSIDERED 
E^rImEL^ if pS"eR PRECAUTIONS (RADIO SILENCE, LOW ALTITUDE, 

RADAR AND POPULATION CENTER AVOIDANCE) ARE EMPLOYED BY THE . 
EXTRACTION AIRCRAFT. / 

(^) Enemy Order of Battl^. See Appendix 9 to this 
Annex'Tor a general discussion of Irstnian ground, air, and 
naval military capabilities as they impact on the RICE 
BOWL mission. r ^"^ 

; . ^ ■• ■• • 

^. (yS) Weather and Terrain. See Appendices 7 (KSSKSK Weather .| 

C4^r4/*r/#v OATS »v so^^0^r*hf6> o/9£4e/f-r/*Af^4. 

Intelligence) and 10 (Key AannnK GeospgL p l ' ii^ial Aroao of . 

IiiLLlllgLiiLL Initio L J i ^-) for detailed discission of Weather 
and Terrain considerations in the planning and execution 



of RICE BOWL. 
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3. (U) INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

a. (TS) Direction . Intelligence Activities are directed 
by COMJTP through the designated J-2. A variety 

of sources have been employed to satisfy collection and 




production requirements. Tasking, analysis and dissemination 
are 

K±22xtiB centralized within the JTP J-2. Where outside support 
agencies are required, DIA (J5I) will serve as the primary 
point of contact for establishment of liaison. Direct 
support asrangements and procedural mechan^ 

een established with jH^^^^^^^HpMA , and^^^^H Access 
to unclassified media products such as videotapes of 
television news broadcasts kts Is? through DIA (JSI). 






lis coordinated with and validated by the 
Director of Current Operations, J-3 prior to submission 
tcjUll^hrough DIA. JTF J-S provides general guidance 
to force component intelligence elements an6 saiBpsrix satisifies 
component EEI's afexlc^Exnax±BnatxiEZKix through national 
level assets as appropriate. 

(1) (U) EE I. See Appendix 1 to this annex. : 

(2) (TS) New Requirements . New requirements generated 
either by COMJTF or his subordinate commanders will be 
prioritized and managed by JTF J-2. Tasking of support 
elements for collection and production of intelligence 
products resulting from nev; requirements will be in 
accordance with the established procedures for intelligence 
activities as detailed in paragraph 3. a above. 



b, Collection,^ Collection management is centralized 

within JTP J-2. Subordinate and supporting elements 

conduct intelligence collection activities within their 

resources, 

areas of expertise using aval lab le^»«HMt«r. Agencies 
conducting collection in support of RICE BOWL may 
be informed of the JTP mission, organization, and 
functioning on a *uu^ii"<T -know" basis only. Collection 
requirements, regardless of source generation, will 
normally be validated by COMJTP prior to tasking outside 
agencies. Guidance on specialized forms of collection 
activity is provided as indicated below. 



(1) Reconnaissance . See Appendix 5 to this Annex. 




(3) Human Intelligence (HUMINT). See Appendix 6 to this 
Annex . 

(4) Weather Intelligence . See Appendix 7 to this Annex. 

(5) Open Source Intelligence . See Appendix 8 to this 
Annex . 

(6) Ground and Water-based sensors . Not applicable. 

(7) Reporting . Reporting procedures will be in accordance 
with Part 9, Volume II, DIAH-53-11 as modified for fciiax RICE 
BOV;l purposes by COMJT?. Reporting will be by secure 

means only. 

c, Processlnf; \ JTF J-2 and subordinate command intelligence 

elements will process and evaluate intelligence information 
collected in support of RICE BOV/L. In general, all analysis 



of IntelllgBnce information having specific bearing on 

the operational mission will be accomplished by JTF J-2. 

Raw, urfevaluated Intelligence data will be forwarded 

to component commands only when the situation demands 

the 

near real time transmission. Coordination of evaluation process 

A 

is continuous . 

d. (TS) Production. Production of intelligence products 

(JSI) 

Is decentralized within the national community, DIA .provides 
primary point of contact for those outside agencies which 

have net previously established Kssklng direct support 
mechanisms with COMJTF. 

e. (TS) Dissemination , COMJTF serves as centralized point 

of dissemination for all intelligence information and 

products associated with RICE BOWL. Dissemination below 

the ITKX CJCS/JTF level will be iafcssai by secure lateral 

means. Independent dissemination of intelligence by 

component commands is not aK&haszzBfitx authorized during 

the planning or deployment phases of the operation. During 

the execution phase, critical intelligence information 

on a secure basis, 
may be laterally disseminated -when failure to do so 

adversely . 
couldy^af feet the accomplishment of the mission. 

f. (U) Counterintelligence. See Appendix 3 to this Annex. 



g. (TS) Mapping, Charting and Geodesy. Defense Mapping 



Agency will provide direct MC&G support to COMJTF. Products 

in V. being 

already pxBxtiiBdtxBzxlnxpsBBXzz&iBH Include general navigational 

charts, Iranian road maps, Tehran City plan. Joint Operational 
Grpahlcs, and special charts of mtssia key mission routes/areas 
developed from pisB^agxxfEihiE current photography. TCSSSSIXX 

DMA also provides data reduced coordinates of vital areas 



and facilities for navigational p urpose s. A single point 
of contact has been established and all requests for 
DMA support are coordinated wtttom^ by JTF Distribution 
of MC&G is centralized at JTF headquarters with mission 
component intelligence elements serving as local agents 
for their respective organizations. l n \ cdjilti c n i to 




ST-Tordign A(f airs i^^^^ir-m*- 
h. ( U) Communications Requirements . 

(1) (TS) The appropriate unified "commands , Services , ^jw^ 
andx&Bf Defense Communications Agency will provide 
separate and secure circuits for transmission of intelligence 
and opGL ' a fc iangil data^ ii^^pth voice and hard copy. 

(2) ^PP9pVHH|HBisA/CSS have developed secure 
intelligence circuits direct to JTF headquartersJUj^ ' 
has a similar direct circuit to^/sFOD-D.TlSX JOSE provides 
direct secure OpsCoiyim links vjith other components of 

the JTP. 
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(3) Copies of intelligence messages associated 
with RICE BOWL will not be disseminated outside JTF 
channels on other than a "must know" basis. Disclosure 
of communications support structure, operating procedures, 
etc. is not authorized. 

i. TTS)- Medical Intelligence. Medical intelligence 
support will be provided by the Services on an as required 
basis. DIA (JSI) serves as primary point of contact \ 
for medical information available through Department 
of State. 

4. ASSIGNMENT OF INTELLIGENCE TASKS : 
(3U Military Services will: 



during all phases of the operation in the areas of 
personnel, equipment, transportation, communications, 
weather, special security requirements, and training/exercise 
areas . 




support to COMJTF 




on COMJTF requirements. 





(TS) 



DeDartment of State. Provides Information on hostages. 



third-country evaluations of situation, and specific data 
on details o'f cRistruction and normal operating procedures 
within U. S. Embassy, Tehran prior to seizure. Provides 

information on status, location, welfare and other 
pertinent details regarding personnel held at Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Tehran. Supports COMJTP with periodic' 
analysis of hostage situation from DOS viewpoint. 
^ ^ Defense Intelligence Ag;ency (DIA) . Provides intelligence 
support to KKKXX COMJTF from all appropriate assets. Serves 
as point of contact for external liaison requirements and 
requests. Augments JTF J-2 v/ith personnel assets for 
operation of CCr^IJTF (Rear) during deployment and execution 
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phases of RICE BOWL 




Defense Mapping Agency . Provides direct mapping, charting 
and geodesy support (MC&G) to COMJTP. Produces special 
products on a time-sensitive basis to assist in mission 
plarjnlng and execution. Develops Evasion and Escape 
navigational charts/maps for misstBR RICE BOWL. Provides 
navigational data such as Data Reduced Coordinates to 
subordinate operational components of JTP through JTP T-2. 
ifiixSspartsnKKjcxBfxSKKEgx ^ 

h. Coordinating Instructions . 

(1) DIA serves a focal point for all national level 
intelligence^ support to COMJTF. Assists^ In establishment 
of direct working relationships aanHg within the 
intelligence community. 

(2) Serves as executive agent for certification of 
security clearances and access to compartment ed Information 
for personnel assigned to JTF. 

(3) Initiates required actions' to disseminate any 
intelligence or intelligence-related prccucts developed- 
by or for RICE BOWL jgjjjjSas^^iSf'XEes Including this Annex 
or portions KKsKesfz thereof as appropriate . 

^3 




5. 



MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS: SERE. COMJTF 



ensures that all operational personnel assigned to 
RICE BOWL are indoctrinated in Survival, Evasion, 
iiBFnpi', nniil Resistance to Interrogation techniques ^ ^e^^^ 
and are properly briefed on avenues of egress from 
Iran. Component commanders ^are responsible to COMJTF 
for the training of their resi^ective units in SERE. 
JTF J-2 develops appropriate iti^ms of equipment for 
SERE in] 



Appendices: 
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10 



Areas of Critical Concern 
Reconnaissance 
Human Intelligence (HUMINT) 
Weather/Climatological In telli gence 
Open Source Intelligence ^M|^ 
Enemy Order of Battle (OB) 

Sup porting Operational Locations 




-HEADQUARTERS, JTF-80 :^ 

Special Operations Division, J,, 
The Joint Staff - y 

Washington, DC ' . ', -^1^ 

APPKT. DIX 1 TO ANNEX ^ (INTELLIGENCE) TO JTF OPLAN 1-8Q 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF INFORMATION 

' ADDendix 1, Essential Elements of Information 

^^A^ex B, I^?eUigence, to JCS CONPLAH' 0300, dated _ 
13 August 197 9 ' ' Ji -^Cjk. 
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HEADQUARTERS/ JTF-80 
r.^iSpecial Operations Division, J- 

Washington, DC 



APPENDIX 3 TO ANNEX B (INTELLIGENCE) TO JTF OPIAN 1-80 -^^St^Ct/') 
COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 



eryace ^ . 
fiSTSyfdoun t e r - 




■s^eaa-^o 



ceipo^cies 



1, ^l/) GENERAL: 

feaunt^r iht i slj. j^g epcg^genc les will jiccon^ 
intelligence^ mi s 5 ions wi thi^^heiir 'respect: 
jurisdiction in accordance wxthil8S&€aHrishe 
InS^'^vdcedlS&S. 

b/*^^o insure a smooth transition from preexecution to 
execution phase, in terms of counterintelligence activities 
and responsibilities, subordinate and supporting commanders 
will insure that COMJTF is apprised of appropriate counter- 
intelligence activities within their areas of responsibility, 

cf^'^Counterintelligence and security Ifactors will be 
integrated into all phases operational planning by all 
elements. ' ^-^^r/ ^-.^^.r 

i^ia..., '^^f! ............. 

_ f lli^iPfipglde 
maximum-OTppor «r.r equlre?^'^ 

3. W Measures will be taken to _ _ 

concerning deployment and emp loymenA:^. planning, bases, 
troop movements, and routes is aipprppr lately safeguarded 
until such information is approved !f or 'relea by competent 
authority. Prior arrangements will jie "made with commanders 
of staaina bases to insure the security of troop movement 
mformatxon. . ' {K ^ '-^'^'^.--^ ^e' : 

■^ .ftJOTF wiii f ^'■■^-"•^Y f^^^-^ ^'^^^ 
messages to field elemehts^tbsSiSBI^ 
training plans^at tljg^ 




'information 




"headquarters, JTF-80 
Special Operations Division, 
The Joint Staff 
Washington, D« C. 



APPENDIX 6 TO ANNEX B (INTELLIGENCE) TO JTF OPLAN 1-80 (TS) 
HUMAl^ SOURCE INTELLIGENCE (U) 



1. (U) GENERAL. 

a. ijts) Human source intelligence is vital to the 
planning and conduct of RICE BOWL.^ 





^thout accurate, timely, and detailed 



human source intelligence, RICE B0T7L*s mission becomes 

immeasurably more difficult. 

2. (U) HUMINT ORGANIZATIONS : , • ' 

a.^^tff The following organizations will provide HUMINT 
support to RICE BOWL based on currently operative vrorking 
mechanisms. 



(2) 




r 




US Air Force pro vid'ea. .infor mation , personnel. 



and equipment support to COMJTF through OSI 

Liaison single point of contact and Commander, 7602 Intelligence 

Group, Fort Belvoir, VA. 7* - • 

(3) OS Army provides information, personnel and 
equipment support to COMJTF through US Army Operational Group, 
INSCOM, Fort Meade, MD. 

(4) US Marine Corps provides information and personnel 
support to COMJTF through single point of contact. Headquarters, 

US Marine Corps (Code INT), Washington, DC. | 

3. COLLECTION' ACTIVITIES," FTOCTIONS, AND PLANS 




For purposes of planning and assessment of the overall accuracy 
of RICE BOWL intelligence products, COMJTF will designate an 
immediate action^UUKlHllcomposed of JTF J-2 personnel. 

This team will be validated by DIA and will initiall; 



JTF J-2 will designate personnel to review and analyz 





The Services will provide access tpi 

within CONUS. 



....... -v. , rJ^T'''^^^ •^•■ii-Ky^.^fy 
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b. COMJTF coordinates access to active duty and 

retired US military personnel h BMBwgi fua possessing intelligence 
information regarding the A^wfetrRICE BOWL target through 
DIA (JSI). 




e. COMJTF coordinates conduct of HUMINT operations 

by appropriate Service intelligence organizations in support 
of PICE BOWL. 

4. (U) EEI> TARGETS, AND OTHER COLLECTION REQUIREMENTS 
a. (U) EEI. See Appendix 1. to this Annex. 
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b. (U ) Priorities .of collection: 

(1) ^P^^U. S." Embassy Compound and vicinity, Tehran; 
Ministry of Foreign JjllffWtirmnrMlig Affairs and vicinity, Tehran. 




(3) yff) Facilities/Areas of Critical Conecnn (see 
Appendix 4 to this Annex) . 

(4) Iranian military and paramilitary organizations 
which could react to the conduct of RICE BOWL. 

3^^i?STiHMHHH^Hp or other third-country facilties 



(5^ 



which could KSKXtax detect/nonitor activities associated with 



RICE BOWL. 



5. (U) COORDINATION 



a. (TS) JTF J-2 coordinates all HDMIMT^ac ti vi tie s 




associated with RICE BOWL. Planning/_'dirertiqn,-Ma^^ 



and dissemination of HUMINT is centraI£«S.^ColliSc£i6n 



and production is decentralized. Subordinate Vlements .1 



conduct HUMINT operations based on pri^^mordi^^SGn^ith 



COMJTF. Counter-intelligence support 
through DIA» f 



MISCELLANEOUS 





sanitized 



HtJKINT to other subordinate „eIeBient8~ as^required* 



■ ^^^^ • 



I.' 
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APPENDTX 7 TO ANNEX B (INTELLIGENCE) TO COMJTP OPLAN l-SO-^OPEHA^OS 
R*e=^0?firi (TS) WEATHER INTELLIGENCE CU} 




l.^PS) SITUATIO::: 

- a ^ack^round . RICE BOWL requires extremely reliable enivommental 
support in the areas of climatology and weather forecasting. Since 
the area of operation stretches from^P|^o Northern Iran, ^ 
a wide variety of frontal conditions and incipient weather 
patterns will play a decisive role in determining the feasibility 
and timing of mission launch mmm^mmimm^^ subsequent actions, 
b ^"^ CaDabllities . 

(1) Detachment 2, Headquarters, Air Weather Service 
provides direct environmental support to COMJTF through a single 
point of contact who is familiar with the operational details 
and requirements of RICE BOVa.. 

(2) Cs!^) Detachment 2, Headquarters, Air Weather Service 
has identified a qualified officer for assignment from SAC 
headquarters to COMJTF forward element open deployment of khex 
RICE'bOWL operational forces. 

c. ( U) Supporting Capabilities . 

(1) Defense Meteorological Satellite Program (DMSP) ^ 

provides deployable terminal and associated communications to 
support COMJTf" during deployment phd execution phases of RICE 
BOWL. 

d. (U) Assumptions 

(1) That the United States' capabilities to monitor 
weather patterns and other environmental data will not be markedly 
degraded during the delpoynent or execution phases of RICE BOV/L. 

(2) That historical information on climatolcigal 
subjects inDaTting on the Area of Operations is reasonablfT accurate 
and can se-^ve a«= a gaide baseline for current planning purposes. 



10r dtmtl 



2. ig/fl MISSION. To provide continuous 6.ccur§.te and timely 

support 

environmental Information to CQMJTF, his staff, and subordinate 
operetional elemfents during all phases of RICE B0V7L. 



3. J^0t 



EXECUTION: 



a. (U) Concept of Operations 

(1) (^) General. Detachmen^pi Headquarters, Air Weather 
Service provides direct specialized environmental support 
to COMJTF throughout the organization, planning, exercise, 
deployment, and execution phases of RICE BOWL. Detachment 
^•provides a single point of contact for environmental 
^.nformatioh support and devlops plans for support of 
deployed elements of the JTF. 

(2T^^) Deployment. On order. Air Weather Service 
deploys minimum of one qualified weather officer with 
appropriate supporting equipment to 



for duty with Headquarters, JTF. Provides for near simultaneous 
deployment of contigency terminal for Defense Meteorological 
Satellite Program (DMSP) to same location. Maintains continuous 
environmental support to JTF (Rear) through EisrrEKtiaf current 
mechanisms , 

(sf^^) Employment. Commencing with arrival of Air 
Weather Service support package at ^jj^t///^ provide 
clin-.atologlcal and forecasting support to COMJTF on 2^ hour 
per day basis until completion of execution phase of RICE 
EOV.'L. 
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f 

b. (U) Tasks , i , •. • - 

(1) (-U) Climatology. 

(a) ^rovlde current listing of all weather stations 
and related facilities operational in Iran and Saudi Arabia 
with their capabilities for observation and reporting of 
atmospheric conditions in the RICE BOWL area of operations. 

(b) (TS) Provide COMJTF with Staff Suromary 
brief concerning DKSP contingency terminal capabilities. 

(c) (TS) Prepare recommendations on concept of 

...... 

environmental support to RICE BOWL for approval by COMJTF. 

(d) (TS) Prepare and provide' basic environmental 
support package for exercises and rehearsals associated with 

RICE BOWL . >^ 

(e) jjg3>rf; Provide detailed climatological briefing 

and back-up products for winter season iri^Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iraq, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Oman, Sudan, Jj^^PjUHH^ 

(f ) ^jff^ Prepare monthly rainfall study for Iran 
based on available historical files. 

(g) J^ffi Provide dlimatological wind profile for 
vicinity Tehran, Iran from wmmAm surface to 5,000 ft. AGL. 

(h) Provide visibility, light, and tide 
data for Persian Gulf and Iran on a monthly basis. 

Provide density altitude and temperature 
data for western Iran from surface to 10,000 feet AGL. 

(j) Prepare land route climatology for major 

avenues of approach ^^^^,^(((1^^° vicinity Tehran, Iran. 



(U) 

(2) ^Weather Forecasting 

(a) ^jP^r Provide mission-related weather forecasting 
for support of exercise, deployment and execution phases 
of RICE BOWL.^^ ; 

{h)^^Sl Provide iceing forecasts for mission routes 
-and for notional routing to/fros^^^^^pbo Tehran, Iran. 

(c) Provide route segment weather forecast 
and wind direction/speed validity data on daily basis. 

(d) J^^^ Provide wind data with 24-48 hour probabilities 
to support possible leaflet dropping operations associated 

with 'rice bowl. 

_ provide 

(e) ' J^s) . Be prepared to daily weather forecast 

briefings to COMJTF or his desginated representative. 

c. {^fi Coordinating Instructions. Environmental support 

mechanisms relating to RICE BO^'TL will be established by 

mutual agreement of COMJTF and Headquarters, Air Weather 

Service. All environmental products will be disseminated 

through JTF channels. r 

4. J^)^ ADMINISTRATION AND LOGISITICS ; 

^^^^uring pre-deployment phases of RICE BOWL, administration 

and logistical support responsibility reside with Headquarters, 

Air V7eather Service. 

b, During deployment and lexecution phases of RICE 

or coordinate 

BOV;l, JTF will provide that degree of administrative and 
loaistic support necessary to accomplish the R2&Ex£fiK& mission. 

c^^j/) An after-action report will be prepared by 
the Detach:?.ent^|^.iii»iiiiriii">^ Headquarters, A^ru Weather Service 



'Hi* 




single point of contact for RICE BOWL* 
5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL (U ) . ..... 

a. (U) Coxmnand. See Annex J, Command Reltionships . 

b. (U) Sional. See Annex K, Coinmunications and Electronics 
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APPENDIX 8 TO ANNEX B (INTELLIGENCE) TO JTF OPLAN 1-80 
OPEN SOURCE INTELLIGENCE ""^ri :^, 
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GENERAL: The' international media periodically obtains 
and reports in the open Jpress inforination of significant 
intelligence interest .7: .^Because of the medians reputation 
for factual and unbiased reportin the international press 
corps often can obtja'ih acce'ss to' areas closed uto US govern- 
ment agencies ^-^'The'^Ss^tt inati onal press corps can frequently 
interview individuals yhb j^tfpuld *nbt wish' to provide informa- 
tion directly to the ^OS^^g^ of such 
media reporting can provide yaluable original information 
or corroboration of jdther riihtelligence sources . 

2. W TASKING s^*'"^2?^'!rfes ' ■-i;^^';;^*- 

,aJ^IA: provide reporting of significant information 
obtained from international press; provide FBIS reports? 
provide background data from open source publications, 
as required . 'V- " ' . "'""TT.-r "7 .r'T^r':". ' .i 

B ^^^Uy DOS/USMC / provide reporting of significant 
nforS^^^n obtain€tr from international press reports. 




Dv NMCC: provide video tapes of daily TV network news 
broadcast for analysis by the JTF. 

fiC^The JTF will acquire still photographs, as required, 
from selected video tapes of events, in Iran. 






;Spec ral^Oper a tiohs Divi s ion , 
- 9''/*''^*^The Joint Staff 

APPENDIX 9 TO ANNEX B (INTELLIGENCE) TO JTF OPLAN 1-80 (TS) 
ENEMY ORDER OF BATTLE (U) " " • '.Z^^T^^t^^^ "r^-'" ^ "" 



1- (SNp) 4taMBiii*^ SITUATION* „ ' / ' ' j 

a. The Iranian Arxned forces continue to experience a wide 
range of problexas stemming from the collapse of the Imperial 
Government and the ongoing revolutionary*IjaimBoil.. in Iran. 



•Low morale f suspicion of civilian authority jilr iodic and 
ongoing leadership purges r lack of /^arej'^ig^ 
incipient insurgent movements among etlmip minor i^ 
all play a role in the diminished comba^ effectiveness 

of the Services. : V- /'r'^^^'W^!^^^^^ 

b. ^ 



The siezure of the American Embassy in Tehran f 
heightened tensions along the , Iraqi MdPakistanJ^ 



and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan have ,prbvided «ome 
impetus to increasing the readiness status if hot capabilities 



•* Of some armed forces units. Despite the foregoing, Iran's 
Services and irregular forces - partictilarly ' the Revolutionary 
Guard Corps (Pasdaran)- retain the capacity for violent ij- 
armed reaction to any foreign operations conducted within 

■f'.. / ' ' 

Iranian territory oy. contiguous 
space . y 
2 . Jjjftrf^ REGULAR FORCES . 



waters or air 



^ 'iSpecial^Operat Ions Division J-3 
^ihe"^oint Staff / 



■'■Wa'-"Vi«»— ■- -J 



APPENDIX 11 TO ANNEX B (INTEtXIGENCE) "TO JTF~"OPLAN 1-80 (TS) 
MAPPING, CHARTING, AND GEODESY^^^r — ' 



1* The following maps will bemused in planning by the JTF: 
A. GNC: 'tS'^ 



B. JNC: Sheets 

C. ONC: Sheets ^,"^116; 

D. TPC: -:Sheet8 




-•^^^*■'^^';'^v^i^ 



ecual -MC&Gproducta^M , ; 
^ ^n^-tiniis grid - 




(1) US Embassy Compound 

(2) Mehrabad complex 

(3) Nain EW Training Sit 



B- Iran road maps . . v - 

/ 

C. Tehran street maps 

D. |^^fenaps .(ONC Composite) 
E- JOG NI-3 9-3/4 composite 

F- Tehran city safehaven graphic 

/ 

•v' 
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05/06 (i/N.OfORN/WN INTEL) E&E Factjprs u^.BordersjLSfte>tr^y..i;oi 

As this sejitiQn was being compll^ ^,lat&, I98Q,. the 
tle«r; social, and econoniic conditions In , tJv|j^, three countries whil 
rise Southwest aTg^cm In a state of considerable flux owing t^ rapid! 
loping curra|ijij-eya^||^*include: "" wi^-ww^r^r"^"^" - 

" The American hostage tsltft^lo^'ln Iran^. 

Armed conflict between Iran'*and 'Ir«q was ^Dntlnuxt 
jof abatement; -V ""^iPi. "•'^^•'w 

he Soviet Union was conducting miciitacK operat^or 
^j^-na^ige^s -^nd there, was little pet^^jjy^^hance ' 




spect 



es.: 



- In 




egime «^s%^king mea^Qf^s 
within the coi^ext of e8«»bllsh 
hi.fi process ^^g^e to fol'I^V'Jthe 
B^iWild be tSfe attendarigft&i^inpl 
~ oriented states. 



Is 

relation's 



luse' 



t he'se'.^ffi^tlie cond i C 1 onf"? i t 




.^^ the volat'lle*f^¥ur||of thesl ^.g. ^..^ ^ , *^*v,..^, . 

to starte .precisely thV'ixa^t nature^SSSTSSgree of change^t 
ijjt Lcipated *ft-^he sectlWl'^f'itrattures ^^If^e'^cdiin cries invoTw 

:ability of action's ■T»'»pwft»«»».t'opef*teve<fi^^^ threat) 
^tie; j5j;ai?i litv of g^i^|BapT^€^tdf^Rfiln•d so'WWtaI"IIS%ftr"'" 
"iih .4he -(^IttJry. In 1^Bfch.i 
jjid po^ic(ViaangfinizatigW 
/olution^^ grouTWIVUh 
la^Af ghanista9,i«*|ul>we,r]{ 
r ep 1 a c eme n t ... if^*^e rlftn^fi 
partisans arid gii^^^illas 
fJlKtuation in tVie pote(] 
{fncQ^^£n and appraisal 
e mp 1 ^lN<fc2y> gfcj" e carious a 
eMimates ot^p^^^g^ and 
in. aM-.^J^odus. fifl^^gndi 
!s, inclu( 
Lowin^Mjche ui 
ij^jose new revo! 
they can be defi 
forces involved, it. is 
reportec 

Ip s^^f^3S^^a^^^»^^^^&^"Sa ty r e . 
SWA 05/06.01 Geographical Factors and Conditions for Movement 





Southwest Asia covers an area of approximately 923,000 miles. Iran contains 
363,000 square niles, Afghanistan contains 250,000 square miles and Pakistan 
contains 310,000 square miles. The area is roughly one-third the size of 
the US and has a total population of approximately 126 million people. The 
area has been divided arbitrarily into eleven geographical regions for con- 
venience In evaluating cross-country movement and concealment. 
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9ECRET 

Hot ReleadSme 1.9 ^reign'Nal 

the pc o p leg " p y* ^f R^^^jju s tah prior^tb ^e^j ^vlet Inva sloR''^f?Sv7SandS "su p-***^ 
pression of Ttflt^io'fllWeaiJtrs , attemplt^ff-tSfposition of '^BtfSl-arfd ^an^ re- 

in the- count rv aroused < 
cl|l| anger ^nd s ubt^ j i liiiy ■ "^fe^^ y ^ d i t i o r^gfaflBjjjj^fte v o u 1 1 y 'f^||9^rd^Qp^c^« 



Lji^d reforns posed "<xiu.e^3iia,'jtradit ional^ibsii loyalt iesT^Sl^fere^ 
h the prizing rights of n oa^ ic groups, and broke up the time-honore4^ 
of noneylending'*1>etweeiirarmcr and lancfSwner. Social reforms were 
attempts to repress tfi*' clergy, break*tip finily ties, and eradicate 




of purdah (the 6eclu«^n of women). '-The abovementioneid gover 
were interpref ed -^s\^jjjyj^ttack on IslA^^^nd a threat tcy-rthe 
y-held independence, .pf the ethnic ^pups engaged in Insur- 
t threat to the S ovie t-backed regime ^ 
tipnal value for revenge (badalJTTShich continues *to^ 



tuns pose the greatest 



inte 
prlsonm 

ins urge ncjii^Ba^, 
ised in P ' 

ition hav 
;nent i 
h Arab 




Lanized and effective 

Id ■ - • - ' - 



if^e^^fc^lng number bfgidf^rninent instftafted purges, im* > 
* Mi ft i HWiW ulting from cHA^oviet Inv^vlboA »and counter-' 
bvil^are at least slll^najor Pushtiilr'Vxlle groups 
-^iiiftwever,-. constant '^-feuding and lack of coordi- 
red fjjg^ir ability ^to support the insurgency 
ese groups receive most of their fuhds from 
urce^^The ethniCL groins displiM^lthe most 




ition, there ha^i^hi'w.fCtnWbisale*i«^esertlons V^"^^ Afghan '^j^j^wi^h ^ 
oldiers turning u><te thetr Soviet- comrades and tl^^, joining fchfi>.Xeb els. 
'he Afghan insurgents-.have beerv extremely harsh in - ^hei r trea 
le captured Soviet personnel, ^ubmittlng|,*them to savage^^rture 
[th. Some Soviet personnel aly imroediaCj^^. executed upoiBiapture. 

serviceman were cdptured by Afghan iebeVfo roes,' his pffliary cone 
lid be to convince his captors as v^quickly as possible that h6 is an 
irican, not a Russian. A U.S. servicema'rT^captured by governmeht fore 
^ces potential interrogation and expXoitan»l^by'*bdtr?^ the Afghans and 
^leir Soviet backers.^^ ^ 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan is a country comprised of several linguistic and cultural regions, 
basically corresponding to provincial boundaries, in which particular ethnic 
groups predoninate and where Che inhabitants adhere to a lifestyle often 
quite distinct from and sometimes antithetical to those practiced in other 
regions of the country. Over 50 languages and dialects are spoken in the 
country. Pakistani society is composed of the following major ethnic groups 
(with the approximate percentage of the total population they represent): 
Punjabis - 67 percent; Sindhis - 13 percent; Pathans - 9 percent; and Baluchi 
-2.5 percent. The remainder of the population is comprised of smaller 
ethnic groups such as the Brahuis, Chitralis, Shina and Balti. As a result 
of such vast ethnic and cultural diversity, opposition to the central govern- 
ment can and does include ethnic, religious, and political-ideological 
dissidencG . 

The two most serious ethnic dissident movements are found within the 
Pathan and Baluchi minorities. Opposition to the government does exist 
among other ethnic grotips but it does not present a serious threat. Paki- 
stan's borders arbitrarily bisect the historic homelands of the Pathan and 
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Baluchi tribes. The Pathans share cultural and tribal affinities with the 
Pushtuns of Afghanistan, while the Baluchi share the sane affinities with 
the Baluchi tribes of Iran and Afghanistan. Both groups are known for their 
love of independence. Some of their grievances center on charges of dis- 
crimination on the part of the central government, which is doninated bv 
the Punjabis, against provincial Interests and aspirations. The major con- 
plaint is that their regions lag behind in economic progress due to a lack 
of development funds from the central government. Also, both groups fear 
an eventual loss of their distinct cultural Identity. In addition, the 
Baluchi resent government efforts to suppress their lucrative snuggling 
activities. Pathans have three different views as to the goals of their 
cnuso; (1) the unification of all Pushtuns into a separte state - Pushtun- 
istan; (2) the establishment of an autonomous province in Pakistan for 
speakers of Che Pushto language; (3) the reunification of Pathan tribes into 
Afghanistan. Afghan leaders have been sympathetic with and supportive of 
the Pathan movenenc. A Baluchi movement for an independent Baluchistan has 
been supported by the USSR, Iraq and Afghanistan. Minor incidences of 
guerrilla insurgency have occurred, but tribal feuds, banditrv, political 
apathy and resentment of any central authority have caused major disaffec- 
tion amonp the tribal groups. 

Religious antagonisms can lead to outbursts of communal violence and 
protests directed at the government. Although less than one percent of the 
population are adherents of Hinduism, mistreatment of Muslims in India by 
Che Hindu^ ma jority can lead to reprisals against the Pakistani Hindus by' 
the Muslim majority. Potential areas of conflict exist among Muslins them- 
selves. Conservative-fundamentalist Muslins have sought to oust the Ahnadiya 
Sect from the Islamic community because of their heretical beliefs. Anti- 
Ahnadiya riots occurred in both 1953 and 1974. The Shiite minority Cap-* 
proximately 20 percent of the Pakistani Muslims) is a cause for , concern^mong 
government officials. They fear the possibility of Shiite fanaticism. Is 
depicted in the Iranian revolution, being adopted by the Shia adherents-in 
Pakistan. Friction between conservative-fundamentalist and modernist Mus- 
lins is another potential area of conflict. The fundamentalists focus their 
efforts on the creation of a theocratic state, Islami f icat ion of society, 
opposition to Western values and modernization, and orthodoxy among Muslims. 
The modernists frequently use the Koran as justification for manv of their 
programs. A wide variety of religious-political groups, ranging from ultra 
right-wing conservative to leftist oriented, exist within the state. 
Friction between these groups is' a distinct possibility. 

Economic conditions have led to dissatisfaction and discontent among 
the members of the intelligentsia as well as the urban poor. The Pakistani 
economy is unable to provide enough employment opportunities for collece 
graduates, while poverty amonc the majority of urban dwellers together 
with underenployment and low per capita income, poses a threat to internal 
security and stability. 
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SU'A 19 WWWSWgH Survival Factors: Indigenous Medical Care 



SUMMARY 



IRAK 

Although Iran's public health services Improved during the 1960s and 70s 
under the reign of the Shah, they have deteriorated appreciably since his 
ouster and the subsequent conmenceraent of the Khomeini regine. Reportedly, 
iJver 3»000 physicians, to include most foreign dof^yjyg^jAgA^jged the country 
by the sioBiBer of 1979, and indications kre* that nedlcfal gchoOTs are nearly at 
^ standstill. Overall, the quality of public health services is considered 
poor and far below European or American standards. As with other countries 
in SWA, urban populations receive the best mescal care available; th? rural 
najorit^ the worst. In an attempt to pro v^^^ 1 1 e'r^nd mo re ^ eguali^e d ^ 



lent , is trying to decentralize its s 



recii'5^de'r of the prov 
■^ween ur%aa--aftd 





"ghot^ 




alth careij^'t^e 
_ l-.country. Under 

1^35^31^*1 j an' "has been ^?*i«^ging '^^^^ "i^^ hopefully serve as a ____ 

*^ " . - ' Hg^U^'jH^K 

^s^. naf.rowing .Uje;^ 
health ctltg. . Tniffpi t^Q^^hi g ambitious under^' 
^ ii pg t rural medical service is hampered by poor roads and 
rough terrain, a shortage of well-trained personnel who are willing to work 
in rural areas, and morale problems among the better-trained conscripts. 
In Che society at large, medical problems are heightened by mostly unhealthy 
housing, an unbalanced diet, a growing drug problem, unsanitary food proces- 
sing, widespread superstitious "folk medicine," widespread ingnorance of 
personal hygiene, and Inadequate public sanitation services. 



AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan's medical care system ranks among the poorest in the world. It 
suffers from very limited capabilities and very poor management of the in- 
adequate resources which do exist. Overall, the quality of medical care 
for the urban and rural masses is very poor and has most likely deteriorated 
even more since the Soviet invasion. Afghanistan has an acute problem of 
health service distribution. Comprising 85 percent of the total population; 
rural inhabitants do not have access to a health care program of even minimal 
standards. However, serious efforts have been made to improve rural health 
care, with the start of a nationwide immunization program against tubercu- 
losis, tetanus, diptheria and whooping cough. Improving Afghanistan's 
health care problems will be difficult for many reasons. Logistlcally , 
Afghanistan's rugged terrain of mountains and deserts makes the bringing of 
medical care to cany villages very difficult. Even more important, many 
Afghans are used to the more traditional "folk medicine." They are resis- 
tant to change and their reluctance to seek modern medical assistance 
frustrates the best intentions- of government-sponsored programs. As in 
other countries in SWA, health problems are aggravated by the environmental 
factors of poor diet, unsanitary food processing, the lack of potable 
water, and inadequate sewage treatment and disposal. 
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dominant. Upward mobility is sonewhat greater in Pakistan than in India, 
but the great majority of Pakistanis live at such a marginal level of 
existence that they cannot hope to amass the resources needed to elevate 
their social status. 

Islam, the state religion and major unifying force within the country, 
permeates all aspects of Pakistani life. 97 percent of the population 
arc adherents of Islan, Tslan is the raison d'etre for the existence of the 
state. Religious leaders play an important role in society as teachers and 
forraulators of public opinion. Like their Muslim brethren in Afghanistan and 
Iran, Pakistani Muslims believe in omens, astrology, charms and evil spirits. 
Many of the people are fatalistic, accepting their destiny as the will 
of Allah. 

S"..A 21,01 (S/N'OFORN) Inadvert ent Peacetime Intrusion _ ' , 

The treatnent that a captured American serviceman' could expect?*^' receive ^ji/' 
Southwest Asia will depend heavily upon which group captuf^s''th&'' servlcem^P 
and that particular group's perception as to whether the United State?*»as y 

involved in military actions against the captors, neighboring Islamtf^icbu^ 
tries or groups with which they were Aligned.' For additional Infarmatlon 
as to the trei^tment that a serviceman might expect in^^ch of the three 
countries during peacetime intrusions or open' hostilitlefe^^ see Section 23, 

SW^ 21.01.01 (S/KQf»RN)y^nowledge of Infrrusloo rv^^^ ^,^1^^ /, ^ r ^-l ^ 

There has been a dramatic increas^-^n the a«ti#^ty 6f all governmental 
agencies involved in intelligence' and securfty in each of the three countries 
under discussion. This has been caused by: hostilities between Iran and ^ 
Iraq; Irani^ concern over the possitlllty of U.S. attempts to rescue 
the American hostag^ held in the' U. S/^Embassy; the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and Soviet-backe^i effort^ to curtail insurgent operations within 
the country; and PakistanVconcern that the presence of several Afghan 
exile groups within Pak^^'tan could conceivably draw Pakistan into open 
conflicL with..Lhe USSffei Due-'to iTicreased security precautions and emphasis 
on the'expedlnous handling of- communications, it must be assumed that an 
evader's presence would probably become known rather quickly by either -gj 
friendly or hostile forces. ^ ' • 

SWA 21.01.02 (*<>W») Possibilities for Evading Custody 

Chances for evading custody in Iran, Afghanistan or Pakistan at the present 
time, even in the more remote areas of these countries, are limited, as 
explained in Section 21.01.01. For a discussion of security hazards presently 

existing in these three countries, see Section 05. 

SWA 21.01.03 f^^mm) probable Reactions of Inhabitants 

The reactions of local inhabitants, as indicated earlier, cannot be deter- 
inined with any certainty. It would depend on the group's perception as to 
whether the serviceman's actions were in support of, or in opposition to, 
the captor's objectives. See Section 23, Captivity Factors, for more 
detailed information. 
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jgi 21. 01 . OA (S) Contact with Authorities ' ^ 

Detained intruders would probably be 'transpprted" with little delav to 
locations with English-speBfiln£:;^artoriti^sV ' Ini t iallyr there wouiy-be V 
questioning of a .ill tar/WS^e , such as unit of assignment; location , 
mission or circumstances surrounding the Intrusion. Additional information 

SWA 21.0r.1? 'f (S/.VOFORN) U.S. Dip lomatic Activities ■ 



l^. relations with the count rv^Etalning the American servicene:^ ca 
ejected to impact greatly on,|r|...«-birUties .to obtain t^fiTlr release 
Relations wich each of the couritrlg^r' under discussion are preseni ' 
a state of transition. ^ ' 

,The American Embassy in Tehran' fsvjjVesently i^" the ha ndsjjf"? croup o'f 
lalamzc mHitants who have held American- diplomatic per^nel capt'fve for 
over one Jear. The United , States has.' to date, been unable to obtain the 
release of the hostages, both countries have broken-off- diplomatic rela- 




tlons and resorted to ^j^^p^'fthr^^h third parties, y ■ ^ 
AFGHANIS TAN ^'^,.-M^:>M^y. . /^J 



/ 



The L'nited States has, to' date, Yiof: recognized the new Soviet-bi'cked Afghan 
government. Under the'-presenC'?^5fi:*&stances it must be antlcipated- 
that any negotiations for the release 'of the captured servicemen would be ' 
rWr It jr-s reasonable to assume, based upon avail'able infonnation 

:o^th:1rL^^L"%:tei^:o^sJbi::^^^ 'T''^'^ 
PAKISTAN :!;"^- -il^ . ^. 

IM/m^!!?:^^!!® n"^^^^^"'^^*^-^"" ^"^^'^'^ ^" ^'^^ capital-, Islamabad. 
^ltionally,..the U.S. maintains consular offices at Karachi, 'Lahore and 
Pfeshawar. :.Relations between the United States and Pakistan during the last 

years have been tenuous at best, and, while the presence of a U.S. Embassv 

f d^.provide a focal point for negotiations, it would not guarantee the 
ess of the negotiation process and the lomedlate relense of the service- 
See Section 23 for further details. 

SWA 21.02 (FOUO) Cultural Do's and Don'ts 

The peoples of Southwest Asia maintain traditional social customs, conven- 
tions and religious beliefs and practices which differ considei-hlv 
fron those found in the United States and Western Europe. American customs, 

21-06 
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is one of the poorest ratios recorded on earth. Additionally, there is one 
phvsician for very 16.100 people. Poor distribution of services in rural 
areas compounds Afghanistan's public health problems. Although 85 percent 
of the Afghan people are rural, reaiistically only 15 percent of this group 
has access to nedical health facilities. Furthemore. only 15 percent of 
the nation's doctors practice in the rural areas. Many of the rural nasses 
turn to "mullahs " or "hakims" (more trational folk medicine practitioners) 
to receive treatment, albeit, very primitive. As mentioi^ed previously, the 
governnenc has begun to expand pubic health programs through mass immuni- 
zation canpaigns against conanunicable diseases, with a goal to have the 
more prevalent diseases under control by 1983. There is also a major effort 
directed against malaria. Scientists are crying to develop new toxins 
against the disease-carrying insects which have apparently developed immunity 
to DDT. Compounding the problem of a shortage of doctors is an inadequate 
medical training program which is crude by international standards. Physicians 
who graduate from Afghan medical schools usually cannot pass entrance exam- 
inations if they want further training abroad. Additionally, few good 
foreign medical personnel work in Afghanistan. Poor management and coordi- 
nation further reduces the effectiveness of the few assets available. In 
a natural disaster or national emergency, the Red Crescent Society, an af- 
filiate of the International Red Cross, would reportedly assume nationwide 
responsibility but would not increase the public health service's effectiveness. 
The military would not be of significant help. 

PAKISTAN 

The public health service is under the direction of the Minister of Health 
and Social Welfare. In addition, public health services are also provided 
bv various Christian missionary groups, civic associations, and the Red^ 
Crescent Society. It has been estimated that there is only one doctor .or 
every 5 120 people. Furthermore, there is a concensus of opinion that the 
doctor shortage is further aggravated by doctors going abroad and by those 
remaining being poorly distributed. Statistics indicate that 80 percent of 
all doctors work in urban areas, which only contain 30 percent of the total 
population. To begin alleviating the problem of doctor distribution, the 
government has been assigning newly-graduated doctors to the rural areas. 
This program is also supplemented by the Health Guard Program, in which para- 
professionals (similar to mainland China's "barefoot doctors ) provide 
service to the rural area. In time of disaster and national emergency, the 
militarv could also supplement. civilian facilities. Finally, there are 
manv local practitioners who practice a type of folk medicine. They are 
recognized by the government and respected by their respective local popu- 
lations. Compulsorv immunization programs against smallpox, tuberculosis 
and cholera are important first steps in reducing the incidence of major 
communicable diseases. 

" SWA 19.02 (S/NOFORN) Military Medical Services^ ' 
a RAN 



.^Although military ,.rvic.rS5»^?tHH.<"IIWI*Wnm UMll dvULn 
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counterparts, they are poor by Western standards. Theoretically, medical 
doctors provide acceptable inpatient and outpatient service to military per- 
sonnel, their dependents, and retirees. In reality, adequate care is not 
provided, largely because of the shortage of doctors. Not only are many 
doctors conscripted, but also many are involuntarily forced to remain in 
the military when their original terms of obligation expires. Although 
military doctors are forbidden to practice privately, many do have illegal 
private practices which cut into their regular practice. This is an impor- 
tant source of discontent for military personnelandthei^depende^^^^^ 
f ield, medical units are 100 percent mobile^|^|^^||H||B^HIIHi^ 

The military medical logistics system is anti- 
■■■f^^fSft'^ridde^n^low. It is barely adequate to meet routine needs, 
and during the current Iranian/Iraqi war it is proving to be inadequate. 

AFGHANISTAN 

In the past the military hospital facilities in the Kabul area have been 
able to provide adequate medical care for service personnel during peacetime. 
Since the Soviet invasion, medical care has reportedly improved, with the 
Soviets taking full control and manning two of the existing facilities. 
One is used by Soviet officers and high-ranking Afghan officers and officials. 
The other provides medical care only for Soviet enlisted personnel —not 
for Afghan enlisted servicemen, who must utilize their own inadequate facil- 
ities and be treated by badly-trained personnel. Afghan military medical 
services are provided for active duty military personnel only, not for 
dependent families, retirees, or even disabled veterans. Unless the Soviets 
provide substantial assistance it is incapable of realistic field opera- 
tions. Additionally, it has very limited facilities and a poor supply 
system. Maintenance of facilities and equipment is lacking and improvisation 
passes for planning. Much of the existing laateriel is wasted through 
inefficiency. In addition, there are no blood banking operations. Afghan 
military medical services are believed to have had only a few days worth of 
surplus materiel, which has surely been exhausted since the Soviet invasion. 
At this time, medical care for the Afghan low-ranking officer or enlisted 
serviceman would probably be rated as minimal at best. 

PAKISTAN 
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SWA 19.04 Environmental Health Problems 



IRAN 

Inadequate dlet» mass ignorance of personal hygiene and health practices, 
and very poor public sanitation are the three major factors affecting public 
health in Iran. The problems of mass ignorance concerning personal hygiene 
and health practices are deep-rooted and will be hard to correct. The urban 
upper class is very sophisticated with regard co modern medicine and health 
practices, but it comprises only a small minority of the population, which is 
overwhelmingly poor and ignorant. In both urban and rural areas, housing 
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^SVJA 23 (S/NOFORN) Captivity Factors 

fnforaaclon contained in this Section covers the topics noraaUv 
covered In Sections 23-27 of SERE Guides. In this Culde. they are grouped 

tne biLKt Guide format. 
I OVERVIEW 
IRAN 



f^o^ ^i^J^y P"s°""«i Isolated m Iran are likely to encounter hostility 
ftron^ !„^?''^ c^°?y^"^:. ^""'^ pos t^revolu t ionary leaders have adopted a 
strong antl-U.S. bias which has become widespread because of Its extensive 

reatment in the public media. Even among groups which might retain pro- 
U.S. attitudes or among factions which oppose Tehran's present leadership, 
there is a chance that suspicion and paranoia towards foreigners would 
I incite fears and threats, and prisoner treatment might be harsh. Captured 
aircrews should make every effort to convince their captors of their U.S. 
military status and to avoid provocative behavlcJr. 

As a consequence of the Shah's western orientation, most of Iran's 
populace is rather well Informed on what constitutes the norm of humane 
treatment. Extreme measures leading to death, permanent injury or dis- 
ability would probably be avoided. In the event that the United States 
was Involved in direct military action instead of merely economic sanctions 
cLLJ'niv^K of other prisoners, the religious leaders In Iran would 

certainly be more vociferous In denouncing the United States. Under such 
conditions, or In the, event of circumstances resulting in the death or 
injury of Iranians, treatment of U.S. prisoners would become much more 

S G V6 » 

In cases where U.S. servicemen are captured In remote areas and trans- 
ferred to government control. It could be expected that the transfer might 
fw!„rK?"J thereby allowing the opportunity for a measure of natural 

friendship between captors and captives to develop. Under such circum- 
stances, and especially if the captors held anti-government views, there 
IS a chance that the servicemen would be accorded better treatment. The 
possibility of such on accurrence would be heavily dependent on geography, 
time, the political affiliation of the captors and the absence of rfvo- 
lutlonary guar^ personnel, who have been widely assigned to the parrallltary 

?nfi™«M 5r"\'° "^"'^'^^^ P«""' government. 

Pvn!^ ^ r regarding the presence of captured American servicemen could be 

fTtllt ? "^^^^^ "^""^"^^^ '° revolutionary forces, and it is doubt- 
nM.i? "''"^'^ P^"'^^ "P^°" sympathetic to the prisoners'" 

plight the opportunity of actually according the servicemen a safe haven. 

Immediate medical care available to injured American servicemen could 
be expected to be very limited. It Is anticipated that injured personnel 
would be most likely airlifted from their point of capture and taken as 
soon as possible to one of the major hospitals in the Tehran area. Iranian 
governmental officials could be expected to provide the serviceme^ with 
the best medical aid possible in order to keep them alive for subsequent 
propaganda and exploitation purposes. 
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Any negotiations for the release of captured servicemen could be ex- 
pected to be of extended duration. Decisions relating to prisoner treat- 
oent would be slow In coming due to the requirement that such matters be 
worked through a laborious process of representative committees, each of 
which can be expected to try to use the prisoner issue as a means for the 
retention or expansion of their own power base. Significant decisions 
relating to prisoner treatment can be expected to lie with the Ayatollah 
Khomeini or, in the event of his demise, a committee of Ayatollahs of lesser 
stature. 

The demise of Ayatollah Khomeini would not necessarily cause the down- 
fall of the revolutionary govermnent in Iran, nor could it be expected to 
result in the release of any captured U.S. service personnel. The momentum 
of the revolution, the strategic placement of Ayatollah Khomeini's asso- 
ciates, the new constitution and the dominance of religious figures in the 
new parliament and cabinet would provide a basis for a successor regime 
which would have to be dealt with to effect a prisoner release. 

The death of Khomeini would most likely result in the creation of an 
informal coalition of the most senior religious and governmental figures, 
which would be held together at first by their desire to protect their 
power and the ideals of the revolution. The Council of Guardians, the 
President, a few senior members of the clergy and one or two top military 
figures would be able to at least temporarily keep the government operating* 
However, such a condition could not be expected to last very long since 
it would contain too many ambitious men and too many political and religious 
schisms. One group would eventually acquire control. It is doubtful that 
It would be possible during this interim period to effect a prisoner re- 
lease, since each group would be reluctant to identify itself with a 
moderate stance on the prisoner release issue* 

AFGHANISTAN 



The treatment of U.S. service personnel in Afghanistan will be dependent 
on several factors including (but not limited to) whether the U.S. Is at 
war with Afghanistan or another Islamic country as well as the attitude of 
the particular group which captured the servicemen. During a wartime 
situation in which the U.S. was engaged in a war against a unified 
Afghanistan and not a Soviet-controlled "puppet state", it is believed 
that U.S. service personnel would be treated with extreme harshness by 
the Afghan people and conceivably could be summarily executed after 
being brutally tortured. Should a U.S. pilot fall into Soviet or Afghan 
Government hands, at the present time it is probable that the aircrew 
member would be treated as a prisoner of war and interned, or, in the event 
of an inadvertent overflight error, accused of being a spy and temporarily 
detained for propaganda purposes. It can be anticipated that American 
servicemen would be thoroughly exploited by the Afghan government with 
Soviet assistance. Wounded service personnel would probably be offered 
limited medical aid at the point of capture and then transported to 
Kabul for treatment. 

Insurgent forces, on the other hand, might possibly offer assistance 
to U.S. service personnel and help them exfiltrate from Afghanistan, 
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SWA 23.01 (S/NOFORN) Captivity Factors: Interrogation/Exploitation 
SUMMARY: 
IRAN 

The country of Iran is presently in a state of turmoil. The effectiveness 
of both its intelligence and security forces has been greatly diminished 
since the Ayatollah Khomeini took control of the government. Iran's 
armed forces, paramilitary personnel and law enforcement agencies have 
been demoralized. Iran's intelligence services have been effectively 
disembowelled by the executions of the trained intelligence personnel 
who were formerly employed by SAVAK, the Shah's intelligence service. The 
new intelligence service, SAVAMA, is still in its formative stages and 
at present lacks the leadership and authority to carry out its assigned 
responsibilities. 

AFGHANISTAN 

The country of Afghanistan is now involved in civil war. The central • 
government is completely dominated by the Soviet Union. Islamic insurgent 
forces are operating primarily within the remote mountainous regions of 
Afghanistan but have also penetrated into its major urban centers. 

The effectiveness of Afghanistan's intelligence and security forces 
has in the past been extremely poor. Under Soviet guidance and direction 
the intelligence and security services can be expected to improve substan- 
tially. Additionally, Eas^ German personnel are also reportedly involved 
in the training of Afghanistan personnel. 

Afghanistan's intelligence and security forces can be expected to be 
generally poorly-trained and poorly-motivated. They have limited capabil- 
ities in mounting sustained searches for evaders and utilizing modern 
interrogation/exploitation techniques. However, an evader may be faced 
with Soviet expertise and techniques. 

PAKISTAN 

The country of Pakistan is presently under martial law. The martial law 
regulations grant t^akistan's intelligence and security forces broad dis- 
cretionary rights with regard to limiting Individual rights and privileges. 
During the most recent period of martial law, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in activity on the part of all agencies involved in intelligence 
and security functions. This increased activity is the result of Afghan- 
istan's becoming a Soviet-dominated state and the concern of Pakistan's 
leaders that their country might be drawn into Afghanistan's civil war. 

Pakistan's intelligence and security forces are generally well-trained 
and highly-motivated. They are capable of mounting sustained searches 
for evaders and utilizing modern interrogation/exploitation techniques. 
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the past Afghanistan's internal Vnroiw 

fective operational methods fhL ??"" "^'''^'^'^ "^^^ked by inef- 
ficient regard for ope^atita sec'^ity nd"" °" '''' -f onnants/lnsuf- 
Inadequate communication systems rL .r ^""""^>' °f Infonnation. and 
and security forces in the pasT:.. ^ Intelligence 
-as virtually no central diVec io and" ^h'^^'^' '° ^^^^ ^^ere 
responsibilities as it saw^lt ?J ^^""^^ interpreted its own 

of functions and duplication of effort ' considerable overlapping 

The Afghanistan Intellleenr*. c 
under Soviet direction Is e«iue/^ °^8anx.atIon developed 

security and „IUtary lntenige"ce xJ, L for all Internal 

the Internal Section and the Mllltlrv^/fif ^"b<fl visions- 

predecessor organizations XAD La h«n < ^"'" """^e Its 

Intelligence resources andTs rll^T ^i^" ""''^ll"'' ""trol over 
fro,, trained Soviet personnel nil ""f"' 8"l<i^nce on Its operations 
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have been suspected or charged with Jhl * ^""^8" nationals who 

Afghan government In the paft T^d it L. K °^ 

Interrogation/exploitation of u s .IrlT. ""=lP"«'l 'hat the potential 
XAD. XAD's actions with wgardt; Z\l P^""""^! "ould be assigned to 

Jiould be controlled and dlrfcted^ Sow r "*""'"'"''^''"«*<"' 

iicctea o> Soviet personnel. 
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tactics, peJso^e" .""^r"'"* """""^""on. ,J^tl» " 

" or for propaganda 

15^ Prop.,.n,. F.p„„,,.Mon.o^jeceivs. 

The Iranian governnent has l„ 

propaganda Purposes tho«r'r« fore?gn'tfrevislT'''''"'^ 
"o^f^lly uninformed 'a^^.??^^" '^^^^fi^ °^ ^he propari^di """^^^s for 
on how to shape ^er?c!n ^f"'"" ^"itudes an^he ^/''"'^''^'"^ ^^''^ 

before angry crowds and thl^' Parading of a bllndfoldli a ^"'^^ 
of the U.S. servJ»r^! ® Public display of ^^"'^^o^^'ed American prisoner 

demoralised the^e%r''°""!' '^^-^ to rescue rh""^""' "^"^^^^ regains 
-ger American cm^^""P"Wic - intended rb„t ha\,^'!r 

However. It can^ heighten their irltlclsn J '° """^ -nd 
3s '^ea as fU„s of ^'^Pected that media "00..^! Khomeini regime 

to influent ^orld'o^^r ^-^ll^ 1^^^?^:^ .^^'^'"^ 

Pected to be bH„dfMl^'^^"^°"- Prisoners In son^^- ! ^ "tUlzed to 
order to excite ^ ^"'^ '^'^^^ of their ln^ '^"'=" be ex- 

Iranian and%ot^«,^„^-°"""tl^ of peopre'r ^^e^fT.""" ^-^^^tles In 

trials Of individuals' in rrarn'' P^^«°nne/.ust be antlcln"^^' '''''' • ' 

dissemination. iranLn ^^''^ reportedly been fil™ ^ -^««nt 
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»edi"/befng I 1 " risfanv a " IV" 't"''" '^'^""^ ""^ 

rejected such attempts and h'^rh ?^- ^V'^^" fortunately have 

they themselves could p.«lc"ate °' Interviews In which 

antlcl'pated'tt't" a" 'caltu^S^l'^r"" ""^^^""^ ^' 
tlon with the possible twal of^ /^K"""" """" ^ 1" ""J""^- 

spies. Propaganda exDloHaii^n °^ A""lcan servicemen as 

AFGHANISTAN 

In damage to the eover^fit^^ ^ successful and In some cases have resulted 
Afghanlftan-s newfmediTL hivf*^;^ P""""' S"'!" Personnel now control 
matlon and Culture. Wrtua1lv I?l ^f Jh"?'J°^ °' I'-f"" 

governaent of Afghinl.tli Js LiJ^ f Information being generated by the 
specialists. So5l" advisors ha^e aL°„ K ' 7'". P"P«««nda 
Afghanistan's newspapers "he«fore It sh™ ^"^Sned as editors for 

Sill ?;rE~^^^^^^ 

men arrested by authorlti« h«„- C f °^ American business- 

television to tr^to ciivev thl . " 'J''^ ^^'^''^ Afghanistan 
hostilities. Exteisive ^L cL^r'^ ^"^°^^--«"t in internal 

nn1^^^^=,^ \ coverage has been taken of the release nf 

e'r :\::r:u"b;:cted t^o'ter^^^^^^^ ^-"^^ co„su„ption"'"::e° nson- 
deplcted the prLoSers as sMirirord''°r '"'t''" ^"^^-^-s which have 
their captivity. ^ '° "^^^ maxlmun. propaganda use of 
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expect harsh treatment from members of any of the groups. Initial ^^r^ini 

icaror' imfrrL^M - ^'--^^ a? the'^btiil'nt of' a - 

tical or time-sensitive information related to the individual's un^^ 

I cue PW is transferred to a more permanent Internment facility. 
' follJ ? '° P""" the patterns which Interrogations might 

i lo^ln»: iZi:, -re sophisticated techniques have InLded the fol- 
seoientlv f^lloi °J """" 1"estlons and written answers sub- 

I sequently followed by detailed review of the answers; Intensive renetl- 

' r.a\\e«" V d"lHir:^'^"f""^ °^ Punishment 'and prL'H^s "^"etter 

wltnp«?^ ''y <ll«erent Interrogators or teams of Interrogators; and the 

' Temces hav T ^-r""""" '"^ P"^- ln"l"|ence «d security 
' ll TrTJ. '■"^/l=<'„5«''e extensive use of paid infonners 5ho have been planted 
i In prison cells. Recently, the Islamic revolutionary prosecutors tave 

I «o?e o^ tL""''S"'"'K"" ^"""^ P^" -nd ar" flying 

Ute the s^un:^' I f' " techniques to Include tape recordings which 
speakln^ iXZ . °J "'"^ P'l'''""^- However, the use of Engllsh- 

exD^MtftJ ''f""" ^ discounted, as It Is likely that some of the 

have arexcein^ro""'' A«-lcan-^nlyei-sltIes and will 

AFCHANISTAN ' ..i. . .. ^ 

WhllTfrh '"V^fShan Sovernment Is totally dominated by the Soviet Union. 
p"iablv ^e T/^.''/t interrogation of U.S. servicemen would 

JlferML ''y Afghan intelligence personnel acting under Soviet 

Dartl^r^ ? ""1°^' " """"^^ '"''l"" "isht directly 

participate in such Interrogations 'at the request of the central govern- 
ment. In the past, the Afghan Intelligence and Security Forces hfvere- 
oJ all's; informants have iLluded Individuals 

as li o^anL""",? ^-^^''"^"ion levels. Children have also been ised 
extent ?h^ ;.,^ f. "*"* ^^T*"" ""IJ' '<> ' """ed 

pnc%^ri™?o";^a":n''pr^LuceT" "^-"'^ " compeL"^e"rJ:reach 

interforatloI;%!rl",S"r"J°"' ''"^"»<' infonnation about Afghanistan's 
11^; ^* e:jploltatlon methods has been scarce. However the Soviet 

and a "c'S"*"* ^"-"^'"'P^^lng and pervasive Interest Afghanistan 
and a close Soviet-Afghan relationship can be expected In the futurfto he 
™r„r ""S'fr'c'"'" exploitation of captured and thelj "eat- 

wlll h. assistance. Afghan intelligence and security personLl 

tLn .,„"h" •>""'=i««. "d the use of all standard methods of InterroEa- 
l«s !rh?%r''"!=''- ""'i^--'' approaches not work, the use of 

ed T icarh '° "n be antlcipa- 

M.; businessmen and other foreign nationals arrested by authorl- 

nil d^^ngnTtr^x^^r.^'r-c^lfi:^?^"-'''"-^"^ --hologltrmJst'Je-at 
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s"»i,H"-.a1.XraL%t^^'I -s""/-t^\^r^i^r:™e^"::e"r 
be «l.ct.d1o°b:t%h1.^i°:o^ii:?i;.t:dr" X^errogatl,^ condition. Ln 
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IRAN 

servlceLn It ?s H?fM ^"'^"og^tion/exploltation of captured U.S. 

utilized to extract Intelli Jn^f of interrogation personnel who might be 
interrocation/pvn^n^^ ^ ^ military-related information. However 

•...111,,.,. „ ,„ ..f.;„™;™;.n.3" " .«.«tr"'"" » 

c^n^aiTa^^^a^^c-: d^ ^'^^^^^^^^^ - ""^^^l. 

decisions on a consensus basis "J^^'J""- J"f--"ll"s who might make 

^Ui^inf u e„^r:h:t^" Uft"rcl?""''/°H"/"'' ^ °^ 

Members of the latter «oun ~ , ! "'w"" American Embassy personnel. 

ne latter group are reported to be politically reliable but rigid. 
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Physical debllitar,- "^'^ 
' resulted fr-^ ^^^^tion (including bronchi. i 

= vation of slPPn ^ ^^ve been marked bv in Primitive prison r-nn^ 

°f "y:un. in East r " '"atment and other iL ^ committed criminal 
P-l"ners hss 11^0.^^""- f*""" l"«cate that rT"" '"^^•"'fS 
. shock treatme^^' "flf^'^^" -cc^panled by" ' 

°f Physical tortuK h») ^^^-ough there have been J ''^"^"SS and elec- 
; "o" support the fact h^"°' -Orleans 1° tfT'""" ^^'^ces 

: personnel against 0"^^ ' .,""^" -"d 5, Affh 

I Of some prisoners have f " '° Info^ "Pi°''s"on 

' -at t"rta1 ^"^^-Xri^"' personnel 

fAD personnel in order P^"^^ very aul.l,, "pture. but 

supervision of traf„ ^^^--ogaM^n ^i^"" ""^ to 

interrogation, prL"i™? P""-"*!- Ourln, I*." ""'l"«ed under 

extensive sessions T"!" ^^fl!!"*"- -sve geS. P"lod of^ 



"■'"rogation, prisoner^ 7 " P^^^^nel. Durinrrh , """""ed ur 
e«enslve sessions f S^anUtan have geSlv . P'"'"' 

a 10 day period tT' ^""ances lasting L 1""^ subjected to 

the submlsslonT^';„!„^^ "ave Included dlL^' """^ ^ "ay 

Some Interrogation"* sf"rr"°"' ""^"^ the prison" """'lonlng and 
prisoners write a detai.l M "*th the ca° " f '° answer 

^P to their capturar""'" ""^^ ^to include /.ToZl t:TCoZr'll.l',^ 
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o^erzealous, seJf . 

^^"^ to exin-bit in'nf ""^ ^''solute in r,,. • 
^"^Promisinn t^' ^^'"'^'^^^'^ and view 1' ^''^nking. 

orientation fro. 7" ^^'^^blished, w th. Vk """"^ P^^^abie th' " 

"Js usi Che f ^""^^'"entaliscs Jo^ , ""embers ranginp in ' ? ^ 

ends. Thf T f ''^''o-^^tionarv movenenr ^ ^^^^ ^° Khomeini to u P°-^'^^"^ 
exert nJ • ^^^'"^'^ ^ "ndamenta w^ro ° ^"rther their n/f. "3'■x^st radi- 

Historically nost „f 

-^""ted personner a '^hr/"' '""^'^ S"vlce, h!"'^'' '"^ -ftliZcy 
execute assignments di\h ^"^ """^e levels absence of 

yUHIUS^^H^HMi^^Ef .^^^c h as the na^^« "cen conducted nT-<»- J, 



in Kabi 

Ce™an°'o;Ji W"'"" ti",,"^,;'^^;-'^"-. the Soviets Ta^^"" 

,^e-ogato"i wn-iir\''' p«"nTso:irri bfL" 

the En personnel can L of Soviet ^^^p P^^«°""el (io„ 

Presen 'o^'7-°^f^n^-^> Soviet offS:'''" es;\'Xf?:' 

anv info^ . ° ^^^^^^e the Sovi.\ . expected that 1 f °*^^bly win be 
Itv ^^'=^°" extracted p '^'^ ^^^h accurate and "'""^^^'"ing devices 

the past " personnel can L ."'^ ^^^ining in thf c®'."" ""'^ ^^^"r- 
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event of large numbers of detainees, less-qualified Afghan military or ci- 
yiUan personnel could be expected to be involved in the interrogation phase 
In the event of an internment of a large number of PWs , the reguLr prison 
guard force might be supplemented by personnel, determined to be loyal 
utiH^^H r^^v'""'' Gendarmerie (a paramilitary police force) which has'been 
utilized in the past to assume security duties previously assigned to other 
services. In the past, the capabilities of the Gendarmerie have been 
extremely limited and its performance inhibited by inadequate training 
poor logistical support, obsolete equipment and corruption. However the 
Soviet Union is presently engaged in upgrading the qualifications of'cendarm- 
^VlJ^ll^'u ' anticipated that, with the Soviets In charge 

of the Afghan prison system, the Gendarmerie will be more attentive to 
their assigned responsibilities. 



i ' PAKISTAN 




SWA 23.02 (S/NQFORN) Prisoner Treatment 
SUMMARY : 
IRAN 

The treatment of prisoners in Iran can be generally described as extremely 
harsh by any standard, characterized by poor food in insufficient quantities 
very poor sanitation, limited medical services, and overcrowding of inade- * 
quate facilities. Inadequate medical treatment and the poor quality of 
sustenance has caused malnutrition, food poisoning, and chronic illness, 
ine treatment of captured U.S. servicemen will depend greatly upon whether 
^ranians perceive the captured servicemen as victims of an Inadvertent 
overflight or as military forces Involved in aggressions against Iran. 
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Under present circumstances, captured U.S. servicemen could be expected to 
receive very harsh treatment. It can be anticipated that PWs will initial- 
ly be interrogated and then immediately Isolated in separate cells or rooms. 
Depending upon the numbers involved, captured servicemen may be interned in 
military or civilian facilities. Buildings such as the American Embassy in 
Tehran have special significance for Iranians as "symbols of capitalistic 
tyranny and could be used for internment purposes. Under some circumstances. 
PWs may be initially kept with both hands and feet tied. Communications 
between prisoners will not be permitted and prisoners will be denied all 
information about outside events. A prisoner's sleep will be controlled 
and deliberately kept short and intermittently broken by Intensive question- 
ing. Guard personnel will be rotated often to heighten the depersonaliza- 
tion process. 

Efforts would be undertaken to increase PW fears, tensions and sense 
of abandonment. Even the smallest Infraction can be expected to be dealt 
with extremely harshly. In some cases, prisoners have been placed in sol- 
itary confinement for periods of up to three or four months. It is possible 
that a distinction will be made with respect to the younger, lower-ranking 
service personnel, who may receive less harsh treatment than senior officials 
Minority servicemen might also receive better treatment depending upon how 
their captors perceive their involvement in the events preceding their cap- 
ture. Treatment of PWs may not necessarily be affected to any appreciable 
extent by the public news media or world opinion calling for fair treatment. 
However, as with the internment of U.S. PWs in North Vietnam, better treat- 
ment of PWs could result from the Iranian perception of a need to Improve 
its image in the light of world opinion. 

Mail privileges and visits from the Red Cross or members of the clergy 
will be carefully controlled and permitted only when deemed advantageous 
for propaganda purposes. Requests by newsmen to verify the condition of 
the detainees would most likely be denied "for security reasons" as they 
have in the past, and PWs can expect extended periods of captivity. 

AFGHANISTAN 

The treatment of prisoners in Afghanistan has traditionally been extremely 
harsh, and has been characterized by poor food in insufficient quantities, 
very poor sanitation with minimal toilet facilities, an absence of medical 
services, and gross overcrowding and poor management of inadequate housing 
facilities*. Prison staff personnel are usually recruited from the lower 
socio-economic strata and often include rejects from the military services 
who often have little knowledge of or interest in efficient prison admini- 
stration. Afghanistan's prisons are so overcrowded that the government has 
had to confiscate private homes to use as temporary detention facilities 
Prisoners in some facilities have been forced to sleep in shifts, with two 
shifts being forced to stand while one sleeps. These conditions are said 
to allow a prisoner only two to three hours of sleep per night. Prisoners 
are normally issued two blankets, and they are often forced to sleep on the 
floor due to the inadequate number of cots or beds. Political prisoners 
have normally been confined in communal cells unless they are believed to 
possess significant information or are considered to be "hard core** in 
which case they are confined in individual cells and isolated from the gen- 
eral prison populace. Due to the present overcrowding, political prisoners 
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have been comingled with criminal prisoners rather than segregated from one 
another. 

Prison routine varies depending upon the internment facility and the 
severity of the offense committed. In the past, prisoners in large facili- 
ties and those convicted of felonies and "crimes against the state" have 
been assigned to work details, while political prisoners have been sub- 
jected to more stringent controls. Reports from previously detained .indi- 
viduals suggest that the norm of prisoner treatment in Afghanistan is 
deliberately harsh, primitive and debilitating. Prisoners released recently 
from Afghan prisons have told of the evidence of torture, Including mangled 
or extracted fingernails, missing fingers, scarred bodies and emaciated 
physical conditions. 

PWs can anticipate that prison conditions in part will be controlled 
by the attitudes and the objectives of prison personnel and interrogators, 
the numbers of PWs within the facility, and their captor's perception of 
the value of the PWs for military or propaganda purposes. There is evidence 
to indicate that Afghan officials would not totally ignore international 
concerns about human rights and that the treatment PWs could expect to 
receive would be less severe than that accorded their own nationals. Un- 
cooperative prisoners considered to be a threat to Afghanistan's security 
have reportedly, in some cases, been summarily executed without a trial, 
and it would be important to establish a record of the servicemen held 
captive in order to afford them as much protection as possible. It is 
felt that U.S. service personnel would probably be protected from execu- 
tions and would instead be exploited for their propaganda value. 

PAKISTAN 

Generally, prison conditions can be expected to be substantially below 
western standards and characterized by poor food, very poor sanitation, 
limited medical services and frequent overcrowding of prisoners. In tlie 
past, prison conditions in Pakistan have varied greatly according to the 
size of the prison, the classification which the legal authorities have 
assigned to the prisoner at the time he was placed in judicial custody, and 
the individual's position or rank. For a more detailed discussion of 
Pakistan's prison classification system, see Section 23.03. 
Generally speaking, prisoners who have been held in national security cases 
have been treated well and seldom subjected to physical abuse. In Pakistan, 
the distinction between different classes of prisoners will be an important 
factor with regard to the use of physical force used on a detainee. Some 
*— subjects in criminal cases who have lacked money or influence have been 
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SWA 23.03 fS/^Jn^n..^,^ ^ ^nfinement FariHr^o. 
SUMMARY; 
IRAN 

"clany under the jurxsdlctlo f e H n^"^;/""" 

of Interior and the ar™ed forces also plavln^ L f Ministry 
eratlon and canager,ent. There have Len ?i"|e "la^??""^ "^"l^ »" °P- 

in Iran: (M doHoa ^« ^ i cnree classifications of orisoni 

supervison' n ru'ral are'^s :;d"lder ^h! """"^^ Gendarme le 

National PoUce ln^rL^"are1s":nr„ .^^TLI^-^.-^^f '"^ 
detention and short-tera brlsoners- (71 "1 \. . preventive 
operated under the crl.™na\ cou^ 'anj u.:rjri::rl?"; ""^ 
intennediate duration; and (3) penltentlarl« " "fences of 

"ry supervision and used for lons-te™ ,^nf 

political and crtalnarprlsoners ^" the internment of 

priLn'^r^."""""" ""^ ^"r «he Pen.in"«"l'L:rcera t Ln"^:^ 

now bernTop1rit":d°^"t':: ^L're'vo"!"*::"''^"' 

is not available. Iranian offlcla s e °' 

of the country's prison system with the IntLr engaged In a review 

^nce with new Islamic revolutlo^" co'cep s7 ^here'If " 

that have been used In the past for Intermnsnf ^f ' Prisons 

has been caused by" he' U ge nu^be'rs^o'rjn'dLld"?""^^''- 

hl'sLh^n"'" -8a!nsTt"'revo lu o or a's'b'fLr" 

the Shah. Hlsmanagement has al.=n rr,„t^i>, . f operatives of 

prison f,.,,... has """^^^^^^^^^ to the proble,ns^f ex^.■,^.n. 
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•'Tf!™^^^^''S^SB^W?cent«Ilz1 iE/^^"''^^''^^'^'^^ 

^ntenigence and security s^ervlces to^Ltlh^rt:-: :?%hMe":i- 
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/^system more ef f lclent.[_In Komlte Prison, control of the DeDartment „f 

i?zL";h '^'^ gendarmerie personnei have'Seercent^ 

Uzed hrough the use of a Joint committee known as the -"Komlt"-^ 

It must be anticipated that captured U.S. service personnJ u 
interned at different facilities to'ccpllcate possJbL reLue at^el- 
However should the Isla.lc leaders decide to try PWs as "spLs" or ^or 
ge":^er" ron: I' ^^-""i-ble that the detainees would be' erned ^o^ 
lllTlrK h^^vily-guarded facility. Maximum security facilities avail- 

able at Evin and Komite prisons make them prime candidates for use bv 

pe^sonne"!!"' ^"^ -^^^ captured^S. S^^e^vice 

AFGHANISTAN 

nora"a1libfe™%"°^hr„"': "S"!"'!""- of the Afghan penal syste. Is 

V.J1 J „ J P^^'> prisons have been administered under M,. h.,-*. i 

o gaiLa ions h'h and run by different provincial police 

trfns1e?red .t^^^ reorganization the prison system has been 

^hf 1 Department of Security to the Logistics Department nf 

the Ministry of Interior. Soviet officials now occupy the senior n««?^« 
A^.hT'^'''"^''^^' including the Ministry of Interior' except Ihl 
^hf Af^H Ministry, where one holds the posJ of Deputy Director 

renn^rL? controlled by the Soviets, ^ho have 

reportedly acted recently to centralize control of the prison^ and in 

prlsoT^f^i'r ^ P-vious orders given by high-ranking Afghan " 

prison officials. Due to the present Soviet/Afghan relationship 

he Soviets would most likely make all decisions relating to U.s' PWs to 
include the conditions of their internment. ^ '° 

I^^" several provincial prisons in Afghanistan. The ma ior nri.nr. 
used for the detention of political prisoners or for those prisoners re- 
quiring maximum security precautions is Policharkl prison, ^wo otJer 
prisons Which have been regularly used in the past ^or the detention of 
less important polltl^g^ers have H... .L °^ . 
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Detailed information on the organization of rh. d u, 
presently being operated by officials under «cenM„"'" ^T' 
provisions, is not available. There are "verar ^ """^'^ '""^^^ 
prisons are generally overcrowded and r,^„t7 P-^^^ns in Pakistan. The 
fairly well-trained but rece'e erv i^r„a!; ZT^"'' . ""^'-^^ 
physical force against prisoners InUrned in th» 

tlons. The major prison used for politics n^^ '""^ classifica- 
Inadvertent peacetime Intruders would if Lr T" Rawalpindi Prison, 
held in the higher-graded cells witM^ Ra„irpi"d"l''^,r:„t"^ '""'""^ 

lHAJ3,0MLiS/NOFORN) Specific Conflne«.n^ p.-., 

u1us"r1t\\r"'„o'r:^det"aed"i^for.^%'?r ^""^^^^ P-Poses of 
able, users requiring ad"ifi ^Mon'^Lld''' 

agency. So^e of the Infonnatlon pertai™tL to "Igfatlng 
prisons has not been corroborated!^ ^ ^ specifics within the 

IRAN 

EVIU PRISON - is located in the northern part of T h 

"ile west of the Royal Tehran HIUorHotel Evln f. r,f''''T'"""^^ 

primary prison used for the Internment of political ^ " 

modern security systems, It would be the most J PJis<>"ers. Due to its 

internment of captured American service personnpj ^^""*''' 

Istered by the revolutionary committees with r^v^! vf*"""*''^''' ^'^"1"- 

personnel in charge of prison secirltv "Jfl'. "^^^^-Monary guard force 

available, it ts' reported to be the molt . Information is 

said to contain a labyrlnt^ of pas age" s"° ha" cl'h"""' '/''""^ 

iillrF.st^:: ht^\-i:fjf-:-r,"°-°r^°- p^^-q-s and hasbee„ 

nB^^^^^^^HnB^^^^^^HntoM^^MMBM^B^^HSiMSBfiS-^ prisoners, f 



°"=-half «torlJd7l«avlly^!a|Sd^!S prison is a three and 

Normal access m^o the prlfon Is «ai^d thr '"^ """" » "all. 

front Of the prison. The prlsonef s broulht'^' entranceway at the 

ed immediately to a screen^Jg area securef by anT' '^l' ^"^ 
nslde the main gate. At thlf time, "" prisoner. ""^ 
aken from him. Including his socks belt 1^^ ^^ P"'""^! belongings are 

led blindfolded through f secondlr^n door which"'; 

yard. If the prisoner were not bllndfoWed as L ?! ' """" 

edi. would see opposite him a flight of^^fi^s^ ^irdr^.l'/ rZl'. r^LTei^K 
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(windows on the first floor. To the left of the stairs, there Is believed I 
[he a corridor which leads to the prison showers, which are located at the 
end of the corridor. Directly ahead he would see Che two top floors of the 
prison and a half-story structure on top. Each of the two top floors has a 
balcony attached to it overlooking the courtyard. The prison cells togethe 
with several interrogation rooms are reportedly located in rooms on each of 
the first three floors. The cells are divided into wards. There are six 
wards on the three floors. Wards 1. 3 and 5 are located on one side; wards 
2, 6 and 6 on the other. • Wards 1 and 2 are located on the first floor and 
are reported to include Komite's solitary confinement and maximum security 
cells. The cells usually contain no furniture and prisoners are given one 
blanket. It is believed that there are twenty-three cells located In each 
of the first floor wards. The cells on the third floor (wards 5 & 6) are 
believed to be larger than those found In the first two floors. Communica- 
tions between prisoners in Komite has been limited mainly to speaking to 
^^^that share the same cell or with those who share an adjacent cell. 
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QASR 



IN - is located north of the U.S. Embassy In Tehran. This prison 



is reportedly capable of handling up to 2,500 prisoners. It appears that 
Qasr is administered by the police although Revolutionary Guard force per- 
sonnel may also be involved in the security and operations of the prison. 
Qasr has been used by the Council of Revolutionary Tribunal for the incar- 
ceration, trial and, in sorae^ cases, the execution of senior civilian and 
military officials employed by or affiliated with the Shah's regime. Com- 
plaints about poor prisoner handling have reportedly resulted in the recent 
transfer of most of the prison's political populace to Evln Prison. At 
present, Qasr is believed to house only criminal prisoners. Information 
with regard to the Internal structure of the prison and the locations of 
the cells Is not available, although it Is bellved to contain a large court- 
yard in the center of the prison, a mosque, a small hospital and a prison 
library. Confinement facilities for the incarceration of female prisoners 
are also reported to be present. 

AFGHANISTA N 

-- » 

POLICHARKI PRISON - is located approximately 25 miles to the east of Kabul. 
The Jalabad road, leading to Pakistan, serves as the main access road to 
the prison. Policharkl Prison was originally designed to accomodate 3,266 
prisoners, including special facilities for 390 dangerous and recalcitrant 
types and 414 female prisoners. Policharkl today is heavily overcrowded. 
The prison population recently has been estimated to number between 6 000 
and 15,000 prisoners. Five or six prisoners are being housed in small one- 
to two-man cells in the center prison area. Other prisoners are being kept 
in larger units in an adj^^ent building with 120 or more prisoners in cells 
measuring 20 by 30 meters^ The bulk of the prisoners are ex-military per- 
sonnel, parchamlst party workers and individuals arrested in Kandha 
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en° „\e":f p^^,^!^r^^""^"^ -1 itr::":,^- ^^^^ 

security posts ar^% ^ locate,! off ^f'^ f'^" 

.a -2- -:.^rti-itr?oir t^ tti °^ 

prison grounds as well as directly ouLf J ^k "'^ °" ^"^ide of t^e 

octagonal-shaped structure which Lrf^^" ^" addition to the main 
requiring maximum securitv ? "Po^tedly used to house on * 

whirh ^« 7j L i»eturity. It is composed of « „ "ouse prisoners 

Reportadfv thesrunl.T''*' "''"^^^ squads" a..^""?"" '° 

I Luese units are set>^^ac^a^Q^ c . ^ also assi^n^H 

special security functions, pur'pof ,Tln ^ and^asslgned 

prisoners fro„ the o„clyl„g areas to-th^^L.trlcr^riio" ''^ 
PAKISTAN 

regiments or levels of'pri's"'" :°:=> --*ed thrcugh'th'e^r^e o^"^'"^ 
"'th grade A prison cells representlnr.h T "'S"'!"'! from an A to C 
prisoner could hope to recei^e^u^tr^ ^LXd^ti''^""^ 

^^ain c as w h ra^-t^%e[i^\°-,r„-- 

?i gral'. '^r? '"'^^ prepare helr^f^ 

"e*used L'h ^""^"J' have ll„Ued san ta Ion f?!" f-rlsoners 
e used to house prisoners of lesser sort,, ? facilities and the cells 
though several prisoners are no"anv . "r Importance. Al- 

("atchman; is assigned to cook the prisoners' a Chowkldar 

'- cells are normally badly overcrov^H I ""^ <:l«an the cell r. a 

dlTrnZ w-^H*:^^ ""^Jo- la ke^sr%:^^t?c^" "f'- fore"; to""' 

facHrtL. . criminals. Grade C eel s L P-'l^^rs are often 

acuities and normally only a bucket is provided p'rr'^ ""^ ""l^'lo" 

l^rlsoners, with the 
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exception of those In solitary confinement, are allowed to receive food 
and clothing in packages which have been carefully searched for weapons or 
other contraband. The terms of a prisoner's confinement will also determine 
whether the prisoner is assigned to work details ranging from hard labor 
to light work assignments such as chair weaving. With the exception of 
prisoners in solitary confinement, prisoners are also allowed exercise 
walks around the prison grounds. It is possible for a prisoner to seek a 
higher prison classification by applying to the courts or having judicial 
authorities make an independent determination that his poor physical con- 
dition or position warrant an upgrading. The more influence a prisoner can 
bring to bear on the government officials, the better will be his chances 
for improved conditions. The granting of improved conditions has not i — 
always meant that a prisoner's sentence would eventually be cornniuted. /^B 



SWA 23.04 (S/NOFORN) Legal Status Prisoners 

In order to comprehend the manner In which justice would be administered 
in Southwest Asia, it is necessary for one to understand the legal raoifl- 
cations of Iran's new Islamic Constitution and its impact on Iran's execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial bodies. Also vital are Afghanistan's adop- 
tion, at Soviet direction, of a set of interim Constitutional provisions 
referred to as "The Basic Principles", and recent developments In Pakistan's 
implementation of more stringent martial law provisions. 

SWA 23. OA. 01 (S/NOFORN) Administration of Justice 

IRAN 

The Iranian constitution theoretically guarantees the protection of Indi- 
vidual rights. The language of the constitution, at least in theory, limits 
the degree to which the government may proceed in depriving citizens of 
their liberty. However, in practice, constitutional guarantees have been 
consistently ignored and the government has used wide discretion in the 
enforcement of laws and the use of coercion to Insure compliance. The new 
government has ignored international accords and asserted that any decision 
with respect to prisoners will be controlled by the Iranian Parliament and 
the application of Islamic Law. 

In December of 1979, the Iranian people approved, by referendum, a 
new constitution for Iran. In addition to being poorly drafted, confusing 
and dogmatic, the new constitution is an instrument of tyranny. Either 
directly or indirectly, more power has been vested in one man than in any 
other constitution found in effect throughout the world. The constitution, 
which is based upon the writings of Khomeini, represents a continued effort 
to change Iran from a monarchy into an Islamic society similar to the world 
of Islam after Muhammad's death in the 7th century. 

The basis of the new constitutional enactments is that Islam, as in- 
terpreted by Ayatollah Khomeini, who was appointed as the leader (Faglh) 
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^ Iran, will resolve all dlsoutes f^n , 

J-t and perfect political sysl ' Under tL'°'' ^° ^ 

been given the widest possible powers wLkt*'""^'"''''"' 
Iranian people, Khomeini appoints tl^e Je^fLn ^ ^"^'^^ ^^e 

Cuardians. a body which app^'L^all le! fla!,'"''''! T '^""^^^ 
Assembly. He also appoints the highest udicL? ITu^''^^. ^^'^^^^^ 
themselves be religious jurists. In his cfL.^J ^"^^^^^i"* "ho must 
Forces, he .ay appoint or dismiss L co " d'' ^ T the Arroed 

services, the Chief of the General Staff f ^ °^ "^^"^ military 
' t onary Guards. At the suggesUon of he Col^i'f 'T^'V 
orcez a mobilization of the armed forrpc .Z .A. °' Guardians. Khomel ni raav 
dil"""':"" °f candidates for the PtlsuJcl J't^."",- '"PP"""' 

The „:l^^^"l-,^^-P--« ^f-^a Pa.aa.e„t comprised of .;o deputies. 

sh fts and decreases and Increases n po^Ta L'" "ZT" "'r"'"" °" 
for four years. Except for one represen?a«ve ^I.h 5 u™ 1» 
Zoroastrlan faiths, one »er,ber for AsyrUns and ^"^ 
the entire membership of Palia»ent must be^JuslL Armenians, 
exclusive right to pass laws and ratify cert^fi T ' ''"^ Slven the 

his right is severely Halted by provisLns i,.H""'."°""- 
Ushment of Che Council of Guardians whlrh h J '"""""^ ^""^ «"b- 
"1- is in contradiction to the const Uut Ion . '"^'t" "^""^ ""ether 
of veto over the Legislature also extends o";^ ^>:^j°"^h Khomeini's power 
the use Of a similar mechanism. The power of th.'p'J^' apparatus through 
principles 123 to 129) and the Prime Minister (^0%^^?.'"?" (=»""Uutlonal 
134 and 136 to 139) are almost nonexistent. '^''"•""'"''"al principles 

"based iXlllr^TulT'^l h^^e^^t lu^d^^^^^^t^"' f ' 
the'^t ""r ■'"«clary- and conf s s of ' La,^^/! "High 

the Attorney General and three ■relUlous and J.!!? . J*" ^"""^^ Court, 
own group of peers. The head of the Su^reT ci"" J"'^*" "y their 

oust be religious jurist;s (mujtahlds) who^of^rv Attorney General 

aw authorizes them to make Interpretations of h '"«>"l«<'8e of Islamic 
the force of the law. The High Councl of thf j.^h, f"' ^" 
"tabUshlns necessarv organlLtlo^s wlthL • 1' charged with 

"Intng the Procedures' for sele«lnr%hi >. "^ Ministry of Justice, deter- 
Preparlng other bills havi^g'trdo^u: ^TZill ""'"^^ 
dismissing Judges. The ter^ of office for the Co T,' f 'PPol^l-g and 
bers can be reelected at anytime. Procedure^ f ^ ' 
are to be established by a separate la"! " -""ers 

^udicia:yX\"o't^ir"pr^"r":„%^„^'!rT:h":t^= " independence of the 
regime has veto Power^ver al^ the ac ions of-l°"^'/''°'"^'"^ " * »"«.ssor 
head of the Supreme Court and the , U ornev Cenerarf 
aubject to dismissal by Khomeini. The three rZfi, '^T'"'^'' ''^ 

consu:::-:" °l '"^ <"'° ""^ share hls :^^^"* 

constitution makes It clear that even In the absence' of Kh„™f<"*r'u 

»»ence Of Khomeini the decisive 
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vote in the judiciary will be held by the Islamic clergv. In brief the 
country is to be governed by Ayatoliah Khomeini during his Ufetl 'nH 

c LTthe '^'^-'^ ^''-'^^ constftutionlra":: 

^hn 5 possible powers. Any successor to Khomeini will retain 

Khomeini's powers and have the abilltv to control the iudiciarv rhr^ ! 
appointments to the Judiciary Council' and the leglslaturf ^ro' h aZ^n. 

'r"' Guardians. Any decision'relating o thf .^L'^ 
sentencing or imprisonment of captured American service personnel can L 

Ayatoliah Khomeini or a successor group of senior religious leaders 

AFGHANISTAN 

^L'^^r^"^* Afghanistan government is totally dominated by the Soviets 

and is operating under an interim set of constitutional provisions referred 

fgh^LL'Ln'-^'^b:'"^""'^^^"^-'^"^'^'" Oemocra^ic^Ri ublif f"'' 

of the DRA or ' Principles- provide the new Revolutionao' Council 

?he "Basic 'PW . Praesldiutn. with almost absolute power. 

InH J^^ P^*"^^Ples" carry the authority of a provisional constitution 
and will remain in force until the ratification of a new DRA constitution 

L is JatifleT ^-"-^ Until a n^rconstltu- 

nnZ.f!^ ' Revolutionary Council will continue to be the most 

group ^^""""^"^^^ authority with the exception of the Soviet advisory 

tured'^Lrr^''"'' relating to the trial, sentencing or imprisonment of cap- 
wl^h ^ 'f'^'" personnel can be expected to be conSucted in accordance 
ca efu !r r ^--olutiomry Council. Its .embers have " 

cmI!; • ' screened and approved by the Afghan Soviet advisory group which 
^orncir^The R '^rS^ Significant decisions made by the^RfvoIu'^ona y 

Council, The Revolutionary Council's authority is extensive. It has the 

JuXs'° ?he'R" f '/^"^ responsible for the appointment of aU 

ryl II: J Revolutionary Council also serves as the final court of appeals 

LL.n h'"' "^^""^'^ '^^^ ^^^^f °f State, and in this 

Tne^S'^'rarj::? l"' T""''''' '''''' '^"^^^^^ chooses to appoint 

tnVrh ^^^^f^^ decrees have been recently issued by the Revolutionary Council 
which at least traditionally, would impact on a prisoner's rights" The 
third decree issued by the Revolutionary Council relates to articles per- 
taining to Judiciary procedures. Article 1 of the thrld decree declare, that 
rid r' °' constitutional laws and regulations, all othe^ Lws ' 

and regulations shall remain in force provided that they are "applicable 

Ar" icUs'^? nd V^S ITT'' RevolutionTr^"o cil. 

K / ? " "^"^ "^^^ establishment of a new judiciary system 

which w 11 include a High Judiciary Council headed by a Minister of JustJrP 
The duties of the New Ministry of Justice are still to be denailed and 
will be subject to review and approval by the Revolutionary Council. 

The implementation of death sentences rendered by the Revolutlonarv 
Council under Articles II and VI must be approved by the Chal^an of the 
Revolutionary Council. Articles VII and VIII of the third decree provide 
o the Rr'f J'""'"' ' Revolutionary Court which will be responslWe 
rlaJs Jn'tho Procedures allow the new court to'conduct 

trials in the various provinces, thus alleviating the burden of transferring 
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all prisoners to Kabul. Tria's are to h 

revolutionary decrees. Under\he revolutlonl^.'^^ accordance ^ith 

tary prisoner that commits or has been dete^iL r'^' '^^l^' 
offense either against the revolution a.ain^ "'h '''' -..itted any 
against national interests or hasin'c ^ interests of the people 

foreign interests of the D^™ c Rep^iro^^^^^^^^^ ^^"^'^ - 

to be subject to the jurisdiction of t^. ^ Afghanistan is considered 

Under the broad .andat'e of Courts. 
Courts have been given virtually unrestricted nn! '°"^'^ Military 

believed, therefore, that trial nf f ^^-^ case. It Is 

by the Revolutlonar; mUta^y Courts!"^'" -"^^ be handled 

PAKISTAN 



1 



The Pakistani constitution guarantee.; 

As written, the st.t.tes and re" L"o„s pe^7'^^"°" in"vldual rights, 
the government „ay proceed In deprivlL ln'divlH 'J' """^ ""Ich 

inadequate to guarantee Individual rights ^^f" '""^'^ """'^ 

the language of the constitution and Its ^nhnrnf ^" loopholes In 

allow the government wide discretion In thf ^ legislation which 

use of coercion to ensure such enforcement 'LdTr"?,"' ^"^ 
government has declared a state of IrrL, l """"""""V. the present 
disagreement wth respect to s ef?^ct"n anj ln"t are In 

stltutlon as It relates to the saf«ufrdfn= ^ Interpretation of the con- 
Paklstanl courts, especially those «urts H, "V"""" 

government, have taken the position tha the eL ^ "y the present 

pended constitutional rights to the extent th' ™"' """^1 
leges contradictory to fhe orders lss"eSV pakls"Ln°r"'""?"?' 
strators were renddred null and void. The SfnH uf ! . ""tial law adminl- 
declslon and held that the governme^-s enactlnt *f " '^"allenged this 
of necessity") cannot be used to Tlmlt or ah^^ , f '"'"^ 1^" 

that are guaranteed by the cons 1 it on. ?he |!nd tT't^r""" 
position that, under the constitutional powers^? if <^^^ 
executive action In the country Is a:enaMrto JudicJa^^' ""^ 
burden Is on government officials to satlsfv fhi """" ^""^ the 

ted the action and was lawfully taken i„!» ' P^nnlt- 
enacted constitutional amendment 212U) whLh So^^nment has 

try offenses against martial la"s and firbldf to 
courts of the martial law decisions. New ^f'^ ^l^l"^" 
grant sweeping authority to the mUtarv ^ u""' °* """^l l^-'s 
from review by clvU counts, ev^riaki^L^s^l^ret'co^irt. ''^ 
SWA 23.04.02 f.S/NOFO,»,> r.v....„ „,,,, 

'^"'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

courts m Iran have usurped most. If not an ,t """"^ 
^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

™atters related to activities ^^^.^^^^'^^ ^^^^ - ^^g. ^_ 
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The jurisdiction of Pakistan's civilian courts has been seriously impaired " 
by recent martial law edicts that deny the right of appellate re^lew'of t^e 
dec sions of the partial law tribunals. However, there are indications 
will IZlin ^ ^^^^ judiciaries of each of the countries 

will remain, to some extent, as vestiges for the new authorities, and therefore 

a^^:te""rtrL^tl:r ^ ^^--^^ '"^^-^^^^^ ^^^^^"^^ ^^^-^ - 

IRAN 

w.. th^'M^f ^""'"^ ^^"^'^ "Sime, the Supreme Court of Iran 

was the highest civilian court. Under the new constitution, the highest 
judicial body will be a "High Council of the Judiciary" consisting of the 
head of the Supreme Court, the Attorney General and three "reliKious and 
just judges . The High Council of the Judiciary is now charged with reor- 
hp"i!l"! sting judicial system and establishing a system that will 

nf rtl r^"" ^" Supreme Court consists 

of the Attorney General, a public prosecutor and eleven branches comprised 
ot tour justices each. The Supreme Court has had jurisdiction of appeals 
in criminal cases involving punishment from two months' Imprisonment to 
courts typically resolved jurisdictional disputes In the lower 

The next lower level of courts, to Include the provincial courts, 
courts of appeal, courts of assize and criminal high courts, has operated 
in provincial capitals as courts of appeal in civil and criminal cases. 
The provincial courts have also served as courts of first instance for 
?n hea'Lrcr? P^^^^hment has included over two years' Imprisonment, 

in hearing criminal cases, three judges have normally been seated unless 
tne offense involved a maximum sentence of life imprisonment or death In 
which case five judges have traditionally heard the case. There have'been 
no Juries. Traditionally, serious felonies were handled by provincial 
courts while misdemeanors were heard in county courts consisting of several 
judges, an investigating officer and a prosecuting attorney. The next 
lowest ordinary tribunals were referred to as district courts. Each district 
court has had one judge who tried civil cases involving less than 50 000 
rials and criminal cases with maximum sentences up to one month imprisonment 
generally referred to as minor offenses or contraventions. Iran's ludlclarv' 
is now undergoing reorganization, with the greatest change taking place 

preeminence of the revolutionary courts over the 
established courts and the enforcement of the principles of Shariat laws in 
lieu of Iran's secular laws. 

REVOLUTIONARY COURTS. The constitution now provides for military or 
ITllll'/T^'"' tribunals to be established for the Investigation of crimes 
related to national security by members of the military, gendannerle 
hv\!-f.f""''''^ Revolutionary Guard. "Other crimes" committed 

by military or security personnel supposedly are to be handled by the recu- 

I ^r"f,?' Ministry of Justice. In any case, the Provost Marshal 
and his military courts are now considered a part of the unified iudlclarv 
system and come under its principles. juaiciary 
There is uncertainty as to whether military or civilian courts would 
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be used for the trial of captured American service personnel. The Issue ap- 
pears to be moot, since the actions as well as Che decision of either "court 
would be controlled by Ayatollah Khomeini or a revolutionary committee 
appointed by hira and applying Islamic law. However, there are major dif- 
ferences between the manner in which civilian courts have conducted them- 
selves historically and the operations of the new revolut ionarv courts. 
Based upon Ayatollah Khomeini's predilection to use the revolutionary courts 
for the trial of political prisoners to include foreign nationals, captured 
American servicemen if to be tried, would probably be brought before revo- 
lutionary tribunals. 

REVOLUTIONARY COURT PROCEDURES. Defendants in the revolutionary courts 
are now tried under the Sharia, Islamic law which is based primarily upon 
the Koran, rather than under Iran's penal code. Trials within revolutionary 
courts are conducted by a five man panel of judges. Verdicts in the trials 
some of which have lasted less than one hour, have been rendered by a 
majority vote of the judges. The sentence is handed down by the senior 
judge and carried out immediately after Khomeini has been notified. There 
are no appeals. Although the new regulations allow for defense attorneys 
they have been noticeably absent. The guidelines also allow for "open * 
courts", but, in practice, attendance has been limited to witnesses, rela- 
tives of the accused and reporters from pro-government newspapers. Addi- 
tionally, members of the foreign press have reportedly been admitted on occasion. 

Islamic theories of evidence before the revolutionary courts suffer 
from Inherent defects in that they are based on a presumption that a re- 
spectable Islamic man would not willingly tell a lie and therefore must e 
presumed to be telling the truth. The influence of faulty memory, or testi- 
mony colored by personal bias is not taken into consideration in the process. 
Also, the detrimental effect of prosecution attorneys being able to ask 
leading questions is not recognized. The public record lists only the 
charges and the sentences. The reasoning behind the sentences is normally 
unavailable for attorneys involved in other litigation before the same 
court. It is argued that there are no requirements for a statement of the 
evidence upon which the decision is based because it is one that has been 
reached by Islamic judges applying Islamic law and consequently is inherent- 
ly fair to all the parties concerned. 

It is quite conceivable that the trial of captured U.S. servicemen 
might be held within one of the prison mosques at Evin, Qasr or Komite, 
thereby affording the captors maximum security precautions as well as 
symbolic religious connotations for the Islamic people. Revolutionary 
trials have regularly been held in some of the mosques, such as the mosque 
within Qasr Prison. Iranian religious leaders have argued for the use of 
mosques on the basis that they are meant to serve not only a religious func- 
tion but also for "political education and communication with the people." 

The legal setting is one of extreme prejudice for those accused and 
IS peculiar to Islamic justice. The walls of most of the courtrooms have 
been covered with pictures of Iran's religious leaders and with highly emo- 
tional pictures or paintings depicting victims or members of the Iranian 
populace affected by the accused's actions. Witnesses as well as spectators 
are searched as they enter the courtroon. Men and women are seated sepa- 
rately on opposite sides of the courtroom. The trial is normally convened 
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with the chanting by a choir boy of a few verses of the Koran followed bv 
the -audience chanting Allah Akbar (God is Great). If the defendant is 
![thT' 'T""' transgressions and confess, the proceedings begin 
with a confession or statement by the defendant, interrupted occasionaflv 
by questions rom the justice n,inistry prosecutors. Non^ally the prisoner's 
testimony follows a pattern of chronicled, arduous and lengthy interrogation 
to carefully extract na.es. places and events. If the defendant s not 
prepared to confess, the proceedings commence with a highly emotional state- 
's if v?:/:^''"!'"^. ^"^^"^'^^ — - goverLent iltnesses 
testifying against the accused. The official language and script of the 
Islamic Republic is Persian. Official documents, correspondence and state- 
ments submitted to the court probably would be in Persian. Portable cas- 
the KoraT '!""'^^^ ^ testimony. Witnesses are sworn to 
nfLn M \ ^""'^^ "'"^^^^ permitted an opportunity to speak, but 

i^nor I'k . f^l" °* ^^^^^ """"^ '^^ ^^^^^ t'ehalf of the accused 
/.nrt .1 ^! ' delaying or preventing the trial. Islamic legal prece- 
dents are dispositive of the issues as well as any procedural natters 
brought before the court. In Islam, a peculiar Institutional combination 

?nr tir.'h °^ ^ traditional hlerachy accounts 

for the absence of an appellate process which is present in almost all 
other legal systems. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan's controlling judicial body is its revolutionary council which 
operates under an interim set of constitutional provisions titled th; "Ba^ic 
the newT ^^ Principles of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan." Under 
the new principles, the highest court in Afghanistan is the High Judiciary 

IZTll "'^'k'-" °^ Afghanistan's lowef cour s have 

been replaced by revolutionary military courts which are to be responsive 

^K"'''' Afghanistan's revolutionary council. It can be antJciilted 
that the courts would handle any legal matters brought before them in accord- 
ance with procedures outlined by the revolutionary decrees which have been 
approved by the Soviet Union. Very little detail is available with respect 
to the operations of the revolutionary courts. Reports Indicate that the 
IZlll"" "°^-biding by judicial due process and'are instead fo low! L 
summary martial procedures. tuxiowmg 

rn rhf ^^'J"^"'^"' without Soviet intervention, has typically adhered 

to the application of secular laws over the Islamic Sharint religious llws 
Afghanistan's former constitution essentially set up a secular state whtch 
enjoined its courts to try cases in light of the constitution and he aws 

Schoo! of I "r^'^' constitution did recognize the Sharia HanaM 

School of Jurisprudence, but only in regard to those issues which were 
not resolved through the application of Afghanistan's existing laws and ree- 
ul.Uons. U is anticipated that Afghanistan would only resort to the tra- 
ditional Shariat legal concepts in the trial of captured U.S. service oe" 
sonne if it was determined by governmental officials, at Soviet direction 
tha he use of Islamic law concepts would result in he attai^en of supl 
port for Its position from other Islamic countries and any prop^ga^da ' 
objectives it sought to achieve. P^^opaganda 
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Based upon current Pakistan/U. S. relations, it is believed that Pakistan 
would abide by its commltinent as a signatory of the Geneva Convention 
articles relating to prisoners of war and would not move to try captured 
American servicemen. Should Pakistan make a determination to try American 
service personnel, it could proceed either through the use of its civilian 
courts or the revolutionary courts now operating under its Martial Law 
provisions. Very little Information is available with respect to the oper- 
ations of Pakistan's martial law courts. Reports indicate that the courts 
are not strictly adhering to judicial due process and are resolving legal 
issues in a summary fashion along the lines of the traditional Islamic 
Sharia Law concepts. Although appeals have been allowed for decisions ren- 
dered by martial law courts to Pakistan's civilian courts, recent consti- 
tutional amendments will probably curtail this process. 

More detailed information is available with respect to the operations 
of the civilian courts. In the past, Pakistan's highest tribunal, the 
Supreme Court, had original, appellate, and advisory jurisdictions, but did 
not include original, or first instance jurisdiction dealing with criminal 
cases. The criminal courts of first instance have consisted of three cate- 
gories, including the three high courts, courts of sessions at district 
headquarters, and three lower levels of magistrate courts. All magistrates 
in a district have been subordinate to the district magistrate, who also 
functions as the deputy commissioner. As prescribed in the Pakistan Code 
of Criminal Procedure, an offense punishable by imprisonment not to exceed 
one month has been triable by a third-class magistrate. An offense punish- 
able by imprisonment not to exceed six months may be disposed of by a second' 
class magistrate. A felony carrying a possible sentence of imprisonment not 
to exceed two years, solitary confinement, or flogging with a maximum of 
thirty lashes, has normally been under the jurisdiction of a first-class 
magistrate or the judge of a court of sessions. The sessions judge is able 
to hand down any of the sentences prescribed bv law, to Include the death 
sentence, but it must be confirmed by the high court. A criminal case may 
be committed to higher courts by either a second-class or a first-class 
magistrate if he is satisfied, upon a pretrial inquiry, that there Is a 
prima facie case for trial before a jury or with assessors (lay advisers). 
In certain instances, a serious case may be referred directly to the appro- 
priate high court by the advocate general of the provincial government if 
he has the approval of the governor. As the highest criminal court, the 
high court may direct the transfer of a pretrial inquiry or trial pending 
in any subordinate tribunal to another of equal or superior jurisdiction 
in the interests of securing fair and impartial justice* 

Trials have generally been classed in two categories, summons (if a 
finding of guilty is rendered, have been punishable by a maximum of six 
months imprisonment) and warrant (death, life imprisonment, or imprisonment 
exceeding six months). Prosecution has been handled by police officers In 
magistrate courts, by a public prosecutor before a court of sessions, and 
by the provincial advocate general before a high court. In summons cases, 
the particulars of the alleged offense are stated orally to the accused 
and no formal charge need be prepared in writing. If the accused pleads 
guilty, his admission must be recorded "as early as possible 
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n the words uttered by him." The accused has the right to counsel, but 
the court is not required to appoint one if he fails to assert his right. 
In certain cases, the magistrate may dispense with the personal attendance 
of the accused and permit him to be represented by counsel. In a court of 
sessions the judge has the discretionary power to reject the jury decision 
even though it was unanimous, if he was of the opinion that the verdict was 
not supported by the evidence and hence might constitute a miscarriage of 
justice. If the jury verdict is not accepted, the sessions judge must 
refer the case to the high court as an appeal without recording the judgment 
of aquittal or conviction and must state the reason for his action. Upon 
review, the high court renders a decision. 

Historically, the justices of the Pakistani high courts have tried to 
insulate themselves from executive or military pressure and, until recently, 
have been successful. As a result of recent martial law provisions, the 
replacement of certain members of the judiciary and pressure that is being 
brought on them, even high courts appear to be losing their independence. 
The pressure exerted on lower court judges has been even more blatant. 
Members of the lower courts have been subjected to harassment, verbal abuse, 
and suspension from office. Military guards have also been stationed at 
some judges' residences to insure judicial pronouncements favorable to the 
government's position. Additionally, the Attorney General has recently ap- 
peared on behalf of the government during legal proceedings. The latter 
action has put tremendous pressure on members of the Judiciary, since the 
Attorney General also serves as the Law and Parlimentary Affairs Minister, 
the individual responsible for the appointment of justices to the bench as 
well as the judicial authority charged with initiation of disciplinary 
proceedings against judges who are "alleged to have abused their judicial 
powers. " Based upon current trends, It is anticipated that, unless circum- 
stances change, there will be a further concentration of authority in the 
military courts at the expense the civilian judiciary, producing a dimin- 
ishment of appellate procedures and the abridgement of the right of Habeas 
Corpus. 

The effectiveness of the Pakistani lawyer's role in safeguarding indi- 
vidual rights has been mixed. In ordinary political overtones, lawyers 
have generally provided effective and determined advocacy for their clients 
and have, by Asian standards, developed a reasonably good sense of trial 
advocacy. The lawyer's role in highly charged cases with political over- 
tones is much more circumspect. Pakistani lawyers are hesitant to take 
highly charged political cases and could be expected to be extremely reluc- 
tant to represent captured American servicemen. Any defense of the rights of 
American captives would 'be handled by Pakistani lawyers assigned by the 
court and carefully screened by the central government. 

In capital offenses, lawyers are appointed by the court for an accused 
and paid for by the State. The accused is normally provided an opportunity 
to select a lawyer for his defense from a list provided by the court. The 
public defense system does not operate for non-capital crimes. However, 
civilian counsel has been made available for some individuals recently 
called before summary military tribunals. The question of when and whether 
prisoners are tried in cases having political overtones has been more de- 
pendent on outside political developments than courtroom legal debate and 
precedents. Legal technicalities in such cases are generally held to be 
Irrelevant. 
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SWA 23.0^.03 (S/NOFORN) Ri>hrs Accorde<i .Cl.n or PqUm... p.:,„ 

IRAN 

Ayatollah Khomeint has asserted that the rlohts of ,^^.,o j 
are to be controlled by Islamic law and not by Internatlonar"""' 
entered Into prior tc the revolution. An understanding of h ^T ?"","" 
and general legal precedents Is extren,ely Important 1^ ., 5 l^^"'' ^'"^ 

treatment of Its own political prisoners as „el as captureTA' 
vice personnel. Other than the right to hold Ideas. tSe rleht ^f S^K 
corpus and the rleht to tria) ^h^l^ ^ * right of habeas 

for the Iranian' fo le" Tel^ Uht^J^ i;„:d"i";he?''"/"^"'"' 

is either conditioned or curtailed. Forexr^p" ni f p J- """""""" 
etc.." are Immune from Interference "except in ri'r ' """"'^^ ■''S''". 
Uw." Publications and press ar" free in he expr^^rr^r/"''"^'' 
they are contrary to Islamic rights o pub Ic rlgh" ~ Mall "T I!?'"" 

ra';'"'?h:''det""""^:"'-^ -e'forbldde'n -unlesf'd'oie l" «\ d^^c^'wl'^h 
law. The determination of what is leeal t«! ^n a^^ ^ ^ "^nce wicn 

by Ayatollah Kho.einl and his revoLJl^nary isw\' s iTthou.h'^^:^ 

investigation of political crimes are to be heinpenjf be?' 
Che courts of the ministry of justice it is for rh! . J«ry in 

whether the .atter also hL cr^.inaj ^s ec s wSLh ^Ig^T ll^itlJ!™'?% 
application as well as the people being 'allowed o b'J^ese^ because 
security considerations" or the possibility of ■•overcrowding." 

Under the Iranian laws, a person accused of a crime is oresumprf to 
innocent and the use of torture to extract informat^orL forMdZ ! 
accused individual is also reported to have th» r^^h^\ ^^'^''^f An 

a%t:r"Mo""r^''^"^°"^ '!;a't'jfe''aL°enr:f^tf:::r"- 

attorneys who, in most cases, would be fearf.iT nf ucien:,e 
against whom the State has filed ...^'^XH n"ot"e^^"r "IhrdeLrof":' 
trial. Compromise, of legal issues is always the rloht of 11^4^ ? ~ 
if it allows what (Islam) has forbidden or LrbLs SL. fr'f fr ' ' 
Witnesses for the prosecution are presu^e^d' t^^t"? J „ L t^^r^'' " 

leading questions. Witnesses for the parties ar. ^o h« Z ^ . 

determined by authorities to be just a^ plous ind as I.la™<^ u^'f? 
be sworn to the Koran. The question of an j:;:o?:«e?y clnfe^si'^ror'th^ 
case of torture shall be determined by an Islamic revoluMonf™ ,1^ 
appointed by Khomeini or members of tL judiciary "Ici "e t^Iir^Tj 
to him. similar ambiguity exists in a provision relatlnrrn ^K allegiance 

7ri:Tei'T.HVoir T p"vid'erth"j"::!H::i:m': 'J,tv 

"ill be applicable to those who do not get involved In antl-IsL™/ ^J'J' 

^ndfr't^ rr^'r'^^ -S'-l"" ^-e lsla:?c Re^u l^o " 

Under the latter situation, such Individuals are <n .ff^-^ j or tran. 

waived their right to judicial protection! ''^^'^ " ""^ 

AFGHANISTAN 



The Soviet presence in Afghanistan makes it very difficult n».«^< . . 
present, what legal rights would be accorded toVcivii:'poUtLT,"*„." ' 
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rlsoner. Reports indicate that traditional laws relating to political pris- 
oners are being totally ignored, prisoners are being treated extremely 
harshly, soce prisoners have reportedly been tortured and summarily executed 
without charges ever being brought against them, and some prisoners have 
reportedly been physically removed to the Soviet Union. Individuals accused 
of criminal offenses have in the past been tried according to provisions in 
Afghanistan's penal code which made provision for legal counsel for an 
accused, confrontation of witnesses, and appeal procedures. The Basic 
Principles are now, at least theoretically, used as guiding regulations for 
civil and criminal procedures. 

The controlling regulations within the Basic Principles relating to 
rights of an accused, enable government officials to detain individuals 
for investigation without charges being lodged. Once the investigation 
phase has been completed the dossiers of accused individuals are submitted 
to the court for judicial consideration through the special revolutionary 
prosecutor's office. Other sections of the criminal code have a bearing on 
the procedures relating to the presentation of evidence, the use of con- 
fessions, sentencing procedures, and terras of imprisonment. In practice, 
revolutionary decrees are being used as justification for procedures that 
have already been taken or are about to be taken against political and non- 
poll tlcal prisoners. Under the umbrella of such decrees several thousand 
prisoners have been held without trial or charges and some have been sum- 
marily executed. The new Afghan Constitution, proposed by the revolutionary 
council, is reported to Include provisions relating to the independence of 
the judiciary, openness of judicial sessions, trial in the native language 
of the accused, the right to defense of the accused, and an explanation of 
the reasons for judicial decisions. However, notwithstanding the expressed 
intent of the new constitution, it is extremely doubtful that the above 
provisions will have any real meaning in light of the present actions of 
members of the Revolutionary Council and its Soviet advisors which have 
restricted Individual rights and freedoms. The new constitution is reported 
to include a section that will define more specifically the powers of the 
Revolutionary Council and its Presidium. The Presidium will be constitu- 
tionally charged with the supervision of the judiciary to Insure the proper 
observance of laws and decrees and in making reconmendations with respect to 
pardons or the investigation of punishments relating to individuals Incar- 
cerated in Afghanistan's prison system. 

There are three general categories of original charges customarily 
levied against persons accused of punishable acts in Afghanistan. These 
include: (1) encroaching on the achievements of the revolution; (2) en- 
croaching on the internal security of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan; 
and (3) encroaching on the national sovereignty and Independence of the 
country. Foreign nationals interned in Afghanistan have normally been ac- 
cused of endangering: the territorial integrity of Afghanistan. Under estab- 
lished guidelines, serious cases Involving a death sentence are to be 
referred to Kabul for disposition. Based on current reports, it is doubtful 
whether approval for many of the executions has been coordinated with of- 
ficals in the Revolutionary Council in Kabul. With respect to summary 
executions of some types of prisoners, authority appears to have been limited 
to officials in the provinces. 
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•"X It cao be anticipated that decisions relating to captured American service 
personnel would not be unilaterally entrusted to provincial authorities but 
would be directly controlled by members of the Revolutionary Council. The 
Council could be expected to be the judicial body that negotiators would 
have to deal with in trying to effect the release of captured service personnel. 
Release could not be effected at present without Soviet support and approval. 
Generally, the Afghan constitution, as amended, gave modern legal codes 
priority over Islamic Sharlah law. However, the possibility exists that 
merabers of the Revolutionary Council might turn, at least In part, to Islamic 
laws to justify actions taken against captured service personnel, although 
revolutionary edicts and martial law provisions now in existence or subse- 
quently enacted by the Revolutionary Council will most probably serve as 
the primary legal basis for the Internment and treatment of prisoners. A 
general knowledge of Islamic Shariah concepts Is necessary for an understand- 
ing of legal concepts that could affect a captured American serviceman's 
treatment in Afghanistan. 

PAKISTAN 

In order to fully comprehend rights which might be accorded to domestic 
civil and political prisoners, It is necessary to distinguish between rights 
set forth in the constitution and the recent restrictions placed on consti- 
tutional rights by the enactment of martial law In Pakistan. The fundamental 
rights of Pakistani citizens are set forth in Pakistan's constitution, which 
guarantees that the government may not deprive citizens of freedom except 
in cases specified by law. Both the citizen's person and home are deemed 
inviolable, and search of the home and seizure of property are permissable 
only in cases specified by law. Under the constitution, the right to public 
trial is guaranteed, although it is recognized that the law may specify 
exceptions to the* principle. An accused person is guaranteed the right to 
legal counsel and to have a defense counsel, either of his own choice or 
one appointed by the court. Other rights include freedoms of speech, press 
and assembly. 

The Pakistani criminal code was designed to reflect the guiding princi- 
ples expressed In the constitution and to Implement the constitutional obli- 
gations of the State and citizens and to protect the rights of Individuals. 
Criminal procedures require that an accused must be produced before 
a magistrate within 24 hours after arrest. Generally, magistrates have been 
willing to grant remands only if they are satisfied that the person held 
has not been subjected to third degree methods. Even if bail is not granted, 
Pakistani ■civilian courts, in most cases, have transferred the accused from 
police custody to judicial custody. Once a prisoner is transferred to 
judicial custody the prisoner has been placed in jail and thereafter has 
been subject to more formal prison rules and regulations. 

Notwithstanding constitutional provisions and the traditional criminal 
procedures, It Is now possible under martial law edicts to detain an indi- 
vidual without charges being filed if the the individual is believed to 
have committed a crime or other acts prejudicial to the safety of the coun- 
try. The detention of political prisoners without charges has become 
quite common. Under recent changes to the Martial Law Orders, the reasons 
for the detention or restriction of the individual's liberties need not be 
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'conveyed to the accused or his legal representative. The normaL period of 
preventive detention is 90 <Ky^. At the end of this ti^e, the individual 
is required to be brought-Tief o*fe a coianiission for judicial review. The 
reviewing commission normally consists of a judge, a representative of the 
executive and one other person "impartially" selected by the government. 
The judge is empowered to render a decision after receiving the recommenda- 
tions of the other panel members. The period of preventive detention can 
be extended if the judge determines that the circumstances clearly warrant 
such a finding. A writ of petition is normally used by opposing counsel to 
question the legality or constitutionality of a particular martial law 
regulation. Habeas corpus petitions can also be used to try to expedite the 
review before the judicial panel. After charges have been filed against a 
prisoner, it Is possible for his counsel Co seek a trial date so Chat Che 
charges can be heard. , 

The question whether important political defendants in Pakistan 
are tried and either convicted or freed depends raore on outside political 
developoents than on courtroom legal debate. Trials may be before a civilian 
or military court, but normally charges against individuals held under martial 
<law provisions relating to preventive detention .are held before summary 
'military tribunals. The decisions of such courts have been the subject of 
judicial appeal to Pakistan's higher courts. Under new governmental direc- 
tives, such appeals will apparently no longer be '^al lowed. 

Under the most recent amendment to Article 199 of the constitution, the 
High Courts are forbidden tb: rule on the validity or effect of any martial 
law regulation, or order, or military court decision; entertain any judicial 
proceeding which night fall under military jurisdiction; make any issuance 
of process including a writ of information against jny martial law admin- 
istrator; oAissue any order that would have the effect of nullifying any 
past, preseni. or future martial law practice or policy. Additionally. t]>£ 
most recent constitutional amendment declares that all martial law orders 
and regulations issued since July 1977 were validly made and are enforceable. 
Lastly, the amendment creates a Federal Shariat Court that is mean to Insure ■ 
that Islamic law will be the controlling influence in the courts. 

Procedural rights will be controlled by the decison to try an individu- 
al before the regular courts or the martial law tribunals. Rights to cross 
examination, for example, differ depending on whether the trial is conducted 
under summary trial procedures or the procedures customarily used in the 
higher courts. Under inartial law rules, the defendant's attorney is required 
to act as "a friend of the court" and speak through the accused, while 
under the regular judicial procedures the defendant's attorney is allowed 
to core fullv crossexamine the government witnesses. Under earlier rulings 
•it was not possible for a summary militar>' tribunal to impose the death 
penalty without the issue being reviewed by a higher court. There is un- 
certainty now with respect to whether the summary military tribunals on 
their own authority will be able' to impose d^eath penalties. 

SU'A 23.0A.0^> i'^OFORS) Islanic Law - General Legal Sources 

The description that follows does not fully do justice to Islamic law pre- 
cepts or procedures but is meant to briefly outline legal sources chat could 
considerafalv influence Islanic jurists faced with questions relative to 
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Iman is as binding as the direct word of God received through Muhammad. 
Therefore, when Khomeini quotes a hadith, as he has done in his treatise 
Islamic Government, he is not relating a parable or narrating a story to 
make a point. He is instead quoting something that has the force of law. 
There has been a wholesale fabrication of "traditions" from almost the 
earliest period as "companions" sought to decide what the prophet had said 
or would have said. Many of the traditions were attempts to interrelate 
the controversies of earlier times with more current problems. Attorneys 
have attempted to reexamine the traditions to try to determine the authen- 
ticity of the hadith. Unfortunately, such a reexamination inherently suffers 
from a presumption of truth based on the fact that a respectable man does 
not willingly tell a lie. Factors such as faulty memories or personal 
bias become discounted in the critical review process. 

I jtihad represents the interpretations which the Mujcaheds have 
made with respect to the Koran and the Islamic treatises. 

The Agl is human reason or intellect. Agl pemlts the truth to be 
discovered by an Islaaic jurist when texts differ or contradict each other. 
Under Islamic law, legal rules made by Agl must be regarded as parts of the 
Shariah and it is argued that people must obey them. However, Shia jurists 
reject the private use of reason as a rule of law. 

The I jma , or consensus, is used by both Sunnis and Shias as a source of 
law, but they define it differently* The Sunnis recognize the consensus of 
the community and the consensus of the great law teachers. For the Shia, 
I jma means "agreement of those who interpret in their religious judgments 
the commands of the imams on a particular question" (i.e., the mujtaheds). 
Islamic legal sources are therefore made up of the Koran itself, reference 
works that provide guidance on Koranic principles, and the practical treatise 
of the mujtaheds. 

It should be noted that the "legal sources" that followed the Koran 
and Che Sunnl were introduced at least a century after the Prophet and were 
built upon the opinions of individual jurists. They are clearly subordinate 
to the first two primary Islamic legal sources. The questions of the sources 
that the jurists relied upon in making a decision and the opinions derived 
are always open to reconsideration as to. their compliance with the Koranic 
and prophetic texts and the fulfullnent d^. their ultimate goals. 



/ • \ 

SWA 23.04.0^.01 (S/NOFORN) Islamic Law -Application to PWs and Interpretation 

of /Regard for the GCPW ^. ' \ 





' In order to find the appropriate legal sources ^relevant to the treatment of 
prisoners of war, one must,- according to Islamic principles, look to three 
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sources, i.e. the Koran, the "Koranic Pinciples" and the "praci 
tises." The Koran would provide the text which would be appea: 
relief. The Koranic commentaries would also have to be searched, since the 
conmentaries would provide the oplnons of Islamic scholars on the "real" 
meaning of the Koranic verse In question. In many cases, the commentaries 
could be expected to differ widely according to whether the commentary was 
primarily by a theologian, a jurist, a philosopher or a mystic. None of the 
commentaries are in English. A Persian language commentary is most likely 
to be in Shlite, while an Arabic commentary Is most likely to be either 
Sunnl or Shiite. Additionally, the "practical treatises", or books of case 
law which describe the way the Shariah has actually been applied in the past, 
would also have to be reviewed. The latter books would be of critical im- 
portance in understanding the rights that conceivably might be accorded to 
captured American servicemen or hostages. 

SWA 23.04.05 (S/NOFORN) Criialnal Punishment Legally Imposed 
IRAN 

Shiite law, as administered by Ayatollah Khomeini and his followers In 
Iran today, Is harsh and uncomproffllslng. A significant amount of the punish- 
ment being meted out to officials of the former regime is reportedly con- 
ducted out of revenge for which a religious coloration is sought. Nonethe- 
less, the .severity of the judgments has had precedent In situations where 
the clergy in Iran has held significant power. Unfortunately, Shiite jus- 
tice need not be what Khomeini has made it. During periods when an 
uncompromising fundamentalist has not been preeminent, clerical justice has 
been less severe. It is important to note that whether Khomeini's funda- 
mentalism prevails or not, the texts of the Shia Islam will be critical to 
any consideration relating to 

treatment or punishment of captured American servicemen for the forseeable 
future. 

There are no special obligatory penalties under Islamic law for pris- 
oners, even those charged with espionage. In approving executions by the 
revolutionary courts, Ayatollah Khomeini has Invoked a concept summed up In 
the Persian phrase "MUSSED I AL-ARD" or, the "corrupt of the earth." Khomeini 
has interpreted the phrase to refer to people who have committed an act 
against G9d. Two standard charges that have been made against nearly all 
of those executed by the Khomeini regime have been "spreading corruption on 
earth" and "warring with God," The statements are derived from a verse in 
the Koran. A common interpretation of the language is that "one who wages 
war" is anyone who resorts to armed violence and "spreading corruption" means 
disturbing public security in some manner (i.e. by terrorizing the Iranian 
people). Commentators have indicated also that there is no higher corrup- 
tion than taking the life of a Muslim or violating their honor. 

Legal punishments have Included death and dismemberment. The manner 
of execution is optional under Islamic law, otherwise Khomeini's use of the 
firing squad would be an innovation and consequently forbidden. However, 
there is some debate about the manner of dismemberment, but it is usually 
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'"fTeld by Iranian jurists that dismemberment should involved the right hand 
and the left foot. One commentator Insists that the thumb and heel should 
remain, but others are not s«>i charitable. Other commentators believe that 
punishment by amputation is meant to apply only to punishment for simple 
theft, while 'theft with killing" requires dismemberment followed by cruci- 
fixion. Exile of prisoners has also been used by some of Iran's jurists 
as a Judicial sentence. The precise meaning of "exile" has been debated, 
and it 1^ important to note that such a sentence can actually refer to the 
drowning of the individual rather than the prisoner being forced to leave 
the country or being forced to reside in a particular remote section of the 
country. There is also the unsettled question of the meaning of the sen- 
tence of crucifixion and whether the sentence Is to precede or follow 
execution. Under Islamic law, whippings are recognized as legal punishment. 
The whippings can be public or private. The number of times an individual 
is whipped is normally fixed by the judge according to his individual 
perception as to the 'severity of the crime. 

Because of the Importance of the Issue, the imposition or execution of 
any sentence against captured American servicemen can be expected to be con- 
ducted only with the approval of Ayatollah Khomeini or, in his absence, with 
the consent of a revolutionary committee composed of lesser Ayatollahs. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Punishment meted out to wrongdoers under Afghan criminal laws has tradition- 
ally been extremely severe. Afghanistan's penal code is based on the 
Sharlah law, derived from the Koran, and distinguishes three types of crimes: 
those calling for punishment according to the Koran (i.e. theft, drinking 
Cmurder, personal Injury, etc.); and other crimes with punishments which 
have ranged from reprimand to death. Traditionally, the two methods of 
execution In Afghanistan have been hanging for criminals and the use of 
tiring squads for the execution of political offenders. 

PAKISTAN 



Since the imposition of martial law, the Pakistani government has endorsed 
the establishment of a traditional Islamic legal system (NIAZM-I-ISLAM) 
including the use of punishments codified in the Shari law. Under exist- 
ing martial law provisions, harsh penalties have been administered for the 
commission of even minor crimes. Prisoners have been subjected to severe 
disciplinary actions for breach of prison regulations. Public whlpplnas 
and amputation have been reconstituted as forms of punishment. 

Public whippings have been used in many instances in order to deter 
others from committing similar acts. They are nomiaily conducted by fellow 
prison inmates sentenced to life terms. These Inmates have been rewarded 
with extra rations for "successful" floggings. A physical or medical at- 
tendant is normally available to stop the whipping if an individual's life 
appears to be in Jeopardy. The usual flogging sentence ranges between 5 
and 15 lashes and Is accompanied by a sentence to hard labor In one of the 
country s penal Institutions. Under Pakistani law. Individuals over age 
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»5 are exempted from whippings and normally have their faces painted black, 
they are then given either additional work details or placed in solitary 
confinement. Public whippings today are ponsidered by Pakistani authori- 
ties to be less severe than initially administered under Pakistan's martial 
law provisions due to the fact that the traditional cat of nine tails has 
been replaced by the less lethal malacca canes. 

Under existing martial law provisions, amputation is permlssable only 
for offenses involving theft, dacoity (armed robbery by not less than 5 men) 
and robbery. Under Pakistani law, amputation as a form of punishment cannot 
be< combined with any other punishment* Under Islamic law the amputation 
has to be done by a qualified surgeon while the prisoner is under local 
anethesla. The surgery is normally done in public or In Jail as directed 
by the military court prescribing this punishment. Under normal procedures, 
a right handed person would have his left hand amputated or vice versa. 
Despite the government's implementation of the new, harsher Islamic penal- 
ties (i.e public whippings, amputation and public hangings), the judiciary 
has demonstrated great reluctance in the past to execute such sentences. 

Alders and abetters in the commission of a crime, under martial law, 
are normally awarded the same punishment as prescribed for the primary 
offenders* Pakistan upholds the use of the death penalty in certain cases 
including sabotage and resisting or injuring any member of the civil or 
military forces or any civilian police official* Death can also be used 
as the maximum punishment for dacoity. The death penalty is normally In- 
flicted by hanging but can be carried out "in such other manner as directed 
by the court in a particular case." K 



SWA 23.05 (S/NOFORN) Geneva Convention Signatory C 
IRAN • 



Iran was one of the original signers of the Geneva Convention articles re- 
lating to treatment of prisoners of war. However, Ayatollah Khomeini has 
asserted that Iran is not bound by agreements which are violative of Islamic 
law and has refused to abide by such international agreements as the 
following: the 1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations; the 1963 
Vienna Convention on Consular Relations; the 1973 Convention on Prevention 
and Punishment of Crimes Against Internationally-protected persons (includ- 
ing diplomatic agents); the 1955 US-Iran Treaty of Amity; and the charter 
of the United Nations. 

• Nothing under Islamic law precludes Immunity by treaty and Iran, as a 
signatory of these conventions, is legally bound by their terras not only 
under International Law ^jt also under Shariah Law. It is highly unlikely 
under present conditions that Ayatollah Khomeini would recognize or abide 
by the provisions of the Geneva Convention or any similar treaty in all Its 
respects unless its application suited his objectives. 



AFGHANISTAN 



Afghanistan was one of the original signers of the Geneva Convention articles 
relating to prisoners of war. Current information indicates that Afghan 
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officials are not adhering to legal standards with respect to the treat- 
ment of captured insurgents within their own country. It is uncertain 
whether they would feel conpelled to adhere to the Geneva Convention articles 
in all respects regarding captured American service personnel. The Afghan 
government is totally dominated by the Soviet Union, and it can be expected 
that any application^ or lack thereof, of the articles relating to PWs will 
be conducted with the direct or indirect consent of Soviet officials. 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan was one of the original signers of the Geneva Convention articles 
relating to treatment of prisoners of war. It is anticipated that unless 

circumstances in Pakistan substantially change, that Pakistan would adhere 
to such principles with regard to the treatment of captured American service 
personnel* 

SWA 23.06 International Red Cross Supervision/Inspection of PW Camps 

SUMMARY: The degree to which officials in each of the three countries would 

cooperate with the International Red Cross or the United Nations with 
respect to captured American service personnel cannot be stated with any 
certainty. 

■ ) 

IRAN 

Based upon the lack of cooperation Iranian officials have demonstrated with 
respect to hostages held at the American Embassy, it is believed that Iran 
would cooperate only to the limited extent that its own actions served to 
enhance its propaganda exploitation objectives. 

jfeHAN,i,^TAN|^v <,0Sf^-^ ^ ; :--^JTT"^y^'* 

Ba|>*y^uporr reported information, it is believed that Af^lj^ of.f^lals would 
cdop'erate with the International Red Cross or other simi-lar agency only ij^ 
sx^h action was. first approved by the Soviet Union and then only to the 
extent' that its cooperation could serve to further the exploitation objec- 
tives' of the Soviet' Union and/or Afghanistan. • 

PAKISTAN ^ ^ , . 

In tJ^^S^t'^-flll^'intefnational Red Cross -or^ Amnesty International have been 
gr^^'ed pehnisslon to Interview political detainees at Rawalpindi and other 
^&ai facilities. The controlling faciTor appears to be whether the charges 
levi;^';'against an accused are political or criminal. Both organizations 
ha^e^ been allowed^^o interview p^^fical prisoners. Political prisoners 
w^^ hawe sj»b*eq.u^ntly been^ ch^ij|(*|^by government officials with the com- 
4^ssion ff^ criffi'frial acts have been denied the above visitation rights. 
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Item Number: 



Intelligence Historical Report 
J2, JTF 1-79 



SUBJECT ; Maps - Radar Overprints 



6 



TIMEFRAME ; November 1979 - March 1980 

SUMMARY ; 

1. (TS) J2 obtained radar prediction templates from^iili^f 
all known radars in Iran. 

2. (0 ) Templates provided were 1:2,500,000 scale. 

3. M^ ) Maj J iHjBI| |yA"2, iMVtook templates to DMAAC, St. 
Louis AF station, to be reduced and overprinted on 1:2,000,000 
JNC special map. 

4. ( ) Radar predictions were reduced and adjusted as 
necessary with one additional prediction done wit] 
and maps. 
COMMENTS : 





) 1S0W. has produced 3 additional radar predictions 
based on map correlations and curvature of earth graphics. 
2. ( ) J2 has supplied precise positioning of radars 
through 




RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

OTHER RELATED ITEMS : 

J2 PERSONNEL INVOLVED ; LtCol 
POINTS OF CONTACT: 






ISOW - Maj 
DMAAC - Mr. 



A-2, AV 872-6220 

(314) 263-4806 (AV 693) 



Classified 




DMA - Col 



- HQ DMA 



ATTACHMENTS : 



1 . Radar OP JNC. , 

2. Pfdidii^x Sr^'it^^ 
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Item Number: 



Intelligence Historical Report 
J2, JTP 1-79 



SUBJECT ; Ground Route Photo Book 



TIMEFRAME ; February - April 1980 
SUMMARY ; 

1. ^) J2 and iSFOD-D determined that truck drivers/monitors 
who would be transporting SFOD-D to the Embassy Compound 
required familiarization with the* truck route. 

2. (U) RICEBOWL-associated personnel who had driven the route 
were not available to brief drivers/monitors. 

3. Therefore, J2 developed a "book" for use by drivers/ 
monitors to gain some knowledge prior to deployment of the 
route and principal reference points along it. The "book" 
was a looseleaf binder consisting of 




^^4^ "books" were produced. One' was maintained by 

JTF. Two were provided to SPOD-D. 

COMMENTS; Although the "book" was valuable, a ground 
reconnaissance would have been optimum. No amount of 

a4$SnC^3»e£»QI CO 12356 
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RECOMMENDATIONS t None. 



OTHER RELATED ITEMS : 




J2 PERSONNEL INVOLVED ; MAJ 

ODC SOPsT^ 
CPT 

7) ^m^^^ 



G 



(USA), 




(USA), DIA 



Attachments; 

Ground Route Photo Book (Original) f^srp> 
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